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CHAPTER XI. 
THE FAIRY PRINCE. 


It was not in vain that Meredith had succeeded in 
attracting Mr. Richards’s notice, and May’s worst 
fears were verified. Meredith had not read every 
book he could lay hold of for nothing, and even the 
insatiable curiosity of which his grandfather com- 
plained had been turned to good account by his 
observant mind. When he fancied he saw a matter 
clearly he could not rest until he made it known to 
others, and when he believed that he had discovered 
that the pit already alluded to as shut up had been 
closed unadvisedly, he spoke to Mr. Richards about it 
on the first opportunity. For some time that gentle- 
man treated him as a young upstart, and bade 
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him mind his work; but he was not 
to be daunted, and finally succeeded 


in waylaying him at the mouth of the . 


said pit. Mr. Richards, pre-occupied 
as usual, would have passed him by 
with an inquiry as to what he was doing 
there, had not Meredith boldly arrested 
him by saying that he was looking after 
a buried treasure. ** » - 

“Tf you will come*with me, sir, I will 
show you where thé seam of coal runs, 
and where to sink ’a fiew shaft,’’? he 
said. 2 

Mr. Richards, struck by’ his persist- 
ence, turned and went with him.” — 

‘‘Father has always said the same, 
sir, only he hasn’t the courage of a 
mouse,’’ said Meredith, as he led his 
master to certain spots, where, to his 
half-tutored understanding, there were 
unmistakable signs that the coal lay 
underneath, but that the mine had been 
worked in a wrong direction. 

Mr. Richards was struck with the 
youth’s discernment and sagacity, and 
began to perceive, what his daughters 
had often told him, that Meredith 
wanted only the opportunity to become 
aman of parts. He had gained much 
geological knowledge, as Hugh Miller 
did before him, by such means as lay 
within his reach; and he was panting 
for the opportunity of enlarging his 
sphere. 

“‘T must see about this. Thank you 
for your interest in my affairs,’’ said 
Mr. Richards, who was a man of few 
words. ‘Better say nothing about it 
to anyone but me, or, perhaps, your 
father.’’ 

Thus it came about that Mr. Richards 
set to work quietly and secretly to in- 
vestigate the matter, and the result of 
his investigations. was so satisfactory 
that he conceived a high opinion of 
Meredith’s talents. This resulted in 
his asking him if he would like ‘to 
improve himself,’’ as the phrase goes. 
Meredith replied that that was just 
what he wanted. Mr. Richards then 
proposed that he should go into another 
county where he had shares in more im- 
portant mines than those of Derwen, 
and where he should be clerk under a 
resident engineer, who was also manager. 
This agreed with all Meredith’s pre- 
conceived ideas, and far surpassed his 
hopes. 

‘*Then, in course of time, if your dis- 
coveries here turn out genuine, you may, 
perhaps, come back again,’’ said Mr. 
Richards. 

But Meredith only thought of seeing 
more of the world and not being shut 
out of God’s beautiful works by coalpit 
toil. He should at least live above 
ground, even though he must descend 
into the bowels of the earth to learn or 
to superintend. 

Mr. Richards scarcely gave him time 
to consult his father or to listen to the 
lamentations of his mother. The whole 
affair was arranged so rapidly that his 
friends hardly realised it before he was 
gone, which was only a week or so after 
Mr. Everton’s visit. He had only time 
to kiss May’s tearful face and bid her 
write to him, only time to receive Evan’s 
blessing and Peggy’s counsel to see 
that his linen was well aired, before he 
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started for his new life. The secretary- 
ship of the institute, the Sunday-school 
class, the choir—all had to be abandoned 
at a touch of Mr. Richards’s master- 
hand, and it was four years before he 
returned to see how his place had been 
filled and who had done his work. 
Four years! during which May grew to 
be twelve years old and his sister Rachel 
nearly twenty. 

The May of twelve was not so very 
different from the May of eight. She 
had grown, it is true; but she was still 
small, fragile, and childlike. But, in 


spite of this, she was singularly helpful. ° 
Indecd, old Peggy sang” her praises so | 
« by embraces. 


“loudly that Rachel’s jealousy increased, 
and Léah was heard to declare that 
‘‘she was sick of that ‘child’s name.” 
Fortunately, however, she did not see 
much of these affectionate cousins ; for 
Leah had now a husband and a couple 
of children to look after, and Rachel had 
more than she could do to attend to her 
sickly mother and smarten herself up 
now and again to receive the visits of a 
young farmer who had taken a fancy to 
her good looks. Indeed, but for this 
silly jealousy of May, she was a nice 
girl enough; and when May and she 
were actually together she would ask 
herself how she could care whether such 
a bit of a creature were admired and 
praised or not. 

One afternoon in April she had come 
over to see her grandparents, and found 
May seated on the settle by Evan’s side, 
reciting to him. Evan was not well. 
The four years that had only served to 
add to the growth and strength of the 
young people had tended to bend his 
strong back and erect head downwards, 
and to weaken his heretofore robust 
frame. Peggy, too, would say that she 
‘‘was not so young as she was when 
Meredith went away,’’ and would wonder 
when he meant to come back. Time 
was now reckoned from the day and 
year on which the grandson she loved 
best had left his native place. 

‘‘What! reading, May! I thought 
you were always at work at this time of 
day,’’ said Rachel. ‘‘ Father wants you 
to come over and play for our practice 
to-night.”’ aeons , 

‘May I, great-grandfather?’’ asked 
May, looking up wistfullyat Evan... - 

‘““Why will you “say ‘ great-srand- 
father,’ May? One'would think he was 
a giant,” said Rachel. . .. = 

‘* Because I like it, and don’t choose 
that she shall be laughed out of it,’ 
said Evan. ‘‘ Have you had news of 
Meredith? He doesn’t write as often 
as he ought; though I must say his.Jast 


letter to the child was wonderful well- .. 


spelt, written, and expressed.”’ i 
“‘T think May gets all the letters:and 
all the teaching,” 


any of us.’ 

‘I think he will be just the same, 
only bigger and cleverer,’’ pleaded 
May. 

As she spoke there appeared a figure 
striding up the garden steps, and taking 
two at a time. 

‘‘What gentleman can this .be?” 
asked Rachel, glancing at herself in a 
small looking-glass that hung behind 


returned Rachel. - 
‘‘As to Meredith, he’ll be too grand for. seemed very expresssive while Rac 


» spoke. 


her. ‘Is it your friend, the London 
parson, May ?”’ 

The child started, 
shook her head. 

In another moment a good-looking, 
well-dressed young man stood in the 
middle of the kitchen. 

‘Don’t you know me ?”’ he inquired, 
with a merry laugh, taking off his hat, 
which slouched over his face. 

‘* The fairy prince! the fairy prince!” 
cried May, slipping off the settle and 
gliding timidly towards him. 

‘“‘ Meredith! Isit you? There’s grand 
you are!’’ exclaimed the others, and 
immediately the recognition was followed 


looked up, san 


‘‘T knew you would come back so,” 
whispered May, who had not even yet 
quite forgotten her early days. 

Her hand slipped into his, as of old, and 
when, at last, they were all seated, she 
found herself on the settle, between him 
and her grandfather. 

‘‘T just looked in here on my way 
home,”’ said Meredith, answering man? 
questions as they were put to him. “| 
could not come back before, because | 
have had no time for a holiday. I have 
been sent here, there, and everywhere 
for my employers.’’ 

“Then you have had just what you 
wanted,’ broke in Evan. ‘They tell 
me that roving’s the way of the world 
nowadays. I, who have been all my 
life in one place, have seen a deal more 
than was good for me.”’ 

‘‘But those who stick in one place 
don’t get on in the world,’ replied 
Meredith. 

‘*So much the better, perhaps. And 
what have you done ?”’ 

“‘T have got on fairly, grandfather. 
I have already a hundred a year. But! 
mustn’t stop to talk to-day, or father and 
mother will be annoyed. Will you all 
come home with me, and then one talk 
will serve every purpose? I haven't 
many days to spare.” 

‘‘ Bless me! One would think you 
was Lord Mayor,’’ ejaculated Peggy, 
laughing till she cried. ‘‘ Why you are 
grander and more in a hurry than May's 
friend, Mr. Everton, was; and he all the 
way from London !’’ ' 

“He has been here again, hasnt 
he ?’’ asked Meredith. 

“Yes, last summer,”’ answered Rachel. 
‘They say he came after Miss Edith, 
but got no encouragement because he's 
got nomoney, He stopped a couple 0° 
nights at the vicarage, and came to call 
on Mrs. Richards, who was at home. 
He and Mr. Davies, vicar, dined at 
Derwen Fawr; and that was all.” 

“ And he camé here,’’ said May. |. 

“And I suppose you and Miss Edith 
are fonder of ‘him “than ever,” Sa 


Meredith, whose handsome features i 


“Yes,”? replied May, with her wise 
little nod. “ol 

After a few dros and cozs., the bad 
party started for Tygwyn. Meredith was 
much grieved to see that his gra 
father rose from his .seat'with aienca 
and that he stooped perceptibly. s 
did not venture to remark upon it, know: 
ing Evan’s character; but he as o 
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May, aside, how long he had been so 
ia Since the flood, when he went out in 
the night to save the cows. Jenny was 
drowned,’’ returned May, with a shudder 
that seemed to run through her small 
frame. - hens ee : 

Meredith had heard of this, but 
in the bustle of .his new. life had 
forgotten it for .the,moment. He now 
realised how unequal’ his: grandparents 
and May must: be for the daily farm- 
work. Still they-all looked bright and 
happy. He realised it yet more when 
he watched them descend the garden 
path and final steps to the wicket. ‘May 
also watched, them with a keen anxiety, 
for she was always in dread of their 
falling, and. moved slowly, either in 
front of them or at their sides, until they 
were safe in the lane. Then she placed 
herself at her grandfather’s right side, 
and he laid one heavy hand on her 
shoulder, thus supporting himself, while 
in the other he grasped a stick. Peggy 
still put her arm through his, but found 
no support in it. . 

“Please to let me help you, grand- 
father,’’ cried Meredith. 

‘Thank you, my boy, but I like the 
child best. She is just the height.’’ 

“You will not refuse, grandmother ?”’ 
added Meredith, offering his arm, which 
Peggy took. 

And so they proceeded, very slowly, 
to Meredith’s home. 

His reception by his mother may be 
imagined. She was alone, and seated, 
as usual, in her beehive chair. Although 
she had a stocking in her hands, she 
was literally knitting it in her sleep, for 
she had fallen into a doze. ’Lizbeth 
was always knitting, and could knit 
almost as well with her eyes shut as 
open. Meredith crept round to her, and, 
knecling by her side, looked tenderly on 
her poor, pale face, irritable even in 
repose. He fancied that she was either 
talking to herself or dreaming, for he 
certainly heard her murmur his name. 

“Mother !’’ he ejaculated, and that 
sweet word roused her. 

The stocking fell from her hands, her 
arms were round his neck, her lips were 
on his cheek. ‘Meredith, my boy!” 
she cried, and mother and son were 
moved to tears. 

So was May, who stole behind the 
beehive chair, and smothered a rising 
sob. Then she slipped out, unperceived 
by anyone, and ran up the ravine, past 
several cottages, until shereached the pit. 
ere uncle Laban was superintending 
the foading of many wagons, carts, and 
donkey-backs with part of the coal that 
lay heaped up round about the pit. 

‘* Here’s Merch, Derwen Fach. 
ook you, how she’s running. See you, 
how pretty she is,’’ said the owners of 
te carts. 

“What can be the matter? Father 
or mother must have a fit!’ exclaimed 

cle Laban, fey 
‘ “Cousin Meredith!’ was all the 
teathless little girl could ‘say for a few 
moments, | 


“Well! what of him? What’s the 
Matter?” : 


ue Nothing, uncle Laban. He’s come 
ome ; he’s come home,” replied May, 


venturing almost to the pit’s mouth, 
down which she could never look with- 
out a shudder. A great coal-basket was 
just coming to the surface, and May 
started back, and so, as of old, off fell 
the hat. 3 
Many were the exclamations at sight 
of the golden meshes, and she shrank 
back abashed. But she was soon sur- 
rounded by several old women whom 


she knew, and who began to question . 


her concerning.Meredith. She responded 
to their queries by monosyllables, nods, 
and shakes of the head, which caused 
them to say, when her back: was-turned, 
‘‘ There’s small and delicate that grand- 
child Evan Derwen Fach; do look. 
Tam wondering if she is right in her 
head. Iam thinking that she can’t be, 
with that curious, tangled hair, and that 
she lost her wits in the fever.” 

‘Stop you.a minute, May, fach,” 
said Laban. ‘‘I must enter these loads, 
and then I’ll come.’’ 

But before they-left the pit- Meredith 
had arrived in search of May. Knowing 
her sensitive nature, he always feared the 
effect of excitement. No soonershad he 
seen that she was safe and greeted his 
father, than he found himself*in the 
midst of many old friends, some of 
whom were colliers, others farm 
labourers, or the farmers. themselves, 
or the women who came.forxcoal to 


.sell again, to most of whom he had 


done many good turns. He-stood, with 
May’s hand in his, to receive the con- 
gratulations of his friends on his im- 
proved appearance and circumstances, 
while his father completed his work of 
weighing and account taking. 

“‘There’s the good of having brains; 
he was always a fine young man, but 
now he’s quite the gentleman,’’ was 
what May heard said at her back, and 
she felt more and more convinced that 
Meredith was, in very deed, a.“ Fairy 
Prince.” 

(Zo be continued). 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE.—III. 
By Joun C. Srapres. 
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that any group of forms, if you will sit down 
and faithfully copy it, will be good practice, 
and will aid in training the hand and the eye 
to act in unison. Do not, therefore, be dis- 
couraged if you find that you have not chosen 
as well as you might, and ‘that your draw- 
ing after all looks. flat and ineffective, or 
scattered and -wanting in unity. A little 

more thought and a little more . practice 

will enable you in the future to select a 

scene more suitable to pictorial expression, 

and I trust that an intelligent ‘perusal of 
the ,succeeding paragraphs will-enable you 

to fix readily upon a good and “rewarding 

subject”? when you. meet with it in nature. 

Do not imagine, however, that 1am ‘now about 

to set forth a code of arbitrary rules. ° That is 

not so, I am rather about to submit some 

hints for your guidancé which, though they 

possess the sanction of authority and have 

survived the test of practice, must yet bow 

before your individual sense of ‘the. fitness of 

things in any particular case; -and, most 

especially, must they be subordinate to the | 
expression of character. For example, if it is - 
your intention to represent a scene of gloomy 

severity, a balanced arrangement of light and 

shade would evidently be unsuited to your 

purpose ; or, if your intention be to impress 

the mind with a sense of solitude and desola- 

tion, you may with propriety and adyantage 

neglect the ordinary rules for the management 

of light and shade. 

Nevertheless, on the proportionate quanti- 
ties and relative positions of the lights, shades, 
and half tones in your drawing will depend, in 
a very large measure, its pleasurable effect 
upon the beholder. A judiciously-chosen sub- 
ject will nearly always present on the one hand 
a graduated mass of light, on the other a gra- 
duation of shade; and these two masscs wil! be 
harmonized and brought together by surround- 
ing half tones. Moreover, these lights and 
shades will be ‘varied and intertwined, har- 
monized nd contrasted; nature only can 
teach you how. The delicate tints will brighten 
towards a point of pure light, and the shadows 
grow in depth towards the darkest portion, 
not with a monotonous equality in the grada- 
tions, but still with a distinctly traceable 
balance of effect. 

The essentials, then, are a leading light and 
a leading dark, and to give due value and 
subordination to these, a surrounding half- 
tone.* ‘Where these exist there is the founda- 
tion of an effective picture ; but if in the scene 
before you there are to be found several dark 
values of about equal force scattered here and 
there, or if the lights are broken into equal 
masses, and disposed on this side and that of 
the picture, then no accuracy of drawing or 
dexterity of touch can avail to make an effec- 
tive sketch from such materials. You had 
better reject the subject at once; or, if you 
will, you may wait to see if the shilting rays 
of the sun will not add light to light here and 
dark to dark there, until a unity of effect per- 
vades the scene. If this is so, then scize the 
happy moment and work your best and hardest 
to secure the passing effect. A simple oppo- 
sition of light with dark is one of the com- 
monest effects in nature, and is constantly 
presented in every class of subject. In the 
second illustration you will find it in the rocky 
bank of a Surrey lane, where the oak sapling 





* I would have you to bear in mind that the illustra- 
tions to these papers arenotset before you as models, 
They are explanatory notes added to this or that para- 
graph of the text, and written in another language— 
a language addresscd to the eye instead of to the ear. 
For instance, in the illustration No. 1 of this paper, 

ou will find, to assist you in comprehending what I 
Le said above, a simple arrangement of a leadirg 
light on the cottage wal) on the left, a leading shade 
in the foliage and on the wall upon the right, and a 
varied half-tone over the rest of the picture. These 
features are purposely “writ large,” that they may 
strike the cye at once, and in order to-attain this 
object many other qualities are consciously sacrificed. 
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the scene be a broad and extended One 
brightly illuminated by the direct rays of the 
sun, the light tones will more or less preyaij 
throughout the picture; and, on the other 
hand, in stormy eftects, in the evening, and 
in deeply - shadowed scenes, the dark tones 
will preponderate. 

Observe, however, that, in order to get a full 
measure of varied interest and telling effect into 
your drawing, a// the light must not commonly 
be found on the one side, nor all the dari 
on the other. The unrelieved breadth of 
such an arrangement would be somewhat 
dull and heavy. Consequently, if you can find 
a touch of deep tone cutting and relieving 
your chief light, preserve it carefully, and give 
it its true relative force. And, again, if you 
can discover a point or two of light to break 
the heaviness of your deep tones it will be to 
the advantage of the general effect to make 
the most of such an incident. Thus, if the 
sky, as will most often happen, affords you 
your high light, it may happily be relieved by 
a delicate tracery of branches or a feathery 
mass of foliage breaking across it, modifying 
its too uniform brightness and carrying’ the 
darker tones through the picture. Or, again, 
if the leading dark should lie among the rock; 
which border a stream, a flash of reflected ligh: 
on the water might well at once relieve and 
give an added value to the otherwise too heavy 
shadows; or if, as in a sunny pastoral, the 
principal mass of shade lay under a group of 
thick trees, its sombreness might be relieved by 
a figure in light-toned drapery, or a few sheep, 
or by a flock of geese grazing in the cool 
shadow. And remark that it is just here, 
where it is wanted for pictorial effect, that 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































which cuts the light gives interest toa “bit” which 
would otherwise have been too crude and flat to be 
worth the trouble of'copying. | 

It follows, from what I have said above, that you 
should study your surroundings under different effects 
of light, for you will find that many scenes which you 
have passed at one time without a second glance, 
will present, under more favourable conditions, all the 
elements of an interesting picture. That cottage, 
which looks flat and sordid under the noonday 
sun, may suggest a truly poetic sentiment when it 
stands out against the evening sky, and when the 
multitudinous details which distracted the eye are 
massed in the gloom of approaching twilight. Again, 
another group of buildings, which perhaps looked 
‘heavy and lumpish in the half light, may grow inte- 
resting and effective when the morning sun lights up 
‘this gable, throws that corner into shade, glitters 
-on the dormer window, and shows the rose-laden 
porch, and the crooked spout, and the water-tub by 
the kitchen door in varied values of half tone. TI 
think it will be good practice for you sometimes to 
rub in on your paper a generalised idea of the schemes 
-of light and shade, without any of the forms or out- 
lines, and afterwards to add the detail over or through 
this. If you will look at the illustrations 3¢ and 36, 
_you will readily comprehend my meaning. 

It may, not unnaturally, occur to you to ask what 
-amount of space in the picture is to be occupied by 
this leading light, this leading dark, and this half- 
tone of which I have spoken. To answer such a 
‘question definitely is as impossible as it would be 
undesirable. This would be to set up a code of 
arbitrary rules, the adoption of which I have already 
deprecated, and this would fetter all freedom and de- 
stroy all originality. 

I may say, however, in general terms that in scenes 
viewed by diffused daylight it will commonly be found 
that the mass of the picture will be occupied by a 
varied scale of tints approaching the true half tone, 
or medium between pure white and black; and on this 
half-tone the high lights and deep darks, where they i 
occur, will stand out to great advantage. If, however, FIG. 2. 
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you might most reasonably expect to find 
your figure or your sheep. 


Something of all this may be traced in the 


illustration No. 4, which: represents a cottage 
on Dunsfold Common, Surrey, seen by ‘an 
evening light, where the main principle of the 
arrangement of light and shade is a gentle 
gradation of tone passing from the full dark 
of the outbuildings on the left through the 
lighter tones of the front of the cottage, and 
so or to the high light in the sky. Here 
a subsidiary effect of contrast is introduced by 
the opposition of the dark chimney, but it is 
not of sufficient importance in size or strength 
to compete with the prevailing principle of 
harmony which pervades the picture, and 
which is prevented from being too monoton- 
ous by the fragmentary darks on the right of 
the cottage walls, and by the touches of light 
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FIG. 30. 


















introduced in the clothes on the lines and in 
the figure of tne woman carrying a pail. 

An appreciative and cultivated eye will ever 
make itself felt by readily seizing upon passing 
incidents of light and shade, which may be 
made to enhance the interest and value of a 
sketch in a degree which will surprise and de- 
light you as you proceed with your studies, 

The quality as well as the quantity of light 
and dark tones must also engage your atten- 
tion. The high light of your drawing should 
be pearly and translucent, not chalky and 


== opaque; and the deep dark must be rich and 


velvety in quality. To attain these ends you 
must devote the most careful consideration to 
the gradations of tint which lie between these 
extremes and surround them; for the lights 
and darks depend wholly on these tones for 
their favourable exhibition. 

I do not think that you will ever be able to 
gauge with the eye, much less record with the 
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pencil or brush, the infinite delicacy of the 
gradations and the playful variety of oppo- 
sitions of the tones presented to you by 
nature, but you must do your best to follow 
them, because each delicate tint of light gives 
both harmony and contrast to the tint which 
preceded it, and leads up to the point, or 
points, of highest light, which, without the 
relief that these afford, would appear crude 
and staring. , And so with the deeper shades, 
the more numerous they are, and the more 
quaintly they are varied in their disposition, 
the greater the value of their combined effect. 

Now a few words to direct your attention ta 
a very important point—the ieeling or senti- 
ment which your drawing may be made to 
express, It is not practicable for me, here 
and now, to offer more than a hint or two, 
which your own intelligence and experience 
must serve to amplify. 

If you are observant you will have found 
that in scenes where a sentiment of quietude 
and repose prevails, the principal light is 
usually separated from the chief dark by a 
considerable space, and that the intervening 
portions of the picture are occupied by a 
gentle scale of intermediate tones, whereas, in 
those subjects which possess a more striking 
and energetic effect, the deep dark is in closer 
opposition to the high light, and surrounding 
these are the varied gradations of half-tones.* 
This example, crude and familiar as it is, will 
serve to make clear to you the line of thought 
to which I wish now to direct you. 

Study these differences in the character of 
different scenes, and reason upon them. Bring 
the intellect and the sympathies to the aid of 
the senses, for it is by attuning your mind to 
a familiar and appreciative intercourse with 
natvre and by a comprehension of her hidden 
meanings that you will alone be enabled to 
interpret her to others and to produce draw- 
ings which shall not be mere topographical 
descriptions, but shall shadow forth some- 
thing of those qualities which stir our hearts 
with vague emotion at the sight of the 
beautiful, the tender, or the noble in nature. 

As you come to attempt more extensive and 
ambitious landscapes you will find that these 
are by no means simple, but are complex in 
their nature, and that each component part is 
in itself a little picture, subject to the same 
rules and built upon the same principles as 
any other; and, further, that all these parts 
must be brought together in due subordina- 
tion and in a definite relationship to form the 
entire picture. 

Lastly, if all this seems to be a “hard 
saying,”’ remember, for your consolation, that 
you are not now, perhaps not ever, to try to 
compose a picture. The rules and principles 
which I have so far set forth, or which I may 
yet bring to your notice, are only to be borne 
in mind when you are looking at nature, in 
order to guide you in your selection and to 
enable you to understand and recognise some- 
what of the less obvious laws of arrangement 
which, although they may be, and are often, 
overlooked by the uninstructed, yet do as 
surely underlie the most beautiful scenes in 
nature as they do the most successful works 
of art. 

(Zo be continued.) 








*Tc avoid confusion, I speak here only of the 
power of Zieht and shade to express such qualities 
as those of repose, of stress, of tenderness, and so 
on; but the arrangement of the lines in a picture is 
also very important in this connection, and so are 
other more subtle constituents of the composition. 














THE GIRL'’S OWN PAPER. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF A YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPER, AND HOW SHE 
OVERCAME THEM. 


By Dora Hore. 


T was with some- 
thing of an effort 
that Margaret rose 
rather earlier than 
usual the morning 
after the concert, 
so her eyes looked 
a little drowsy as 
she entered the kit- 
chen, where she 
found Betsy en- 
gaged in filling the 
coal-scuttle with 
wood and paper to 
light the fire. : 

‘*Betsy,’’ she 
said, “I’m going 
to lay and light the 
dining - room fire 
myself this morn- 
ing, and I ~want 
you to come and 
watch, so that you 





can do it in exactly 


the same way yourself for the future.” 

“Well, Miss Margaret, I ’ope I knows 
’ow to light a fire without being showed,” 
said Betsy, rather huffily. 

“Well, how much wood does each fire 
take ?” 

* Pretty near a bundle, one with another.” 

“ Why, Betsy, I think it is time somebody 
showed you, then, for you ought to make one 
bundle light three fires, including the kitchen. 
Do you know that you waste, at the very least, 
fifteen shillings a year by extravagance in fire- 
wood alone ?” 

Betsy was rather staggered at those plain 
statistics, and followed her young mistress 
without more ado. 

“Now, you see, I first of all put a scanty 
layer of cinders at the bottom of the grate, 
next some crumpled paper, and about half a 
dozen pieces of wood laid crosswise, and lastly 
some knobs of coal. You must be careful 
always that the whole is well back in the 
grate, and leave plenty of air-holes between 
the pieces. When it has all caught fire you 
can put a shovelful of cinders on the top, and 
you will have a hot fire in no time. And that 
reminds me, Betsy, that I want to talk to you 
about cinders after breakfast ; I am afraid we 
do not manage them as well as we might; 
but we must get on with the other work now, 
or breakfast will be late.” 

Betsy looked dejected; she did not alto- 
gether like Margaret’s burst of energy in the 
morning ; it was much less trouble to keep on 
in the old routine. 

Breakfast over, Margaret returned to the 
kitchen. 

“What do you do with the cinders, Betsy, 
after you have raked out the fire ?” 

“Oh, I puts a few large bits on the back 
of the fire, and throws the rest in the dust- 
bin?” 

** Well, I have had a letter from my sister 
about it. Iwill read you what she says :— 
“You must remember that. cinders are. as 
much fuel as coals, and there is no more ex- 


cuse for wasting the one than the other. They ~ 


are much better than coal for some purposes ; 
for instance, in a bedroom they are safer, as 
there is not the danger of sparks flying from 
them, and a better and hotter fire can always 
be made with part cinders than with coals 
alone. ‘The best fire for cooking is made up 
of lumps of coal in front, and cinders at the 
back.’ So you see, Betsy, we have been very 


wasteful; but I hope we shall reform now, 
This wooden box on rockers, which I bought 
yesterday, is a proper cinder-sifter; and for 
the future I want you to place all the ashes 
into this wire tray at the top, put the lid on 
and rock it for a minute; then if you leave it 
for a little while before taking off the lid, yoy 
will find that all the small ash has gone 
through the tray into the box beneath, 
leaving on the top only large cinders feady 
for use.” 

‘“‘ Humph,” said Betsy, ‘I never was in a 
place before where they could not afford coals 
and had to burn up old rubbish.” : 

Margaret flushed up, and felt inclined to be 
very angry, the more so as she had a little 
uncomfortable feeling herself that perhaps it 
was rather mean to watch every farthing so 
carefully ; but she was determined not to lose 
her temper, so took no notice of Betsy’s rude. 
ness, and went on— 

“For the next week or so I want you to 
save small ash in this large box, instead of 
throwing it into the dust-bin as usual; with 
this very cold weather I am afraid all our 
plants in the garden will be killed; s0 as 
soon as you have collected a good quantity, 
I will get a boy to come in and heap it round 
the roots of the delicate ones to protect 
them.” 

‘But won’t it spoil the look of the garden, 
miss?” 

“Tt will not show much, and at any rate 
it is better than letting our plants be frost- 
bitten, and next spring we will have it dug 
into the ground, and it will very much im- 
prove our heavy clay soil. If the boys begin 
keeping fowls in the spring, as they talk 
of doing, they. will be glad of all the ash 
we can spare for the fowls to scratch 
amongst.” 

; oo miss, there ain’t no ’mergencies 
eft. 

“No what, Betsy ?”’ 

“Why none of them ’mergencies in tins, 
miss, that you use when anybody comes in 
unexpected.” 

“Oh, ah! yes, Betsy, I understand,” said 
Margaret, smothering her laughter; “I am 
glad you reminded me.” 

The meaning of Betsy’s curious statement 
was that, on Joanna’s suggestion, Margaret 
always kept a few tins of meat, soup, and 
fruit amongst her stores in case of emergen- 
cies, such as the unexpected arrival of visitors, 
when the soup could be warmed in a very 
few minutes, while the fruits and meats might 
be eaten as they were if there was no time for 
preparing them in any of the numerous ways 
described on the tins. These emergencies, 
as Betsy called them, were found to answer 
very well, and prevented -any embarrassment 
et ie appearance of an extra guest at the 
table. 

That evering’ Margaret told her father about 
the cinders, and asked him if he thought she 
was getting too parsimonious. 

“Decidedly not in this case,’ he answered, 
for if Joanna is correct in what she says, you 
must waste a good deal of money, and waste 
can never be justified even in the smaliest trifles. 
Have you forgotten the injunction to ‘Take 
care of the pence, for the pounds will take care 
of themselves’? But look at it another way: 
Suppose you find that by careful management 
you can save threepence a week, that woul 
pay for the schooling of some poor chil¢. 
you spent your savings in that way you wou 
not think it stingy, would you ?” : 

Margaret brightened up at that, for it hap- 
pened there was a poor family she very ™UC' 
wanted to help; but she had found so a 
difficulty in making her money last that siv 
had not ventured to do anything for them 
Now she determined to begin with the mats 
Year to help the poor mother by paying °° 
the schooling of at least one of the children, 
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It is true that at the close of the week some- 
times asmall balance would be discovered, but 
this was only occasionally, and any such sur- 

Jus was sure to be needed, sooner or later, 
to replace broken articles, or to pay for new 
scrubbing brushes, or some such incidental 
expense. Margaret had a small cash box for 
these little savings, which was never opened 
except in case of real necessity. ; Just now the 
box was being watched with particular 
care, but it was never opened on any 
pretext whatever, for it had been long ago 
fixed that Joanna and her husband should 
spend Christmas at the old home. During 
this visit the expenses of the house would of 
course be greater, and the savings of previous 
weeks would all be needed. Now the happy 
time was drawing near, and all Margaret’s 
perplexities were being saved up till she could 
talk them over with her sister. The pleasure 
with which Joanna anticipated the visit was, 
it must be confessed, tinged with curiosity. 
Although conscious of her sister’s strong de- 


sire to do well, she could not but wonder how. 


the household management, conducted by one 
so young and inexperienced, would strike a 
new comer. 

Thinking that perhaps Margaret would feel 
a little nervous about the approaching visit, 
ske determined rigorously to avoid noticing 
any little delinquencies, or at any rate to ap- 
pear not to notice them. 

During the first day or two, though there 
‘were very few mishaps of any kind, still it 
was amusing to mark her air of .utter un- 
consciousness when anything in the ménage 
went wrong. Even when Betsy got a little 
“mixed” over the sauces at dinner one day, 
and handed Joanna parsley and butter with 
plum pudding, she appeared quite unaware 
that it was not a usual accompaniment to 
sweets, 

Betsy related this little episode to her young 
mistress the next morning with much con- 
trition; Margaret laughed at her sister’s 
delicacy, and at once saw through her schemes 
to spare her feelings. 

“It is very kind of you, Joanna, to pretend 
not to see things, and of course I am thankful 
in a way, to see you looking abstractedly 
in another direction when accidents happen. 
But I would really rather you would pry 
about and find fault, and tell me of things you 
see wrong that perhaps I do not notice my- 
self,” said Margaret, as the two sat having 
a cosy chat before tea. 

“ There is little or nothing to find fault with, 
Madge; in fact, so far from disapproving, I 
am learning myself, but there is just one little 
thing I thought of at dinner that might be a 
useful suggestion to you, that is, to avoid get- 
fing so many spills on the cloth. “You should 
hot have the gravy put. on the dish, round the 
meat, as you do at present; it is almost im- 
possible to carve without splashing it over, 
and it is altogether much more convenient in 
a sauce-tureen. Then you should always 
spread a serviette under the carver’s dish 
and plates to catch anything that may be 
dropped. I am afraid it would offend 
the boys, or I should advise you to put one 
under their plates too! Some people always 
have them—one to each person, or a long 
hattow cloth down the whole length of the 
table at each side. They ure afterwards re- 
moved with the crumbs'in them, which does 
‘way with the necessity for-a crumb brush ; 

ut I do not recommend that to you, as the 
Washing would be as expensive as frequent 
clean table-cloths.”” 
2 “Thank you, that ‘was one thing I was 
oat to ask you about. I have a whole list 
cheustions here, so prepare for a ‘good cate- 

ie Now, stand still like a good little 
git', with your hands ' behind you and your 


read up, and t 
te ting.” ell me how to prevent the pipes 


‘Have you had any burst already ?” 

“Yes. Didn’t I tell you? In that thaw 
last week, directly the water began to come 
into the cistern, Dick came running along to 
my room to say he thought the end of the 
world was come, for his room was flooded 
with water. It was pitch dark, like the dead 
of night, but it was really six o’clock in the 
morning. Poor. Dick had to dress and rush 
off for the plumber, and he soon put it 
right, but the room was ina dreadful state, 
and the plaster. is all broken off the ceiling ; 
and you know it might happen in. the middle 
of the night, when we could not get the 
plumber, and whatever should we do ?” 

‘¢ Well, dear, in this case, as in many others, 
prevention is better than cure, and the best 
advice I can give you is, in frosty weather 
keep your taps just dripping, and if there is a 
gas jet near any pipe likely to freeze, let 
one burner be always alight ; that will gene- 
rally give enough warmth to prevent it. And 
also any outside pipes should be covered up 
with straw or old carpet. They generally 
burst when the water is coming in; and 
if that should happen again, in spite of your 
precautions, till a plumber can be brought you 
should fasten down the ball in the cistern, tie 
it down with string or any contrivance of that 
sort, to stop the flow of water; and if you 
can get at the part of the pipe that has 
burst, stuff up the hole as well as you 
can with anything that comes first to hand.” 

“Weil, I think I will try the prevention 
first. My.ideas are generally a little hazy on 
first waking in the morning, and I am afraid 
I should not have presence of mind to tie 
down the-ball. . Now I will let you off the 
rest of my catechizing for a little while, 
though I have hardly begun my list, but the 
other questions will keep.” 

On Christmas Eve the pleasant task of 
decorating the dining and drawing-rooms was 
accomplished, and it was a merry party that 
engaged in the work. Some dust sheets were 
spread on the carpet, and Joanna and her 


sister sat dexterously weaving wreaths and - 


festoons, and giving directions to: Arthur, 
Tom, and Dick, who were performing feats of 
gymnastics on the top of step ladders, in their 
endeavours to satisfy the demands of their 
task-mistresses as to the position of the deco- 
rations. 

In the midst of the work Betsy appeared at 
the door, with a face of dismay, and beckoned 
Margaret out of the room, to tell her that the 
turkey was ‘‘ froze as hard as a brickbat,” and 
so was the sirloin of beef for Boxing Day. 

‘* Well put them before the fire till they are 
melted.” 


“La! Miss Margaret, that will make them _ 


so awful tough ; besides they will only freeze 
again as soon as I put them out, and that 
turkey won’t taste no better than an old goat” 
(a favourite simile of Betsy’s). 

“Oh! dearme! wait a minute and I'll ask 
Mrs. Hellier.” 

A whispered consultation between . the 
sisters resulted in the turkey and all the other 
meat in the larder being hung up in the 
kitchen, not near the fire, and there left all 
night, which proved quite as effectual a way 
of thawing and preventing their again freezing 
as the frequent plan of washing in warm 
water, with the advantage of not taking out 
the flavour. 

Christmas Day came and went, as happily 
as it always must do when a family, scat- 
tered abroad through the year, are re-united to 
celebrate the anniversary of our Saviour’s birth. 

A few days later found Margaret in a bustle 
of business and excitement, preparing for the 
entertainment of some friends who had been 
invited to meet the young bride and bride- 
groom. .This would be the first time that 
Margaret had had the ordering and manage- 
ment of anything larger than the addition of 
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one or two guests at their usual evening meal; 
but now friends, to the number of twenty, had 
been invited, so that considerable preparation 
was necessary. The guests were invited for 
tea at seven o’clock, and supper was to be at 
ten. . Happily the contents of Margaret’s 
little savings’-box were not yet exhausted, so _ 
that she was able to provide for the party with ~ 
the addition of only ten shillings extra from 
her father. The bill of fare for the supper 
was as follows: hot soup; turkey, ham, 
tongue, and cold sirloin of: beef; hot Christ- 
mas pudding and mince-pies; one dish of 
trifle, one jelly, one, blancmange, and sundry 
little dishes .of tarts, biscuits, and fruits. 

This. list being decided upon, everything 
necessary for the carrying out of it was bought 
in and -prepared, as far as, possible, the day 
before; the soup was made and the meats 
cooked; the pastry, too, was made, and the 
jelly and blancmange—the two latter being 
kept in the moulds; then the dishes of biscuits 
and preserved fruits were set out and taste- 
fully ornamented with twigs of holly. Even 


_ the table-cloths and serviettes were put ready, 


so that the. next morning would be left clear 
for arranging flowers and giving finishing 
touches, for Margaret was determined not to 
be like many anxious hostesses, who are in 
such a bustle and flurry all the day of their 
party that when the evening comes they are 
quite too tired to enjoy it. 

Immediately after dinner, Margaret laid the 
table for supper, and very pretty it looked 
with its display of spotless linen and glittering 
glass and silver. Mr. Colville had a great 
objection to the flowers or plants on the 
dinner-table being so high as to intercept the 
view of his opposite neighbour, and sometimes 
did not scruple to rise in the middle of the 
meal and lift off such an offending decoration, 
should his daughter happen to have forgotten 
his objection. Margaret therefore wisely 
contented herself with placing several small 
low glasses here and-there about the table, 
containing a few feathery grasses and bright 
red leaves (gathered and pressed in the autumn 
for winter use), and whenever there was likely 
to be a rather large gap between the dishes 
she laid a device of coloured leavés and fern 
fronds flat on the cloth, completing the whole. 
by placing in the middle of the table a hand- 
some old china bowl full. of glorious many- 
hued chrysanthemums. 

Her tasteful fingers had also prepared some 
pretty cards, each bearing the name of a guest, 
and placed on the table to indicate the place 
he or she was to occupy. Some of them were 
decorated with little pen and ink sketches, 
copied from pictures, the selection of which 
had occupied the boys several evenings ; others 
had a little painted flower, or a group of- 
pressed flowers gummed on them. 

This done, she was able to breathe freely and. 
take a little well-earned rest, before proceeding 
to give a final look round in dining-room and 
kitchen (the drawing-room was left to Joanna’s 
supervision). She took particular notice that 
the cold viands were all on the table, and the 
sideboard well stocked with clean plates, 
knives and forks and glasses, and then with a 
last entreaty to Betsy not to get excited and 
make mistakes, she went to dress for the 
evening. 

When the guests began to arrive, Betsy tool 
the ladies upstairs, and ran down again imme- 
diately to be ready for the next arrival. Each 
party was met at the drawing-room door by 
Mr. Colville, whilst Margaret stood near a 
small table in a corner of the room, to dis- 
pense tea and coffee after welcoming her: 
friends. The two boys proved capital assist- 
ants, and handed round cakes and biscuits as 
though to tlie manner born. 

When all had arrived, Margaret rang the 
bell, and Betsy removed the tea things, leaving 
the table free for the display of Mr. Colville’s 
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engravings, and a number of books and pic- 
tures, part of which they had borrowed from 
friends for the occasion. The evening passed 
pleasantly for guests and hosts alike. Margaret 
had never permitted even the busiest day to 
pass without devoting a little time, though 
sometimes only ten minutes, to practising her 
music. Her father liked her to play to him in 
the evenings when he came home sometimes 
tired and jaded, and she was always ready 
to do her best, even though that best was not 
always of the first order. Her voice was neither 
powerful nor of great compass, but it was 
clear and sweet, and several times during the 
evening she sang with so much expression 
and with so simple a grace that even the 
critic listened with pleasure. She had pro- 
vided a number of glees, and part songs, too, 
in which the musical members of the party 
joined, while those who did not care for sing- 
ing, played various games, headed by Mr. 
Hellier, who proved a great acquisition in the 
way of originating new entertainments. 

In the meantime Betsy after making sure 
that her soup and pudding were progressing 
favourably, had added a soup-plate for each 
person on the supper table, and a few 
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minutes before ten o’clock she carried up the 
soup, hot and savoury, in a large jug, from 
which she filled each plate ; then running up- 
stairs she knocked at the drawing-room door 
and announced that supper was ready. She 
came down again quickly to dish up the 
turkey, and directly the soup was finished, 
she slared it on the table for the carver to 
begin operations while she removed the empty 
soup plates, In the same way, all the appli- 
ances for the second course being ready on 
the table, she now went down to prepare the 
pudding and mince pies, which plan answered 
so well that there was not a minute’s delay 
between the courses. 

After supper the games were begun again 
with renewed energy, and it was nearly twelve 
o’clock before the last guest left, being unani- 
mous in their expressions of pleasure at having 
spent so delightful an evening together. 

So passed this happy Christmastide, rendered 
all the happier for the Colvilles in that they 
did not forget, in their own rejoicings, the 
sufferings of their poorer neighbours who had 
nothing wherewith to make merry. 

It had always been a rule during the lifetime 
of their mother that each of the children 


should try to give some poor child, if nota 

merry Christmas, at least a happier one than 

they could otherwise have had, and the plan 

was still kept up. For weeks beforehand 

Margaret had been busy mending old clothes 

and making new ones, while the boys had - 
made scrap-books, bought tops and balls, and : 
denied themselves many little indulgencies to ‘ 
have the more for charity. Mr. Colville, too, 
had ‘given them some money to spend on meat 
and materials for Christmas puddings, so that 
when they started on their rounds, direct} 

after breakfast on Christmas morning, they 
found their supply of presents so much larger 
than they could carry, that Tom _ had to way. 
lay a schoolfellow who happened to pass and 
press him into the service. Dick added to the 
general merriment by insisting upon fastening 
up a piece of holly and mistletoe in each poor 
room they visited, “to make it look Christ. 
massy,”’ as he said. Many cheerless homes were 
made brighter that morning, and it was with 
joyous hearts they joined on their return in 
the grand old song, ‘Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace and goodwill to 
all men.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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AND HOW SHE SPENT HER CHRISTMAS. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MYSTERIOUS BOX. 









=| HAT evening, 
just when the 
fe grey curtain of 


early winter 
F| twilight was 
| falling on that 
a Christmas Eve 
FY over Bellmin- 
«ster, a strange 
and wonderful 
thing happened 
in the house of 
Miss Champ- 
flower. A rail- 
— : way van called 
at her door, and delivered a large box. 
The servant-girl took it in, for just then 
Miss Champflower and Keziah were out, 
and great was their surprise on their re- 
turn to find it standing in the hall. Miss- 
Champflower was certainly expecting no 
box of any kind, as she declared loudly, 
but then this box bore most plainly 
outside her name and full address. 

With eager curiosity mistress and 
servant opened the mysterious lid. 
What could be hidden beneath all this 
cunningly wedged-in mass of paper 
padding? Miss Champflower’s hand 
went searching about inquisitively, and 
pulled out something. She gave a little 
scream as she held it up to the light of the 
candle. It was a grotesque paper mask. 

‘‘Why, dear me, whatever is that?”’ 
cried Keziah. 

“JT don’t quite know,’’ said Miss 
Champflower, turning the grinning face 
about between her fingers rather ner- 
vously. ‘It’s something horrid and 
odd, I think.”’ 





Keziah now put in her hand in her 
turn, and took out a popgun, which 
went off in her unwary grasp, and made 
her start and cry out. 

‘How can such extraordinary dis- 
agreeable things have been sent me ?”’ 
exclaimed Miss Champflower, in indig- 
nant plaintive surprise. 

‘‘That’s more than my headpiece 
can answer, ma’am,’’ replied Keziah. 
“Tt’s like Maze Monday in our house 
to-day. First that imperent letter, and 
then this here box. But we’ll go further 
into the brains of it before we’ve 
done.” 

Keziah’s next discovery was a doll 
with a sadly tumbled muslin petticoat. 

“‘There’s a bit of trumpery finery for 
you,’ was her remark. ‘‘ Dear me! 
whoever could have wasted their time 
in packing up such a lot of rubbish 2” 

“Well, in all the years that I have 
lived in Bellminster I never experienced 
such a Christmas Eve as this!’’ cried 
Miss Champflower, her cheeks growing 
more and more flushed as the mysterious 
box revealed more and more of its 
incomprehensible contents. 

‘‘We shall have all Troy town here 
by-and-bye,’’ said Keziah, as she brought 
to light a prancing wooden horse and a 
gaily painted parrot. 

Miss Champflower sat down, as 
though overceme by the unpleasant 
novelty of the situation. Keziah per- 
severed in her task of emptying the box, 
and before long the two elderly spinsters 
were surrounded by a whole nursery full 
of rattles, whistles, balls, tops, jumping 
mice, squeaking dogs, climbingmonkeys, 
and nine-pins. They were a ¢- ical 
sight enough, as they sat gaz». 
blankly now at each other, now at this 
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strange addition to their household 
effects, with their perplexed minds 
looking out of their bewildered eyes. 

‘‘There must certainly be some mis- 
take about the box,’’ said Miss Champ- 
flower at length. ‘‘I shall send down 
to the railway station, and see .. we can 
make anything out about it.” 

Keziah shook her head, and mur- 
mured something to the effect that, in 
her opinion, it would be no use, for im- 
perence had to do with the box as well 
as the letter; but Miss Champflower 
sent to the station nevertheless. She 
received no light from thence, however; 
the officials could only state that the 
box had arrived, by goods-train, ad- 
dressed to Miss Champflower, as she 
herself had seen, and that they had for- 
warded it to her in their van accordingly. 
Miss Champflower and Keziah had, 
therefore, to go to bed that Christmas 
Eve with the box and its contents under 
their roof, and with the strange mystery 
quite unsolved. 

Just at the time when Keziah and her 
mistress were in their deepest wonder 
over the box, the lady of the crimson: 
bows was standing at her window in the 
next house. A big round Christmas 
moon was just rising over the town, 
turning. the church spires to shafts of 
silver, and the girl, as she looked up 
at it, kissed a ring that shone on her 
finger, and blushed softly, while the 
moonbeams shed a tender halo round 
her; blushed softly, and whispered a 
prayer. 

It was Christmas morning, and all the 
air was full of a great golden harmon) 
of bells, that went and came in waves 
of melody upon the frosty breeze; 4” 
earts that had their cradles of chil¢ 
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like faith and steadfast love ready to 
receive the Heavenly Babe sent up their 
silent, joyous anthem; and carols were 
ringing, and holly-berries were gleaming 
star-like, and homes where there was 
fulness of brightness and of music were 
pouring them out, in the dear Master’s 
name, on homes where there was none. 
Miss Champflower sat alone with 
vague perfumes from Christmas Days 
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at first stood gazing in extreme bewilder- 
ment at the unexpected scene, had 
caught a glimpse of a black hat with a 
little crimson feather in it passing down 
the street. He had, thereupon, appar- 
ently ceased to take any further interest’ 


in the matter, and had hurried out to ~. jj 
meet the wearer of the hat, in whose ~ 


society he seemed to have found some- 
thing singularly satisfying and engross- 


long ago floating round her in spite of sing; for he was still deep in it when 


herself; for that word ‘‘ Rosie’’ was 
still echoing softly in her heart. There 
was a ring at the front-door bell and, 
half glad of the slight distraction, she 
went to answer it. She knew Keziah 
was out having a Christmas gossip with 
a neighbour, and that the servant-girl 


was deep in saucepans in the most. 


remote kitchen regions. When she 
opened the door, there stood before her 
a middle-aged gentleman dressed like 
a clergyman, and a much younger 
gentleman in the uniform of a naval 
officer. On the clergyman’s thoughtful 
face was written a story—a story of 
chastening, a story of love and bless- 
ing; in the young sailor’s handsome 
face was the bright sunrise of early 
manhood. 

The moment that Miss Champflower 
and the clergyman saw each other they 
stood as if spell-bound. At first, the 
expression in their faces was utter 
amazement ; then a great light suddenly 
dawned in the man’s eyes, while Miss 
Champflower’s cheeks turned as pale as 


the snow-flakes that were just beginning: 


to fall, and she leant against the wall 
for support. 

‘“‘Rosamond!’’ he exclaimed, and 
made a glad, hasty movement towards 
her. - 

She murmured the nameof “ Edward,”’ 
beneath her breath, but made a motion 
with her hand, as though to keep him 
back; the ice round her heart was only 
beginning to give way. 

‘‘Rosamond!’’ he cried again, with 
exceeding bitter anguish in his tone, 
‘“‘has not God yet let you learn to 
forgive ?”’ 

Still she made no answer. 

‘‘O Rosamond!’’ he went on, “listen 
at least, while I tell you a message I 
have brought. for you across the sea. 
When we: came back to England two 
years ago I] went to look for you at the 
old place to give this message, but I 
could find no trace, no tidings of you 
there; now God' has suddenly brought 
me face to face with you in a house where 
Iam come to join my daughter, and it 
shall be delivered.” 

‘‘A message?’’ she whispered, while 
her lips began to quiver. 

‘Rosamond, Hubert came and settled 
near us in Australia, and when he died, 
it was in my arms, and just at the last 
he said ‘Tell Rosie’ (acry as at the 
going out of an evil spirit burst from her 
at that word) ‘Tell Rosie I died loving 
and blessing hers tell her I have never 
ceased to pray for her; tell her to meet 
me in heaven.’”’ 

Then all the woman’s heart came to 
life at once, as with a warm blast of 
wind sent down from God, and she lay 
sobbing in her brother’s arms. 

Meanwhile the young sailor, who had 


Edward Champflower came out to look 
for him. 

Soon after that, Rosamond and 
Edward Champflower, the lady of the 
crimson bows, who was another Rosa- 
mond Champflower, and Edward’s 
daughter, and Harry Western, that 
daughter’s promised husband and a 
lieutenant in the navy, were all sitting in 
Christmas sunshine in Miss Champ- 
flower’s drawing-room. Everything was 
now explained, even the mystery of the 
thirty-seven babies. 

Edward’s wife had died in Aus- 
tralia, leaving him with this one 
child, with whom he had. returned 
to England two years ago, and had 
settled down as a curate in a remote 
parish in Cornwall. There father and 
daughter had done brave work for God, 
and there young Rosamond had become 
engaged to Harry Western, a neighbour’s 
son. Mr. Champflower and Harry had 
gone to London this Christmas, leaving 
Rosamond at Bellminster on their way 
to spend a few days with Mrs. Kingston, 
who had met her at a mutual friend’s 
house in Devonshire. One of their com- 
missions in London had been to get toys 
for a Christmas tree for Rosamond’s 
school children, and especially for her 
infant school of thirty-seven so-called 
babies. Harry Western had mistaken 
the number of Mrs. Kingston’s house, 
and this was how it happened that Miss 
Champflower received the letter and the 
box of toys both meant for her niece, 
and the two gentlemen had come to 
Miss Champflower’s instead of to Mis. 
Kingston’s. 

All this happened many Christmases 
ago. Rosamond Champflower is an 
old woman now, but she knows what 
Christmas joy and Christmas love for 
God and man mean. This Christmas 
Captain Western is at home with his 
wife, and Edward Champflower and he 
are sitting among what they call their 
rose garden, their rose garden ‘for which 
they send up glad Christmas thanks- 
giving; old Aunt Rose, and Rose the 
wife and mother, and little Rosie, now 
laughing on her father’s knee, now 
standing with bright, earnest face at 
her uncle’s side, as he tells the story of 
the shepherds and the angels. 


ALICE KING. 


THE END. 




























































































THE STARRY SKY. 
Mucu.knowledge of astronomy is not needed 


in order to see the glory and admire the 
beauty of the starry skies. 


‘“ Those earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights 
That give a name to every fixéd star, 
Have no more profit of their shining nights 
Than those that walk and wot not what 
they are.” 
Nor does’ -sgience always lead to devout 


- feeling. We may know little of the move- 


ments of the, celestial bodies, yet may with 
deepest reverence use the words of the Psal- 
mist, “The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth His handiwork.” 
-Yet there are few who would not wish to 
know a little more about the stars than the 
wondering ‘child or the untaught rustic. It 
gives a keener pleasure, as we gaze on the 
nightly sky, 'to be able to tell the names of the 
stars and the planets that are most conspicu- 
ous. We wish to show how easy it is to acquire 
this knowledge with its attendant pleasure. 
In looking up to the heavens on a clear 
winter night the first impression on the mind 
is that the number is almost infinite. This is 
an illusion. A good telescope may make cut 
tens of thousands, but of those visible to the 
naked eye at any time all over the heavens 
there never are more than two or three 
thousand. Astronomers class stars down to 
the sixteenth magnitude, but few eyes are 
good enough to see stars below the sixth mag- 
nitude. Of stars of the first magnitude only 
twenty-four are reckoned, some of which are 
in the southern hemisphere. There are about 
fifty of the second magnitude in both hemi- 
spheres, and about 200 of the third magni- 
tude. It is only a few of the chief stars that 


‘most will care to know by name. 


-Let us begin on the night when this number 
of our paper reaches the hands of most of our 
readers, the 15th of December.  J.et the 
hour be 8 p.m.: The moon, nearly full, is in 
the eastern half of the sky, in the constellation 
Taurus. Few stars will, therefore, be visible in 
that part of the heavens, the smaller stars 
being invisible to the naked eye in the strong 
moonlight. But stars of. the “first magnitude 
will be seen in other parts of the sky. In the 
celestial maps, of which we give specimens, 
the places of the principal-stars are given. 
But these maps do not ‘give the places of the 
ever shifting’planets, which are sometimes the 
most conspicuous objects in the sky. 

‘The planet Jupiter, which: has been 2 
brilliant object"in“the east duting the late 


- autumn ‘evenings, will be the evening star of 


the winter. On December 15, about 8 p.m, 
he is easily’ detected by his superior magnl- 
tude, shining high in the heavens, a little to 
the west of the meridian, looking south. 
Saturn, with far inferior lustre, may be seed 
nearly on the meridian, a short distance east 
of Jupiter. : = hy 

These two planets are beautiful objects 
when viewed through a telescope, and it does 
not require a very powerful one to reveal t e 
markings on their surface. On this evening, 
the 15th December, Jupiter will be se? 
attended by his four moons, two in advance 
and two following, and if watched for a short 
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time, the relative» positions of’ the ‘satellites 
will be seen to'vary as they travel round their 


parent planet... Saturn is a. more magnificent : - 


object, but'a more powerful glass is needed to 
see all the- beauty of the rings and to: sight 
the attendant: moons. . A telescope which 
shows the moons of Jupiter will. discern the 
largest moons. of Saturn and: the principal 
features of the:rings. DOES Teco au nA yas 

In many places there are powerful ‘tele- 


scopes placed:.for public use for a'small.pay-«' 


ment, and we-advise our readers. to embrace 
the opportunity ‘of! seeing ‘such: beautiful 
objects as Jupiter and Saturn. -On'the cliff at 
Brighton we.lately had a'splendid view. We 
wonder that more people do not: invest in 
telescopes for hire. In most ofthe suburbs of 
London they would soon pay their cost and a 
good profit. Not in schools only, but in 
many families, the telescope would give 
instructiun and: pleasure. 

During the earlier part of the evening of 
the 15th the planet Venus will be a very 
brilliant object in the south-west after sun- 
set. She sets below the horizon on the 15th 
at 6 hours 47 min.\p.m. : 


But our chief :purpose isto speak of the . 


starry skies as they appear night after night 
and month after month. throughout the year. 
It is the position: of the fixed stars alone 
that is given, in.,our star, maps.- .As. the 
moon interferes with the clear..shining of the 
stars, we must confine our; view to the maps 
for the present. * YS 

These views represent the starry sky at 
London, looking north..and south, about 
8 p.m, in the middle of: December. 

In a future paper.we shall deal with the 
southern hemisphere, as seen by dwellers in 
our Australian colonies, South Africa, South 
America, and other places where the sky is 
decked with stars and constellations unknown 
in northern climes. 

In the sky views of London the observer is 
supposed to be looking north, directly over 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and looking south, over 
Greenwich Hospital, with the Royal Observa- 
tory in the. background. 

The selectionof London is a purely arbitrary 
one; any other place in or near the same lati- 
tude, 51° 30° north, would answer as well. 
Nor does it matter in what district of London 
the observer is, placed. At Kensington or at 
Greenwich, ‘at Clapham or at Hampstead, the 
general appearance of the heavens is the same. 
Indeed, with ‘slight differences, easily ad- 
mutting of being corrected by comparing the 
maps of other months, these star maps hold 
good for the whole of Great Britain and 
Ireland. : 
_ they represent the heavens at the local 
time named, and:as of London, so of Canada, 
North Germany, Asia, or any other station in 
any longitude remote from Greenwich, at the 
local time of each’ place. So of the sky of 
the southern hemisphere ; . if the. map gives 
the midnight sky at Cape Town, an observer 
at Sydney or Melbourne would have. seen the 


Sainé stars in the same positions above the - 


orizon at his local midnight, which occurred 
eight or nine hours before: 

In comparing the diagrams with the sky 
the observer is supposed to be looking either 
due north or south along the exact meridian 
of his station. The easiest way of finding 
this is to draw, an imaginary line from the 
7 cesstar to. the zenith, and thence to the 
Pea when the meridian line is sufficiently 
clesmined for comparing the diagrams with 
he heavens, 

a celestial vault being spherical, it is of 
ri ag only an approximate view that can be 
Pde for there must be distortion \to some 
lg in the parts of, the map near the hori- 
The ‘objects low down in the east or 
Whi are therefore not given, an omission 

ich will seldom be missed by observers in 
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London and’ other towns, where'the View is 


rarely clear down to the horizon. 


ber sky, looking first northward... 


Ursa Major, the Great Bear, is probably the. 
most familiar of. all’ the constellations of the 


northern hemisphere. Astronomers say that 


there are nearly 250, stars in this constellation,’ 
’ which extends over a large tract of sky, above 


half of them visible without.a telescope. But 
the seven principal ‘stars are ‘alone: of: general 
interest.’ : They form a group known by many 


names,’ as. the form-‘is. fancied to resemble: 


terrestrial. objects. ,The Plough is the’most 
common English ‘name, ‘or, Charles’s Wain in 
some parts. of the: country... It-is also vul- 
garly known as the Butcher’s ‘Cleaver, which 


it resembles... In ‘America it is called The. 


Dipper,. after .the long-handled ladle in 
common use. .The handle of the Dipper or 
of the Plough ‘is seen near the dome. of St. 
Paul’s in the map. . The two ‘furthest’ stars’ of 
the seven are called the Pointers, as a ‘line 
drawn through them points tothe pole, from 


- which Polaris, ‘or’ the: Pole-star, is to’:all. 


appearance not far distant. - 

Round. this’star’as a.centre all the stars of 
the northern .hemisphere’seem:to. move... The 
altered position of the Plough,-for instance, 
marks both the hour of the night and the 
season of. the year, as. the maps’ in Mr. 
Dunkin’s ‘‘ Midnight Sky ’’ show at'a glance. 


The Pole-star, meanwhile, from night. to: 


night, from month to month, and from year 
to year, remains’in the-same place, and has 


so remained in “historical: ‘times. .:.The poet .: 
Dryden, describing the infancy of navigation as’ 


practised by the seamen of Phoenicia, the men 
of Tyre and Sidon,.who: brought ships through. 
the Great Sea, or ‘Mediterranean, and north- 
ward to the coast of Britain :— 


‘Rude as their ships were navigated then, 
No useful compass, or meridian known ; 
Coasting, they kept the land within their ken, 
And knew no north but when the Pole-star 
shone.” 


Shakespeare, in Yudius Cesar, refers to th 
steadfast fixity of the Pole-star :— 


*¢T am as constant as the northern star, - 

Of whose true, fixed, and resting quality 

There is no fellow in‘ the firmament. 

The skies are pointed with unnumbered 
sparks ; 

They are all fire, and everyone doth shine ; 

But there’s but one doth hold his place: 

So in the world,” &c. oe 


The rising of the: seven stars in revolving 
round the Pole-star as the night wears on is 
also referred to by Shakespeare. A scene in: 
Henry ZV. thus begins. - It is an inn yard at 
Rochester. Enter a carrier with a lantern in 
his hand:— ; 

“Heigh ho! it. must be. four by the day. 
Charles’s Wain is over the new chimney, and 
yet our horse not packed.” 

The lower map exhibits the Plough in a very 
different aspect, but the stars over the sly still 
bear the same relative position. . This is a map 
of the northern sky at the same hour in the 
middle of May. Each-month of the year at. 
the same hour, and each hour of the night, 
shows a different. aspect of the heavens. 

We speak of ‘the fixed stars” as dis- 
tinguished from “ the planets,” or wanderers, 
which are continually changing their places, 
both with regard to. the, fixed stars and to 
themselves also. The movements and changes 
of the planets may seem irregular, but: they 
are all certain and.constant, however: erratic 
their courses may appear to the untaught eye. 
The: exact position: of-every.planet in. the:sky 
can be calculated: by astronomers, and marked 
on a celestial map. with unfailing certainty for 
any given date. In.an almanack or pocket- 
book you will usually find the times and places 


Now let'us look'at the map of the Decem- 
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of the most conepieNote planets given for the 
various months throughout ‘the year. In the 
Nautical Almanack, which is’ prépared: for the 

“use of mariners::who maybe long: at sea, the 
‘astronomical information ‘is given’ for’ several 
years in advance. Such ‘calculations’ would 
not ‘be: possible if: all the: movements’ of the 


: heavenly bodies were not fixed and'sure, how- 


ever irregular any of them may appear.: 

The fixed stars’ are .also'so. called because 
they always remain. in'the same relative posi- 
tion with respect'to:each other. 'They.appear 
to revolve every twenty-four hours; but this 
motion is. only apparent,:owing: tothe rota- 
tion of: the earth upon its axis in:that, period. 
Opposite to the north and south poles of the 
revolving earth there are. two celestial poles, 


_ or fixed points, of the:imaginary.axis round 


which ‘the firmanent seems to revolve. The 
familiar Pole-star is to the eye very near the 
northern -celestial pole, ‘and. round. it all the 
other stars appear to make theirnightly revo- 
lution.; The more distant any star, or con- 
Stellation of ‘stars, is from the “Polar-star, the 
greater is the apparent movement,‘as it kas to 
make a larger circle insweeping round.: But the 
stars and constellations all maintain their rela- 
tive... distances, fixed, although’ in: .different 
positions, as the vast’ celestial’ clock- seems to 
gorounds,.;.. 9 93; 07. rag dg. 
Looking upwards from the. Pole-star, which 
is nearly the centre.of: the map;::almdst to a 
point: overhead; we. see, Cassiopeia’s chair, 
readily distinguished;:from its resemblance to 
an antique chair; and:there being:no:interven- 
ing star of any:size.).. 3.10 fy anichaaty 
‘The:large:star-to'the left of the map, nearly 
on.a line with-Polaris, is Vega, or Alpha Lyre. 
The principal.:stars -in each constellation are 
named by’ the letters of the Greek alphabet, a 
common designation’ being thus obtained for 
the descriptions in all languages. The isolated 
position of Vega, with respect to other large 
stars, renders it always a conspicuous object 
in the heavens. It is one of the brightest of 


' the stars, Sirius alone being universally thought 


to exceed:it in lustre.. Sir John - Herschel, 
however, places the relative brightness of stars 
in both hemispheres as follows : — Sirius, 
Canopus, Alpha Centauri, Arcturus, Rigel, 
and Vega. ane ytd 

The large star in the Mitky Way above 
Vega is Deneb,:or Alpha Cygni. Cygnus, or 
the Swan, is one of the 48 constellations into 
which the ancients divided the starry sky. 


. These divisions are often fanciful;.and in few 


instances easily.traced;° but having .been used 
by astronomical: writers: in all: countries and 
times, and adopted 'by Ptolemy:in:his catalogue 
of stars,.they ‘continue in all-books and maps 
of ‘the heavens. :The ancients*enumerated 48 
constellations, ..12 being the: ‘signs’ of the 


- Zodiac,” or that broad. zone of the heavens 


within. the area: of.:which all the ‘apparent 
motions of the Sun, Moon, and larger planets 
are included... The other 36 asterisms, or con- 
stellations, still bear their ancient names, but 
others. have: been added since the sky of the 


southern hemisphere has been observed by 


astronomers. ion 

The Milky Way, in which. is the.star last 
named, Deneb, is-a well-known nebulous tract 
of the sky, diverging’ ‘at a certain point into 
two branches, which afterwards: re-unite. It 
stretches from the northern far.into the 
southern hemisphere, in breadth: very irregular, 
from three or four to fifteen or sixteen degrees. 
When any part of this tract is viewed with a 
powerful telescope it is seen to: consist of in- 
numerable stars, so crowded together that this 
combined light only produces, to’ the naked 
eye, that nebulous or cloudy appearance by 
which it is distinguished, Even with au 
ordinary binocular glass the cloud resolves 
itself into stars. It occupies about onc- 
twelfth of the celestial vault; and ‘about one- 
ninth of the sky visible in this country. ' Even 
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THE MIDNIGHT SKY AT LONDON, LOOKING SOUTH (December I5, 10 P.M.). 


inthe parts of the galaxy most thinly clustered 
multitudes of stars appear to telescopic vision, 
most of them of small magnitude. 

_ in speaking of the magnitude or size of stars 
It 1s to be understood that this refers only to 
their appearance to the naked eye, and that 
it is due chiefly to the relative distances from 
the observer. Stars of the first magnitude, as 
they are called, may be minute, for all we 
know, compared with others more remote and 
though scarcely visible. 

Returning to our map, the star to the right 
of Deneb, below the Milky Way, is Alpha 
Cephei, the constellation Cepheus occupying 
this part of the sky.: Beyond Cassiopeia, on 
the upper verge of the map, is Alpha Persei. 
To the right, beyond the Milky Way, the three 
Stars in order are, Capella, Beta Aurigze, and 
Castor. For lesser stars we must refer to the 
index-diagram which accompanies cach map 
in Mr, Dunkin’s book. aes 

But we must now briefly refer to the sky 
as we tum round and look south. Let us 
take a later hour, 10 p-m., when several 
famous stars are conspicuous. ‘The familiar 
thtee stars known as Orion’s Belt will probably 
lst catch the eye. In the left corner of the 
map the equally familiar Castor and Pollux 
will be recognised. Directing the eye back to 
Orion Just below the Milky Way is Betel- 
Feuse, next to which, to the right, is Bella- 
tls, and then upwards to the right Aldebaran, 
with its companions, the Hyades, Beta Tauri, 
and Procyon. Below Orion, about the same 
“Stance as Betelgeuse above, is the brilliant 
‘tar Rigel, and tothe left of the map the 
Most brilliant of all, Sirius. On the upper 
ae of the map from the Twins, before 
Candie to the Milky Way, we see the bright 
fe hee The-zenith is occupied ‘by the con- 
A i ion Perseus, the chief star of which, 

pha Persei, is a little west of the meridian. 


In the little branch of the Milky Way is Algol. 
The only other object we need name is the 
group of the Pleiades, easily distinguished by 
their nebulous appearance to the naked eye, 
but resolved into numerous stars by an ordi- 
nary opera-glass. The ‘principal star of the 
Pleiades, Alcyone, isabout the third magnitude. 

Besides the apparent nightly movements of 
the fixed stars, owing to the revolution of the 
earth round its axis, there is apparent change, 
as we have said, from month to month 
throughout the year, owing to the annual 
revolution of the earth round the sun. From 


‘these terrestrial movements combined,’ the 


starry sky never presents exactly the same 
aspect at different hours of the night or diffe- 
rent nights of the year, when viewed from the 
same spot on the earth’s surface. But after 
the year has revolved, the same course is 
renewed, and the appearance of the heavens is 
the same from year to year for any given 
month and night and hour. On this principle 
star maps and celestial globes are constructed. 
The star maps which we have given are from 
a work by Mr. Dunkin, of the Royal Obser- 
vatory, ‘‘The Midnight Sky.” * The maps 
represent the starry sky of the northern and of 
the southern hemispheres at midnight, each 
month of the year; but the same maps are 


available for any hour before or after midnight . 


on turning to a different month. For instance, 
the aspect of the sky at London on December 


15th, at 8 p.m., is the sameas the midnight | 





***The Midnight Sky: Familiar Notes on the 
Starsand Planets.” By, Ed 


“Leisure Hour” Office, 56, Paternoster-row. A 
most interesting and instructive, as well as beautiful 


hemisphere, and are useful for reference in. any part 
. . 


‘of the world. ; 


win Dunkin, F.R.S., and ~ 
' Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society. With 
_ thirty-two star maps and numerous other illustrations. 


sky of October 15th. Each map. is accom- 
panied by an outline diagram containing the 
position and names of the principal stars. 
More names are given than a young observer 
will care to know or be able.to remember. It 
is sufficient to know a few of the brightest and 


-most conspicuous of the stars, the names 


of which are familiar in poetry and. history, 
and in books of travel. Literature abounds in 
references to particular, stars, and the sacred 
book. speaks of Arcturus and Orion, and the 
Pleiades.. The translators of the Bible have 
given the classic names corresponding to those 


-used by the ancients in the East ; and who would 


not like to know these stars and others that are 
familiarin the literature of all nations and times? 


(Zo be corcluded.) 


FOR WILFRED. 
(With a pair of scarlet stockings from Granny 
—her knitting ; the first she ever dit.) 
For Wilfred’s little pilgrim feet 
These stockings are intended, 
And when adversity they meet 
She prays they: may be ‘‘ mended.” 


A cardinal he must not be, 
Of scarlet understanding ; 
Yet ‘cardinal virtues,’’ constantly, 
Be in his walk expanding. 


And if he learned, when dropt a stitch, 
To pick it up, like granny, . 

He will have learnt a secret, which 
Is something very canny.: - 


- From monoped to biped she 
volume, which ought to be in every home library. ~ 
. The maps include the southern as well as the northern 


For love has strained endeavour ; 
And, oh! may love and duty be 


Our Wilfred’s walk forever! EE. C. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
II. 








RHE skilful’ fingers of 

a| Kate the first were 
kept occupied in 
. painting’ on. little silk 
‘pincushions, which 
were made by one of 
the other members of 


“board (old post-cards) 
the sizeof a penny, 


¥) and-each covered with 

XO) N_C/sxXE ribbon or scraps of 
i Pes VS <silk, and then stitched 
FANS together all round and 

y: iN filled with pins. On 


one side Kate would 
paint a little picture 
or flower, and on the 
other the initials of 
; the recipient. On 
% these they expended four- 
> pence; threepence for half 
a yard of broad ribbon and 
They 


af/l\y, one penny for pins. 

acne. were made for one or two 
ay of the girls, and for two 
3@5 others. there were_pocket- 


handkerchiefcases. This idea 
originated with one of ithe Kates, and was 
much applauded by the other members, 
as being at once pretty, useful, and cheap. 
Two pieces of white cardboard, five in- 
ches square; and four pieces, aninch and a 
half wide and five inches long, were first cut 
out. These were all bound round with narrow 


blue ribbon, and then stitched together into - 


the shape of a shallow box, into which hand- 
kerchiefs would just slip easily ; the square of 
cardboard for the lid was, of course, only sewn 
on at one side. A little rosette of ribbon was 
then stitched on to the centre of the lid, and a 
loop by which to raise it, and the case was 
complete. One sheet of white cardboard 
(costing fourpence) and five and a_ half 
yards of ribbon (at one penny a yard) was 
sufficient for the two cases, so they were not 
very costly. 

There were one or two little maidens of 
very tender years to be provided for, not yet 
emerged from the age when soft playthings are 
preferable to hard or angular ones. Julia 
undertook to make for one of these small 
guests a dog of harmless nature, with nothing 
injurious to baby life about him ; in fact, a very 


— 






much improved edition of the animal. After 
a great many trials, of which the funny results 
provoked much laughter and fun, she suc- 
ceeded in producing’a first-rate dog, whose 
skin was madeof part of an old brown 
velveteen dress, his eyes of boot buttons, and 
his teeth stitches of white worsted. His skin 
was in four pieces, and when spread out flat 
half of the outside was the shape of fig. 1, 
whilst fig. 2 represents half the under ‘part. 
The ear, fig. 3, was gathered in a little at 
the base ; and the tail, half of which is‘shown 


two rounds. of “tard. - 


in fig. 4, was first stuffed, and then sewn into 
its wonted position. The dog.was stuffed 
with scraps of all sorts, and was very success- 
tul in appearance, though Julia found: it 
difficult to satisfy inquirers as to the breed to 
which it belonged. ; 

A youth of some three summers was like- 
wise presented with a dog,: but, unlike that 
destined for the little girl, his was a ferocious- 
looking animal, made of ' black serge, with 
fiercely glaring red-béad’ eyes. 

And for a boy of six Rose constructed a 
set of reins. “She bought.a quarter of a yard 
of American’ cloth for threepence halfpenny, 
which she sloped out’ so as ‘to:form a point in 
front and‘one at ‘each side. ‘This'was bound 
with red braid, and: had alittle halfpenny bell 
stitched to-each point..:,It was made to tie 
round the waist, and at either side of the back 
were attached long loops of braid, each a yard 
and a half long. This braid made the reins 
rather expensive, but: Rose found that ‘she 


could buy it by the piece of three dozen yards - 


for one shilling and -fourpence halfpenny, 
which was much cheaper than’ buying it by 


-the yard, and she found. that she required ~ 


almost the whole of that quantity, as so much 
was needed for the ship:coil rings. A finish- 
ing touch was added to the reins in the shape 
of a prancing steed cut out of red flannel and 
securely gummed on in the middle. 

*‘We have nothing at all for Fanny Bliss 
yet,” said Julia, despairingly ; ‘“‘and she is so 
clever and feels herself so grown up, I am 
sure she will despise anything we can make. 
Could we not buy her a book ?” 

““No,” said Rose; ‘‘ that would take more 
than her share of the money. ‘And besides, I 
had an idea for her while I was out this 
morning, so went straight into a shop and 
bought the materials. Here are the bills :— 
‘One sheet of thin millboard, threepence ; 
half a yard of blue glazed lining, twopence 
halfpenny; one yard of natrow blue ribbon, 
one penny.’ There is more lining than we 
need, as it is so wide; but I thought we could 
cut the remainder into very thin strips, with 
which to tie up the parcels and hang them on 
the tree, and hope the company will think it 
looks like blue ribbon. Kate, will you kindly 
bring mamma’s patch-bag, and see if there 
is half a yard of material of any kind in it, 
and then I will expound my idea ?” 

The bag contained several pieces of suitable 
material, from which Rose picked out a strip 
of dark coloured serge. ‘Now, Kate,” said 


she, ‘if you will begin to make this into a 
roll for carrying music, I can go on with the 
list. The cardboard must be cut long enough 





- Fig 2 


to go once’ rourid the pieces of music, but not 
to.lap over. Then the serge must be an inch 


‘ larger than'thé blue lining, so that it can be 


hemmed down’ on to it all round. But as 
soon as you have cut it out, before-you begin 
to sew it, if the other Kate will display her 
artistic skill by drawing Fanny’s initials on 
the serge and a little spray of flowers, or 
something of that kind, we can work it over 
in blue crewels, and it will be by no means a 
present to be despised, even by the proud and 
haughty Fanny. The ribbon, of. course, is 


. for strings, and I presume it is unnecessary to 
explain that- the cardboard is for stiffening, © 


all 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, ' 


and should be placed between. the serge ang 
the lining. But toreturn to the list. Next 
comes Cousin Tom, It ‘is really no use 
making anything «breakable-for him, or it wil] 
be:in pieces -before ‘the evening is’ over, ang 
probably he will have'injured himself seriously 
with it at the same time.» That boy’s fingers 
seem to have a mysterious ‘affinity for shar 

knives and:pieces of glass and anything else 
he can:cut or bruise himself.with:- I met him 
yesterday returning from a‘slide’ on the pond, 
and he looked’ like a»wounded‘hero after 4 
battle.” ee: 

‘cA brilliant idea, Rose; :that will be the 
very thing.” 

~ «© What will? A field of battle?” 

“No; but my imaginative soul instantly 
conjured up a picture of wounded men being 
carried by compassionate doctors to the 
ambulance in the rear of the army; which, 
not to compare small things with great, 
suggested. to my’ mind a: case ‘of sticking 
plaister.” ime oe 

“That would do splendidly; but I do not 
know how to make one.” 

Oh, I will manage that; I-will use those 
little scraps of coloured cardboard, left from 
the lamp-shade, ‘cut ‘two pieces into oblong 
shapes, bind them with ribbon, sew them 
together at. the bottom aml two sides, and 
there is the case. We might embellish it 
‘further .by writing on one side“sonie appro- 
priate sentiment, such:as ‘I‘heal all wounds 
but. those ofthe heart,’ and on the other sides 
paint-an elaborate monogram. You can buy 
pieces of thebest court-plaister for one penny 
each, and if we ‘get two of those—one pink 
and one black—we can enclose them between 
two pieces of white paper, ‘tied together at 
the top by a tiny bow of ribbon, which will 
also serve to draw the whole out from the 
case. Ifwe could have afforded it we could 
have sewn on to one side of the case a sheath 
of silk, with a tiny pair of scissors in it to cut 
the plaister with; but, after all, it would be 
no kindness, for he would cut himself with 
them so often he would use up all the sticking- 
plaister in no time.” 

“Then, lastly, we come to Maggie Grey. 
You are making the little white muslin apron 
for her, are you not, Julia? Do you think it 
will be pretty ?”’ 

“Yes, Iam sure it will. This piece is for 
a bib, and these long strips are for a frill to 
go all round the apron ; it has only taken one 
yard of muslin, and has cost sixpence three- 
farthings so far, but I think we might afford 
three-quarters of a yard of ribbon to make 
two little bows under which to pin the bib 
on to the shoulders, it would be such an 
improvement.” 

Rose happened to have -bought a yard of 
ribbon by mistake that morning, so gave it to 
Julia, which was just the last touch needed 
to make the aproncharming. This completed 
the list of gifts the illustrious quartette had 

made, or were In 
the act of mak- 
ing. The meet- 
ing had . to be 
prolonged some- 
‘what beyond its 
usual length im 
order to finish off 
- everythiag. Pre- 





sently Julia looked up from her dog, whose 


tail refused to take the graceful curl she 
desired. | ‘ 
“Rose,” she cried, “we have quite for- 
gotten ourselves! We really do ceserve 
presents after slaving for everybody else as 'v¢ 
have been doing.” . __ ee I 
“Yes, I think you do deserve them, and 
should not be at all surprised if you find that 
Santa Claus has. sent .you something after 


“Oh, you good, sweet creature, to make 
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RESULTS OF PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


us’ things. 
thing ?” 

«J should think not, indeed. Tama great 
deal too old to have things .off a Christmas 
Tree,” answered Rose, with a fine air of 
dignity. (U3 Fete Mae be 


Have you given yourself any- 


where is the tree to Come from ? ” 


“That we shall-have to. hire. I have 


spoken to the florist ‘about’ ‘it; and he has ° 


promised to let us_ have: one:Jargeé: enough for 
our purpose for ninepence,: provided it does 
not catch fire Zoo often.?? +3226 10 

«Could we not have something new inithe 
way of lighting up the: tree ?”’ asked Kate the 
first; ‘an arrangement.of magnesium -wire 
would be good, I think.” 

“Or a dish.of burning brandy and salt 
concealed in the pot would impart a beautiful 
bluish-grey tinge toeveryone’s facé that would 
be atoncenovel and pleasing,” suggested Julia. 

‘Now, Julia, don’t scoff,” said Rose. “I 
shold rather like something new, Kate, but 
considering our very limited means, I am in- 
clined to think nothing would serve our pur- 
pose better, or look prettier than the time- 
honoured little coloured candles, and they are 
at any rate cheap and easy to manage. 
What is the opinion of the rest of the 
meeting ?” 


‘The meeting, on the whole, agreed with . 
* Rose, who went on to inform them that, 


as their whole expenditure, including a-shilling 
reserved for candles and ‘ninepence for the 
tree, and even a reel of sewing silk, only 


: t, te Laie fs. 2/4 amounted to six shillings and three-halfpence, 
“Well, you are. not much older. than 

mamma and grandmamma, I'should imagine, ° 
are you? And I should not be much- sur-.’ 
prised if there is, found to ‘be something for’ 
you, too, on the’ branches.” By-the-bye, Rose, ' 


she felt justified in suggesting that they 


should spend a few pence more on two ideas - 


of hers. The first, was that they should 
give a trifling present to their servant off the 


tree, that she might not feel left. out in the 


cold‘ while everyone else was enjoying theni- 
selves; she had thought of an apron of 
checked muslin, to wear in:the afternoon. 


She said it would only need three-quarters of . 
a yard, and would not cost more than four- . 
pence halfpenny. .The meeting agreed to this . 


at once, ‘and Kate the second. volunteered to 


- make it. og taht 
-“T was obliged to take for granted that you 


would agree to my next idea,”’ Rose went ‘on, 


“as there was no time to lose, so I have 


bought the materials for it, consisting of a 


‘fourpenny packet of plain white cards; and 


what I suggest is that we should give with 
each present a card with a little picture or 
device in one corner, if Kate the first will 
kindly paint them, and then averse with a good 
wish for the new year, or something of that 
sort, each made particularly appropriate to the 
recipient. What do you think ?” 

“Oh, lovely! if you will hire a poet for the 
occasion ; but, failing this, where is the poetry 
to come from ?” 


TQI 


“Oh, I don’t mean real. good. poetry, of 
course; but—well, I manufactured one or two: 


-just for samples. ,For example, for Harry I 


thought something ;like this would do; 

‘For you, my trusty schoolboy, my prophetic 
Twelve. months of .play.‘and, study doth: 
SORCSORE re ica eee 
Think more of his than: that —.to work 


your mind'apply, <"* Nr oy 

So shall the prize next year your-portion be.’ 

I am sure we can manage plenty-of couplets: 
of that inferior quality, so ‘we will have a- 
select committee to-morrow morning to-manu-. 


facture and write. them out. ,Now we have 


everything arranged, and . there .is still 
three . shillings ‘and twopence left .. for 
the purchase ‘of. lemons’ and.-sngar. for 
lemonade, . currants and the other ingre- 
dients for home-made cakes and< buns, and 
all the other eatables likely ‘to ‘charm, the 
outhful mind. I propose that, while Julia and 
t are invoking the poetic muse to-morrow 
morning, the two prosaic Kates employ their 
leisure in the making-up. of the said. cakes 
into the most elegant forms'they can devise, 
and I would humbly remind them in particular, 
of the charms of pastry pigs, with currant 
eyes. And now, ladies, as Her Majesty 
would say, ‘It is with satisfaction that I find 
myself at length enabled to release you 
from your arduous labours,’ and I declare 
this meeting prorogued till to-morrow 
morning.” 





RESULTS OF PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
TIV.—PLAIN NEEDLEWORK. 
Examiners: 
MARY LAyzourn, 
MARIE KARGER. 


Tak result of the knitting contest has proved a great and unexpected 
success, both as regards number of competitors and style of work. 
The regularity of the stitches clearly testified that the homely art of 
knitting is largely practised among English girls, indeed more so than 
is generally supposed. All the workers certainly deserve hearty thanks 
for their industry and charity. 

Every stocking or sock underwent examination in five distinct points, 
the most faulty one being the heel, which was often deficient both in 
width and length. Some, otherwise good knitters, had allowed barely 
1} inches when from 2} to 3 inches would have been the correct length 
in proportion to the size of their stocking. The insufficient breadth 
was due either to the bad division of the instep and heel stitches or to 
the extreme tightness of the strengthening, whether when using double 
wool or the alternate slipped stitch. A few other heels, on the con- 
trary, were far too wide, although as stiff and thick as a board. The 
favourite turning seemed to be the heart-shaped one. 

_Here and there astumpy foot evinced a poor knowledge of propor- 
tion and want of judgment, precisely the same drawbacks which 
characterised last term’s Night-dress Competition, though not so pre- 
valent this time. The natural inference of this remark is that many 
girls, full of good feeling for the poor, ply their nimble fingers without 
using their eyes or their common sense. 

As bad training must be partly blamed for this, every effort will 


move than ever be mainly directed to counteract it by definite plans and . 


specimens, 
the warmest encouragement ! 
STOCKINGS. 
FIRST PRIZE—TWO GUINEAS. - 
Florence Downs, Orphan Working School, Maitland-park (14). 
SECOND PRIZE—ONE GUINEA. 
Ada Rees, Wainfelin, Pontnewynydd, near Pontypool, Monmouth (18), 
SOCKS. 
x FIRST PRIZE—TWO GUINEAS. 
Margery E. Cuyler, Ballybot, N.S., Newry, Ireland (17). 
7 . SECOND PRIZE—ONE GUINEA. 
lizabeth Rose Hayles, Fairfield Cottage, Clifton-road, Winchester (20). 
STOCKINGS AND SOCKS. 
CERTIFICATES OF THE FIRST CLASS. 


we me Orphan Working School, Maitland-park, Haverstock- 
iis 


Surely the persevérance of our dear girls is well worthy of. 


Mary Mundell, 56, Grove-street, Cowcaddens, Glasgow (20). 

Margaret Fraser, The Manse of Petty, near Inverness, Scotland (153), 
Lizzie Fowler, Aston Clinton, Tring, Bucks (13). 

Ada Sharpe, Aston Clinton, Tring, Bucks (14). 

M. C. Rayne Nicol, School House, near Braintree, Essex. 

Jane Hope Grierson, 1, Athole-gardens, Kelvinside, Glasgow, 
N.B. (17). 
Rosie C. We pidge, 10, Theresa-place, Bristol-road, Gloucester (17). 

Isabella Anderson Tuke, 7, Viewforth-terrace, Edinburgh (14). 
Annie M. Lacklans, Fort William. ; 

Hannah Finney, Milton House, Broad-walk, Brixton (19). 
Charlotte Watson, 90, Regent-terrace, Stirling-road, Glasgow (16). 
Lizzie Giles, 28, Loman-road, Jackson-road, Holloway (17). 

Alice C. C. Scott, 15, Glenton-terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow (17). 
Mary T. Roos, 136, High-street, Merthyr Tydfil. : 

Annie Crawford, 1, Northumberland-place, North Shields (19). 
Laura Hoggan, Campbill, Glasgow (18). 

Jane Taylor Ewen, Mill Bank, Forfar, Scotland (19). 

Jessie Louisa Robertson, Struam-park, Cupar, Fife, N.B. (20). 
Mary A. Tanqueray, Tingrith Rectory, Wobum, Beds (20). 
Minnie Goldfinch, Harbour-street, Whitstable (18). 

Henrietta Dixon, South Brook, Great Ayton, via Northallerton (17). 
Matilda Huddlestone, Arthington Mills, Otley, Yorks (18), 
Rosetta. Hill, Royal Hotel, Bath (17). : 

Emma Jackson, Fernslope, Belper, Derbyshire (17). 

Emily Alderson, 10, Peck-lane, Nottingham (16). 

Ellen Billing, Orphan Working School, Maitland-park, N.W. (13). 
Annie Leigh, Orphan Working School, Maitland-park, N.W. (13). 
Emily Christina Buttensham, Smeton Rectory, Leicester 

Lucy A. Jones, 26, Ashburnham-grove, Greenwich, S.E. (19). 


CERTIFICATE OF THE SECOND CLASS. 
M.A. Henderson, 


Edith M..Hamilton, Silverdale, Werter-road, Putney, London. 
Amy Robertson, North of Scotland Bank, Macduff, N.B. (17). 


_Kate Clements, Cream Hall, Highbury-park, London, N. (19). 


Elizabeth Lucy Stone, 40, West-street, Farnham, Surrey (15). 

Elizabeth Adams, 45, Buckingham-place, Brighton (19). 

Margaret L. H. Edmondstane, Ordale, Shetland Isle (15). 

Louisa Smythe, 33, Fitzwilliam-place, Dublin (18). 

Jane H. Gibson, Certificated Mistress, Waltera Winter Warrener, West 
Gate, Haltwhistle, Northumberland (15). 

Agnes Robina Reid, 515, New City-road, Glasgow (12). 

S. A. Smith, York-street, Leek, Stoke-on-Trent (18). 

C. E. Costell, The Rectory, Whitehouse (18). 

Emmie Booth, 2, Scarcroft-terrace, York (11). ; 

Alice Blair, Brewery House, Longton, Staffordshire (17), 

Pollie Steventon, Post Office, Ettinshall, near Wolverhampton (15). 

Mary D. Wylie, 24, North Fort-street, North Leith, N.B. (17). 

L. Griffelles, Smith Bros., near the Station, Hoylatre, Cheshire (21). 
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Mary Mundell, 56, Grove-street, Cowcaddens, Glasgow (20). 
Fanny Parkes, Chilwell, near Nottingham (15), 
Louina K. Wining, 42, Cedar-road, Walham Green, Fulham, S.W, 
Eliza Alice Franklin, Colon-hill, Shrewsbury (16). 

MacGregor, Buchill House, Banton, via Dewdey (18). 
Sarah Jane Hart, Callow-hill, Virginia Water, near Staines (16). 
Ethel Cowell, Colne House, Ipswich (15). 
Lizzie S. Manton, 16, Jamaica-street, Edinburgh (17). 
Mary Smith, 49, High-street, Berwick-on-Tweed (20). 
Agnes Leitch, 21, Oackfield-terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow (17}). 
Sarah E. Knight, Winscombe House, Headingley, Leeds (20). 
Maria R. Martin, Highgate House, Littleport, near Ely (20). 
Jemima J. Hogg, 1og, High-street, Laurence Kirk, Kincardine (15). 


CERTIFICATES OF THE THIRD CLASS. 


Emily Christina Buttensham, Smeton Rectory, Leicester. 
Marian Francis, Aveley School House, Essex (18). 
Jane Napier Grant, 3, Hillside-gardens, Partick-hill, Glasgow (13). 


Margaret Kate Badcock, 2, John-street, Barnard Castle, Durham (20). 
Lillie Rees, Wainfelin, Pontnewynydd, near Pontypool, Monmouth 


(163). 
Janet Sloane, Institute of Lerwick, Shetland. 
Lily Beatson, 70, Hamilton, St. Govan, Glasgow, Scotland (16). 
Annie Jane Scott, Stornoway, Lewis Island, Scotland (14). 


Florence Annie Little, 20, Eldon-road, Victoria-road, South Kensing- 


ton (16). 
Edith Bayle St. Katherine’s, Westerton Drive, Bridge Alleyn (14). 
Susanna Margaretta Wearmouth, Sleight’s House, Durham (16). 
Linda Brownhill, Bentley Moor, Walsall, Staffordshire (19). 
Minnie Cook, John-street, St. Andrews, Fifeshire, Scotland (16). 


Marion F, Taylor, Mr. T. Taylor, Coach Builder, Woodford, Essex (19). 


Elizabeth Lamond, Hope-street, St. Andrews, N. B. (19). 

Mary Maud Fagan, Nettlesworth House, Heathfield, Sussex (11). 
Elizabeth Mary Madge, Weston Cottage, Honiton, Devon (19). 
J. C. C. Rankin, 235, Bath-street, Glasgow (15). 

M. Constance Lewis, Ford Vicarage, Shrewsbury (19). 


Louisa Armstrong, Wood’s Cottages, Skelton-in-Cleveland, Yorks (20). 
Edith Eleanor Hutt, Lyons Vicarage, Easington-lane, Fence Houses (17). 


Jane: Wilson Gray, Murray-place, Weir-street, Coatbridge (17). 


Grace Ellen Wellington, Staines House, 85, High-street, Clapham, 


Surrey (16). 
Edith Annie Quelch, 4, Church View, St. Paul’s-road, Seacombe (15). 
Alice Clare, Britford, Salisbury (20). 


Christiana Seymour, Soho Cottage, New Shildon, wa Darlington (15). 


Louie J. Jones, 24, Thurlow-road, Hampstead, N.W. (182). 


FLANNEL BED JACKETS. 
Examiner : FANNY MACAULAY. 


There was unfortunately a poor show of Flannel Bed Jackets, two 


The best made 
Flannel Bed Jacket was turned out of the examination in consequence 


dozen only being received for the competition. 


of our published regulations having been disregarded. 





LHE GIRLS 


OWN PAPER. 


For the ages of the girls who competed, the flannel bed jackets 
were wonderfully good, many of them very neat in shape and care. 
fully sewn. 

PRIZE NOT AWARDED. 


CERTIFICATES OF THE First CLASS. 


Sandy, Clara, Langford Bridville, National School, Wellington, 
Somersetshire (11). 

Clarkson, Satah, The Elms, Butcher-lane, Roshwell, Leeds (14). 

Lincoln, Ethel Minnie, 71, Sutherland-gardens, W. (13). 

Frost, Lilian E., High-road, Lower Clapton (14). 


. CERTIFICATES OF THE SECOND CLASS. 


Barnard, Maud Evelyn W., 23, Portland-place, W. (14). 
Tuck, Kate G., 15, Milmore-street, Bath (14). 

Smyth, Isabel M., Felicia House, Manor-road, Barnet (12). 
Glover, Elina Hilda, Chase Lodge, Clapham Common (14). 
Norris, Helen E., 9, Cambridge Villas, Richmond, Surrey (14), 
Marchant, Nancy, 106, High-street, Sevenoaks (12). 


CERTIFICATES OF THE THIRD CLASS. 


Badcock, Ethel Maud, London House, High-street, Ledbury, Hertford. 
shire (13). 

Harvey, Hilda, 66, Sutherland-gardens, W. (12). 

Pace, Edith, 1, The Chase, Clapham Common, S.W. (13). 

Marchant, Gertrude, 106, High-street, Sevenoaks (14). 


THE NEW COMPETITIONS, 
IV.—PLAIN NEEDLEWORK. 


The Editor offers two Prizes of Two GUINEAS and One Guinta 
for the two best made night-shirts, to be presented to male 
patients in hospitals. The material is a stout, strong longcloth or 
cotton sheeting. .The size should be suited to an ordinary-sized max, 
and the shape should be of the utmost simplicity. The collar is 1 
straight piece double stitched at the top, the cuffs and double hem ir 
front being also stitched. The button holes must be carefully made, 
and the small gussets at the neck and sides neatly placed. No trimming 
is requisite. 

There will also be a Special Prize of ONE GUINEA awarded to the 
girl under fifteen who shall be most successful in the making of u 
night-shirt. 

Names, ages, and addresses of the competitors, together with the 
necessary certificate from a parent, minister, or teacher, to be firmly 
stitched on to the garments. The Editor will present Certificates of 
the first, second and third classes to those candidates who shal! be 
awarded the necessary number of marks. The last day for receiving 
the night-shirts is Lady Day (March 25), 1881. 
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ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS, 





Evrie.—Wear gloves constantly, and use glycerine 
and water. Even at the expense of your hands, we 
are glad to hear how helpful and patient you are ir 
your household duties. 

‘Tox.—1. On the Tweedside {‘‘ kettle” means a social 
party met together to take tea from the same 
“kettle.’’ If you remember the shape of the in- 
strument called the ** kettle drum,” which was like 
half an orange, supported on two legs, you will see 
the reason of the additional *‘ drum,” a word which 

as for many years signified a crowded evening 


needlework. 


this, cach has some little “ talent,” of which she 

C 1 By the word “‘ thoughful,”’ 
twice written, we suppose you mcan thoughtful. 

Burtrerrry.—We fear that the glove-dyers are not 
likely to adopt any plan for keeping the insides of 
old gloves secure from the dye. 

Eta G.—Possibly you might join some evening class 
to improve your mind, and to give you some 
subjects for conversation, if engaged all day in 


should make the most 


Cato.—The Treaty, or Conference, of Winchester was 
between the Bishop of Winchester, as the Pope’s 
Legate, and Matilda; and the Treaty of Walling- 
ford was between Henry II., her son, and Stephen, 
which secured the peaceable possession of the king- 


My Best’ and “Etiquette for Ladies and Girls’ 
in THe Girt’s Own Paper. ‘They were writer 
expressly for it, and are not separate publicatiors. 
Your writing is tolerably good, but rather uncertalt 
and unequal in merit. 

Anxious yet Hoperut.—We are not sufficiently 
acquainted with all the circumstances of the cast 
to give in every way a satisfactory and decides 
opinion. Asarule, a clergyman—above those 
other professions—should marry in his own rank it 
life, if he be really a gentleman. All advances 
should come from his side, not the lady’s. _ 

AtusinA.—We are glad that you have found ad 
advice in ‘ How to Paint Christmas Cards” of us¢ 
to you. ‘Eau Sedative,” which is a preparation 
of ammonia diluted with water (in equal parts). 


fin alae packing whe ian, nr a tke sits dom to the latter so long as he lived. allays the irritation of gnat bites ; also sal tu/a!t. 
Z a o . 2. The speci- é Siar es ae ° : efee rithng 
siete af ecleiy look Uke: a, ce a é, light Med Curisranet.—We think a knowledge of Latin is a might be of use in the same way. Your writits 


¢, burnt sieuna; d, an old light green, which was 
used for flowers. The colours appear to belong to 
an old box of cake colours, and are so faded that 
we can only guess at their names. 

Crab Mitte Fairue.—Clean the metallic hair 
brushes with two tablespoonfuls of flour, rubbing it 
in through the brushes, as you would rub them 
together with soap and water. 


Prover.—t1. Prince Albert was of the Coburg family. 
Write Edinburgh in full. Your words are too far 
apart. We are sure you will write well in time, as 
you are so anxious to succeed. 


D. Fecittan and Her Sisrer,—It is scarcely a matter 
of surprise that flowers should lose much of their 
heautitul colouring when’ dead, and pressed too. 
Painting a little gum over them preserves what is 
left after the pressing. We all alike have one 
“* definite object in life,”’—to be useful to others; first 
in the home circle, and to prepare for the greater 


: Your writing is good. 
and higher life of the future. Independently of 


very valuable acquirement for any girl at whatever 
age she may begin to study it. The price of Milner’s 
History is five shillings. Hite 

Cprta.—The taking off, or throwing the shoe, as a rior? and the person who was to “stand wi}? 
sign of placing in subjection, and asserting juris- 
diction over a person or country was of very ancient dy enters tke 
origin, and the passage in Psalm lx. 8 bears refer- down, when a_ gentleman or lady Sle 
ence to this ceremonial. ari 
to what works of fiction would be suitable to your 
age. Your writing is fairly good. 3 

Marcurrits.—‘ Spes mea” jis the Latin for “My 
hope.” We arc glad that you like our designs for 
tapestry painting. You write a good hand, and 
express yourself well. 
prettiness and nice fecling about them, but the 
versification is not correct. : 

S.L.— Geethe”’ should be pronounced as “ Girty ” 
without the ‘‘r,” orsomewhat as “thirty,” ifitbegan 
with “g”’ instead of “th,” and the “r’’ omitted. 


Oak Fern will find the articles ‘‘ How I Can Look 


will form a good foundation for a running han Se 
Jet.—Ladies do not open doors for gentlemes. 
Unless we knew the position in life of the © supé 


talking on business,” we could rot giv? an alae 
A servant should always stand, unless told to s* 


room. Your writing is very neat and Iegile, 

Beryi.—We only give. ic sarnns of well-know 
authors. Very poor trash is continually sent 
the purpose of, obtaining the writer’s name. 2°” 
which you have quoted is not poetry. Your wi" > 
is particularly well formed, and we thank yot. * 
your very nice letter. Ae: 

ELLAN-BEG-VeEN is thanked for the information a 
gives respecting the origin of the annual ae 
fires” in the Isle of Man, the superstition OF 
people leading them to think that they burn eee 
in the gorse, who would otherwise destroy age 
You write a very pretty hand, and we thank yo 
your gracious letter. wa gee 


Consult your mother as 


Your verses have much 


Wirr THE KIND REGARDS AND BEST WISHES OF THE EDITOR OF 


» THE GIRL'S Pwn PAPER.” 
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i/ From my heart, O gentle maiden, 
Here is one for you. 


Like the rose of summer weather 





Dei IN Suey Ay | ny With a thousand beauties rife, 


May all virtues blend together 


In your happy life. 
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THE QUEEN O’ THE MAY. 


By ANNE BEALE. 





CHAPTER XII. 
BASTER 


MONDAY. 


peevish 
"Lizbeth 
#@ was happy 
that after- 
S% noon,anda 

merry party 
; Shared her 
>tea and 
cakes. The 

ee news of 
ae Meredith's re- 
turn spread so 
rapidly that 
Leah had come 
home with one child at 
her side and another 
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WZ, in her arms,and Rachel 

i. eo” had as much as she could 
nt do to pour out thetea. Be- 
meee fore it was over Cousin 


George, the successful and 
smart young doctor, looked in, and he 
was followed by Leah’s husband and 
Rachel’s lover, so that Meredith was 
overpowered by questions and congratu- 
lations. As to May, she could neither 
eat nor drink for thinking of him, and 
wondering how four years could have 
altered him so much. Her stock of 
fairy lore had taught her that it usually 
took a longer time for the poor captive 
to be transformed into the beautiful 
prince. 

“The world has turned topsy-turvy 
since I was young,’’ ejaculated Evan, 
looking round on his descendants. ‘I 
suppose it’s the railroads.” 

‘* Science generally,’’ responded Mere- 
dith, magnificently, which caused the 
men to wink at one another, amused, 
and the women to look admiringly at 
the speaker. ‘‘ How does the Derwen 
Institute prosper ?’’ he continued. 

‘“‘It does fairly well without science, 
and even without you, my son,” replied 
Laban. ‘But I’ve been obliged to fill 
your place, and become man-of-all- 
work.’’ 

‘‘As if he hadn’t enough to do before!” 
put in ’Lizbeth, peevishly. ‘‘ Since you 
went away, Meredith, there’s nobody to 
help father, and now. here’s Rachel 
thinking of getting martied; as if Leah 
wasn’t enough for one family.”’ 

“T can help you, Aunt ’Lizbeth,” 
whispered May, creeping up to the bee- 
hive chair. 

** Ah, Merch fach, you’ll have enough 
to do with the old people,’ answered 
‘Lizbeth, passing her fingers through 
May’s hair. os 

‘‘T’m due at the'Institute before cight,”’ 
said Laban. “ For a wonder, the young 
ladies are all away at Miss Howel’s, 
Pen Pont, wedding, so there’s no one 
but May to play for the singing class. 
You’ll have enough to do, Meredith, to 
talk to your friends and see what we’ve 
done. Just try over that part song, 
child.” 

Shy little May rose, with a deprecatory 
glance at Meredith, and went to the 
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harmonium, which, it will be remem- 
bered, stood beneath the coloured print 
representing the reconciliation of Joseph 
and his brethren. 

Miss Richards, having discovered that 
May had a genius for music, had pre- 
vailed on Evan, much against his will, 
to allow her to teach the child the har- 
monium, and her aptitude was such that 
she seemed to learn intuitively. She 
had practised as she could; sometimes 
at the Institute, sometimes at Uncle 
Laban’s, and as Meredith stood behind 
his little friend he was as much surprised 
at the progress of his fairy queen as she 
of her fairy prince. He wondered how 
her small fingers could press down the 
keys, or her fect reach and work the 
bellows. -Yet she managed to do both 
with comparative case, and played a 
correct accompaniment to the \Welsh 
part-song ; while Uncle Laban acted as 
leader, and the other members of the 
family party joined in the singing. As 
to old Peggy, she was quite inspired, 
and herruns and quavers were delightful, 
while even ‘Lizbeth, knitting in her 
bechive chair, occasionally joined in. 
Meredith’s hand was brushed more than 
once across his eyes, and his voice 
faltered; at which May’s golden locks 
moved, and the pale little face turned 
towards him, 

‘‘We are practising for Easter Mon- 
day, you know, Meredith. The schools 
are to come to Derwen this year,’’ said 
Rachel. 

This family practice continued until it 
was time to adjourn to the Institute. 
May’s small hands were not a whit 
tired, and she was quite ready to resume 
her accompaniments when they all arrived 
at ‘*the big room.’’ Meredith looked 
about him with mingled feelings. Here 
were tables covered with magazines and 
papers, at which already miners were 
sitting, deep in innocent study and 
amusement; there was the harmonium 
prepared for the practice; and there 
again bagatelle, chess, and draught 
boards. But what was quite new to 
him was a small inner room, arranged 
as a coffee stall, where Mrs. Richards’s 
white-aproned maid, Susan, presided, in 
the absence of her mistresses. He 
could not help a pang of regret that all 
this should have been accomplished 
without him, and began to learn the 
difficult lesson that he was only one of 
the multitude after all. But what 
astonished him most was to watch May 
helping his father to arrange certain 
matters that belonged to his province of 
secretary and finally seating herself at 
the harmonium. Little Davy was at her 
side, and they were soon surrounded by 
many members of Miss Richards’s 
choir, who were practising certain 
appointed pieces for the meeting of the 
Sunday schools at Derwen the following 
Monday. 

“Will you play instead of me, Cousin 
Meredith ?”’ asked May. ‘‘I1 only try 
sometimes; when Miss Richards is 
busy.’’ 

“IT could not, May; I haven’t prac- 
tised lately. But we have a splendid 
choir and band connected with our 
mines, and have gained many prizes at 
the Eisteddfod.’’ 


‘«« Better than ours ?’’ questioned May, 
disappointed, 

‘Well, I would not say that,” he 
replied. 

“You will come with us on Monday, 
cousin ?”’ 

“* Tf I am allowed to stay so long.” 

May sighed. She sadly wanted 
Cousin Meredith back again, and the 
last four years had seemed lonely with- 
out him, who had always been so kind 
to her. But he was permitted to remain 
over Easter Monday, which was. a 
general holiday. 

Long before the mania for music 
spread, the Welsh cultivated the divine 
art amid their hills and dales. The 
Eisteddfod and Laster Monday meet- 
ings of choirs and other friendly unions 
tended to improve the taste and foster 
the love of the people for the ‘‘ heavenly 
maid.’’ Amateur choirs, as now common 
amongst us L[nglish, were not yet the 
fashion, when the Welsh were already 
united in vocal harmony, ‘The carnest 
practice in the home and church had 
been going on for generations, and that 
of Miss Richards’s choir, as it was 
called, was nothing more than a modern 
development of ancient custom. 

Easter was early that year, and on 
the long-expected Monday the weather 
was fine. A goodly number of men, 
women, and children left Derwen Fawr, 
where they all assembled, for the village 
of Derwen on that happy day. May 
had the satisfaction of being once more 
hand in hand with Meredith, for Ivan 
and Peggy, together with Mrs. Kichards 
and one or two feeble friends, had the 
honour of driving in Mr. Richards’s 
waggonette. The pedestrians formed a 
sort of procession, and very picturesque 
it was as it wound through the ficlds 
and woods. The scarlet cloaks con- 
trasted prettily with the delicate green 
of grass and leaf, and the spontancous 
songs and hymns that burst from one 
and another of the people also con- 
trasted and blended with the glad music 
of the birds, so long silenced by the 
chill of winter. ; 

“Look at the primroses, Cousin 
Meredith !’’ exclaimed May. “I wish 
the children of the pantomimes had 
some. I never saw a primrose till | 
came here.”’ 

‘You don’t forget it all, then, though 
you are so silent,” returned Meredith, 
and May shook her head. ‘Tell me 
what Mr. Everton did when he was 
here, and if it is true about him and 
Miss Edith.’’ 

May suddenly remembered that once 
before, during a similar walk, she had 
talked of nothing but Miss Edith, and 


wondered if cousin Meredith were pe 
going to give her up for tnat kine 
friend. 


“IT think it was quite true,’’ she tt 
plied, in a somewhat melancholy volte: 
‘« But I don’t understand. Mr. Everton 
was so kind to me, and gave me a cove 
and some music; but he seemed very 5%" 
and went away without wishing me go" 
bye.” 

“Did he wis Miss Edith goo 
bye?” _ 

May shook her head, but could not De 
prevailed upon to speak of Miss Edith. 
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“Have you heard from him since?’ 
asked Meredith. 

‘Oh yes, ever so often,’’ was the 
reply. mere 
‘And does Miss Edith see the letters, 
and does he send her messages ?”’ 

May nodded, but was silent. 
she said— 

‘‘I hope you will not get to be a 
grand, rich man, like Mr. Richards, 
cousin. I like great-grandfather and 
Uncle Laban best. I wonder if my 
father is rich or poor, and where he is 
now, while I am so happy with you.”’ 

“Do you remember him?’ asked 
Meredith, interested. 

‘A little. He used to nurse me and 
draw me funny pictures. Jam sure he 
loved mamma very dearly.”’ The soft 
voice sank to a whisper, and the head 
drooped. 

When they reached the church there 
was already a considerable crowd round 
about it. Clergymen were mustering their 
schools, and masters arranging their 
pupils. They had come from far and near 
to take part in the day’s proceedings, for 
it was customary thus to meet at different 
churches in various parishes every 
Easter Monday, for catechising, repeti- 
tion, and singing. The Misses Richards 
and Uncle Laban marshalled their 
school into the part of the church ap- 
pointed for them, while other schools 
filled other portions of the sacred edi- 
fice, that of Derwen itself being 
amalgamated with Derwen Fawr, which 
was an offshoot from the parent tree. 
There was a considerable congrega- 
= besides, and the large church was 
ull. 

The morning service was first read by 
a neighbouring clergyman, after which 
the catechising began. May looked and 
listened with breathless attention. She 
knew that it was the etiquette for no 
clergyman to question his own flock, and 
she saw Mr. Davies, het ‘own special 
vicar, inthe reading desk, surrounded 
by a strange school. One long chapter 
had been chosen for all, and as school 
succeeded school, they acquitted them- 
selves more or less well... When it was 
the turn of Derwen Fawr, May’s heart 
beat quick, and she felt when standing 
by the side of Little Davy, beneath that 
reading desk, first repeating verse after 
verse, then questioned by one whom she 
had never before seen, as if she should 
have no answers to give. But when her 
turn came, she was quite ready, and her 
clear voice was so audible that the 
catechising clergyman looked over his 

esk to see whence it came. This 
greatly embarrassed her, and but for 
Little Davy, who was as ready as she, 
her courage would have failed. 

_‘. Very well indeed. Very good. Quite 
right,’’ accompanied the answers of the 
small couple, and every one strained their 
necks to see them. 

Then came the school choirs. They 
also’ performed, by turns, psalms and 
hyinns chosen for the occasion, and it 
Was Curious to note the excitement: and 
Movements of the leaders, who seemed 
~ if they would force out the sound by 
orce of their conducting batons. And 

ncle Laban did not come behind any 
of them in this matter. Miss Richards 


Then 


had selected him as 
worked with a will. 

As to May, she- got so excited in 
watching him sway to and fro, wave his 
wand, stamp his foot, ‘and -otherwise 
demean himself as if he were’'slightly 
crazed, that she-sang even more. and 
more energetically, till hervoice, naturally 
penetrating, surmounted all the::other 
voices. When Uncle Laban gave" her 
an approving nod, she exerted herself 
more andmore. She was well supported 
by Little David and the rest, so that when 
Uncle Laban’s stick gradually ceased 
its cabalistic motions, and the voices 
died away with it, there was little doubt 
but that the Derwen Fawr choir and 


Jeader, and he 


school had acquitted themselves the best. , 


When they were returning to their 
seats, all the congregation looking after 
them, May, who began to feel much 
abashed and sure that she had sung too 
loud, felt a hand laid on her shoulder. It 
was Meredith’s, who, being no longer a 
member of the choir, was in a separate 
pew. He had kept a little corner’ for 


her, into which she thankfully slipped, 


much to Little Davy’s discomfiture. 

“Js itright?’’ she murmured, for this 
was the first time she had made one of 
the Easter Monday singers. 

‘Quite, for you have finished,’’ he 
replied, and she hid her flushed cheeks 
and excited eyes between him and the 
corner of the pew. 

Hour after hour this choiring con- 
tinued, varied by the repetition of long 
and difficult chapters of the Bible by 
individuals, who stood up in good faith 
to show what pains they took to learn 
God’s Holy Word. Some of these were 
aged men and women. It was alto- 
gether an impressive service, and the 
whole was not over until the ‘afternoon. 
It was, indeed, nearly five o’clock when 
all the schools marched in procession to 
the large and handsome school-house 
to partake of tea and buns. 

May was an object of general atten- 
tion, and many were the inquiries made 
concerning her. é 

‘* Such a voice ought to be cultivated,”’ 
remarked more than one person in her 
hearing; which caused her so much 
alarm that she found it difficult to-eat 
her buns, albeit she was very hungry. 

‘““Youmust go back inthe waggonctté,”’ 
whispered Miss Edith at her back. ‘‘ You 
look very tired, and it is a long walk.” 

“Let Little Davy yo instead; Miss 
Edith,’’ pleaded May. ‘‘ He told me 
that he was in the pit half the night, 
and he can hardly stand.”’ 

“‘ There is room for you both, but you 
must come at once,’’ said Edith, 

May obeyed, regretfully, for she had 
hoped for another walk with her cousin, 
and she and Little Davy were soon on 
their way homewards together, ‘with a 
carriage full of the aged or infirm. 

Meredith meanwhile was addressed 
by one after the other of the Misses 
Richards, who had not seen him since his 
return, and he could not help remarking 
that Edith did not look quite so cheerful 
as when -he left home four years ago. 
The vicar also’ had. a few words :to say 
to him, and introduced him to one or 
two of his friends.as an-~old parishioner 
who was making a start in life elsewhere. 
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“Don’t crow too early because it’s 
fine weather, my boy,” said his father, 
as they walked home together. ‘I 
tremble for you because you have made 
too quick a start. Go softly, go surely. 
I almost wish you had never leit us, and 
were still working on here.’’ 

‘‘Oh, father, don’t say that!’’ ex- 
claimed Meredith.‘ If you bound my 
body in the coalpit,; you could not ietier 
my soul.’? = w*/Aeihs 

**So be it, my son; but I know not 
what thy mother will say when she 
knows for certain that thou must leave. 
us to-morrow.’” 

“J will come again soon, dear father, 
very soon.”’ 

“Say ‘God willing,’ lad.. Ours are 
the plans, God’s the fulfilment.” 

And there was silence between father 
and son. 


(Zo be continued.) 


A, LOGICAL DILEMMA. 


ONCE upon a time a just but very severe 
man. built a gallows ona bridge, and asked 
every passenger who crossed it whither he was 
going. If the passenger answered truly he 
passed unharmed; if falsely he was hanged on 
the gallows. 

At Jast aman came along who was asked 
the usual question. 

““T am going,” he answered, ‘to be 
hanged:on that gallows.” 

“ Now,” said the gallows-builder, “1 am in 
adilemma. If I hang this fellow he will have 
answered truly, and ought not to have been 
hanged; if I do not hang him, he will have 
answered: falsely, and ought to have been 
hanged.” 

‘History has not recorded what decision he 
came to; 

i RE een 

Ay CAUTION. 
PAUSE before you follow an example, for it 
may not be quite applicable to your case. 

‘A: mule and an ass were once travelling 
together, the mule laden with salt and the ass 
bearing..a load of wool. On the road they 
came to a brook, which they passed over. By 
chance the mule’s pack became wetted, the 
salt melted, and his burden became lighter. 

After they had goné over the mule told his 
good fortune to the ass, who, thinking to 
speed as well, wetted his pack at the next 
water. His load, however, only became 
heavier, and he broke down under it. 

That which helps one may hinder another. 


' KILLEI) BY FRIGHT. 
Manvy an illness is caused simply by imagi- 
nation, and those of us who go about our 
work with calmness and confidence are much 
more likely to escape disease than others who 
are filled with apprehension should infection 
come within a hundred miles of them. 

In connection with this, the Arabs tell the 
following story :— 

One day a traveller met the Plague going 
into Cairo, and accosted it thus: ‘for what 
purpose are you entering Cairo ?” ; 

‘‘To kill three thousand people,” rejoined 
the Plague. — Ba : 

Some time: aftér ‘the same traveller met the 
Plague on its return, and said: “But you 
killed thirty thousand !”” «| - 3 

“Nay,” answered the Plague; «I killed 
but three thousand: the rest died of fright.” 


LE 
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FROM A 
LITTLE KINDNESS. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 

By the Author of “Wrapped in the Robes of Mercy,” &c. 





CHAPTER I. 
OLD FATHER CHRISTMAS was coming in true orthodox fashion this 
year, covering the fields with a snowy carpet, throwing white drapery 
over the hedges, hanging fairy tassels upon the leafless branches— 
nothing was too mean to receive his beautifying touch; the posts on 
the = green, the very chimney-pots he decorated with fantastic 
wreaths. 

The pretty village of Felmoor had been looking black and gloomy 
for the last fortnight, for King Frost had been reigning supreme and 
with tyranny, but to-day, the day before Christmas, the course of 
a few hours had witnessed a transformation scene, and it was a 
charming ‘landscape in black and white” that greeted the eyes 
of two ladies now seated in the cosy morning-room of Manor Farm, 
Squire Colborne’s house. 

The snow was still falling, and Mrs. Smythe, the elder of the two, 
shivered and drew her soft, white shawl more closely around her, 
saying, ‘“‘How you can exist in this bleak out-of-the-world place all 
the year round, Marian, I cannot imagine.” 

The speaker, the Squire’s aunt, was a widow lady of some sixty 
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years of age, but 
==. avery fine woman 
still, one whom our 
grandmothers would have called «a 
person of presence;” yet there was 
a lack in the handsome face—there 
\ was a something missing in its ex. 

: pression to attract one to gaze again 
and again. 

Far difterent was it from Mrs. Col- 
borne’s homely countenance. Motherly tender- 
ness and good sense combined were so plainly in- 
dicated there that to all who knew her she lacked 
nothing; indeed, some even thought her beau- 
tiful, and perhaps they were not altogether wrong, 
for what is there more beautiful in woman’s face 
than true kindliness ? 

The door opened, and Gertrude Colborne, a 
girl of fifteen, an only child, entered. Dressed in 
warm fur-trimmed jacket and close sealskin cap ; 
a basket in her hand, she was evidently ready for 
an errand of mercy. 

‘Well, mamma, do I look able to defy the 
elements ?”” 

“Ts it posstble, Marian,” cried Mrs. Smythe, 
= with horror in her voice,‘ that you are so imprudent as 
to allow Gertrude to go out in such a storm as this >” 

“Oh, auntie, I quite enjoy a battle with the snow,” 
said Gertrude, laughing. ‘‘ Besides, it would never 
do for our Christmas presents to be taken by any 
other hand than mine. They would not be half so 
valuable,” and away she ran, looking a fair specimen 
of a healthy English girl. 

“T believe Gertie is right,” said Mrs. Colborne, ‘for you 
know she is a great favourite with her music master, and I 
am glad that she has learned that it is often not so much 
the gift itself as the manner of giving that makes it a 
pleasure to receive it.” 
‘« Sentimental nonsense! I suppose a mince pie would be 
a mince pie all the same whether carried by a young lady or 
a servant ?” 
Mrs. Colborne smiled, knowing that that well-filled 
basket represented something of rather more worth than 
a mince pie. 

“The fuss you all make with that organist is really absurd,” 
continued the Squire’s aunt. ‘As I’ve told you before, ywu'l/ 
rue itone day. The first time I saw him I was sure there was 
a mystery about him, and I have never altered my opinion. 


First impressions are izvariably correct with me!” 


She prided herself on a very quick insight into character. 

“Tt is just six years ago since Mr. Barton came to Felmoor; I 
remember it was. the week before Christmas,’ said Mrs. Colborne. 
‘You arrived by the same train, did you not, aunt ?” 

“Yes, and I was astonished when I heard the vicar had engaged 
him, knowing so little of his past history. I never would enter into 
an engagement of any kind with a person without knowing something 
of his past life—not that I would be inquisitive—but, there, it is not 
everyone who can read so much at a glance as /can. Depend upon 
it all you’ll rue your blind confidence in Mr. Barton.” 

** But, my dear aunt, you must own our vicar has had no reason to 
repent his selection of an organist. Few village churches can boast 
of such music as ours.” 

“Very likely; his musical talent is undoubtedly great. Why then 
bury himself in a place like this? What can be the motive? And the 
man always looks as if something were troubling his mind. No, 
there’s a mystery !” 

Mr. Colborne appearing just as these words were uttered in solemn 
voice, his good-humoured face beamed with merriment. 

Something mysterious, aunt ? What isit? Let us hear; just the 
sort of thing for a Christmas Eve tale, eh?” and he drew his chair to 
the fire ready to enjoy one of Mrs. Smythe’s marvellous instances 
of intuition. 

“Your aunt still thinks we are deceived in Mr. Barton, Hugh.” 

‘He is the mystery, is he?” and the Squire gave one of his hearty 
laughs. ‘Poor Barton, I don’t see anything very mysterious about 
him; rather melancholy, perhaps, but he never seems to have got 
over the loss of his young wife, though he lost her three or four 
and twenty years since.” 

“Fiddlesticks,” rejoined Mrs. Smythe. ‘* Where do you find a man 
who would mope after his wife for nearly a quarter of a century, I 
should like to know?” 

“An exceptional case, I must admit,’ replied her nephew, though 
as he turned to look fondly at his wife he felt it was not quite beyond 
his power of belief. ‘* But I have reason to suppose there was some 
thing peculiarly sad connected with his bereavement.” 

«Peculiar ! ‘That’s just what I say. He’s a man with a mystery. 1 
object to mysterious people on principle.” 
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CHAPTER If. 


PrrPING in at the snug little room where 
Gertrude is now seated, one would wonder 
what there is in the appearance of that 
pleasant-looking grey-haired man to excite 
any disagreeable suspicion. Sheets of manu- 
script music are lying before him, the piano 
open by his side—he has evidently been 
absorbed in his work—but the kindliest of 
smiles greeted his young visitor. After a few 
minutes’ chat she rises, bidding him ‘ Good- 


bye,” and saying, / 
“Mind, you have 
romised.”’ 


Old Martha stood 
ready with the warm 
jacket, from which 
she had shaken the 
snow. 

“What do you 
think, Martha! The 
master has promised 
to dine with us to- 
morrow, the first 
time we have been 
able to persuade him 
to spend Christmas 
with us.” 

“Dear me, miss! 
have he really, 
though ?” 

“Yes, and you 
must come too, 
Martha, and have 
dinner in the ser- 
vants’ hall.” 

“Thank you 
kindly, miss; I shall 
be real proud. But, 
miss, maybe he'll 
change his mind; 
he’s rayther hodd 
sometimes, not but 
what a kinder 
spoken gentleman 
never breathed; he 
never prumbles— 
leastwise, scarce ever. 
He do speak a sharp 
word now and then, 
if I disturb him 
whilst he’s a-scrib- 
bling away at that 
horritory of his.” 

"At what, 
Martha >?” 

“You may well 
laugh, Miss Ger- 
trude, It’s an out- 
landish name, isn’t 
it?—some queer 
word he’s picked up 
in furrin parts, I 
“pose. He do say 
the words are in the 
Bible, and that he is 
putting them to 
music notes; but l’ye 
been a Bible reader 
for many a long year, 


Gertrude stooped down to the fainting 
woman, and the little fellow, shaking back 
his long curls, looked up with astonished 
brown eyes. But when he saw the gentle 
face bending over him his crying ceased, and 
. r vhs his efforts to raise his mother’s 

ead. 


‘“‘Maman, maman, look!” he said; “le 
bon Dieu send His good angel—he hear little 


Bertie cry, and he love les petits enfants, you 
know.” 
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possession, was ever ready for an emergency, 
and soon her unexpected visitor was removed 
into a bedroom and surrounded by comforts 
to which she had long been a stranger. But 
that which, above all, conduced to her recovery 
were the few words of solace whispered from 
time to time by that gentle, motherly woman 
watching by her side. 
CHAPTER III, 

CHRISTMAS morning broke cheerily. The 
bells rang forth a 
joyous peal, and 
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and ne’er such a word 


4s that have 1 come 
across.’ 


wont prised, Gertrude wished the old 
. an a happy Christmas, and retraced the 
lainty httle footprints she had already made 
a Oug the hidden path, she had just reached 
. ‘€ gate, when she was arrested by a child’s 
le swonning to the back of a clump of 
one ea the sound apparently pro- 
“nig —she found a woman lying sense- 
has ‘he the ground, and a little boy about 
ed our years of age leaning over her, . 
ee tried vainly to lift her head in his 

y arms, crying in piteous accents, ‘“ Ah, 


Maman — peti 
B man — petite maman— speak to your 
értie—maman chérie,” 


dressed by the ser- 
vant who had been 
left with her, and 
when her good 
friends returned 
from church she 
was lying on a 
couch. Some slight 
flush of colour was 
now upon her cheek. 
It was a sweet face, 
one of refinement and 
beauty, that met Mrs. 
Colborne’s admiring 
gaze when she en- 
tered the room. 





























“Ah, madame, 
how can I thank 
you!” said Madame 


Perreau, rising from 
her pillow; but she 
sank back, still too 
weak for any exer- 
tion. * 
“T need no thanks, 
and you must not try 
to talk yet,” rejoined 
Mrs. Colborne. . 
‘‘ Indeed, indeed 
you must let me tell 
you how I came to 
be here—something 
of my sad history.” 
“Not now — by- 
and - bye, perhaps,” 
seeing the eager look 
followed by one 
of disappoint- 
ment. ‘I am expect- 
ing our Christmas 
guests; but if you 
will be very good and 
rest, and try to take 
the nourishment I 
send you, I will get 
my friends to excuse 
me after dinner, and 
will come to have a 
chat with you,” and 
with a genial smile 
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uselessness without aid, Ger- 
procure assistance, and soon 
form was carried into the 


Seeing her 
trude ran to 
the prostrate 
house. 

Some time elapsed before consciousness 
was restored, and then the invalid was in too 
weak a state to be able to speak more than a 
few words. The village doctor was called in, 
and he pronounced her to be suffering from 
extreme nervous exhaustion, but that rest 
and quiet were all she really needed—freedom 
from any mental excitement more especially. 

Happily for her she had fallen into kindly 
hands. Mrs. Colborne, with her quiet self- 


the squire’s lady left 
the poor young 
widow. 

A small but happy Party met around the 
squire’s hospitable table: .the vicar, Dr. 
Hardwicke and his wife, and the organist— 
who had not ‘‘changed his mind ”’—were the 
only visitors. 

The conversation turned upon the adven- 
ture of the day before—the news of which 
had gone the round of the village by this 
time—and Mrs. Colborne had no difficulty 
in keeping her promise. 

Returning to the room, she found Madame 
Perreau with heightened colour, and a rest- 
lessness which caused some apprehension as 
to the wisdom of allowing her to tell the tale 
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she seemed so anxious] to relate; but it was 
useless to refuse to listen, the thought of delay 
only increased the feverish excitement. Bertie 
was by his mother’s side—he had been too 
shy to be away from her—and had now fallen 
asleep, his curly head pillowed on a hassock. 
Sad, indeed, was the history that Mrs. Col- 
borne now heard. 

Married at seventeen against the consent 
of her father, Madame Perreau had been 
wandering from colony to colony with her 
husband, a French violinist, of whose reckless 
character she soon had bitter proof. Grown 
morbid and wretched with grief, she ceased 
all communication with her relations, and on 
their return to Paris, after three years, her 
husband had left her with his parents, who 
were poor but kindly people. He told her he 
was only going for a short tour with a musical 
company; but months passed by, and she 
heard from him but once or twice. It became 
necessary for her to do something for a living, 
and hearing of a situation which she felt com- 
petent to undertake, she applied for it, and 
was engaged immediately. A travelling com- 
panion was wanted by an English lady, who 
intended spending some time on the Conti- 
nent, and who appeared to take to her at 
first sight. The poor young mother felt 
deeply leaving, even fora time, her boy, still 
but a baby. But the remuneration offered 
was good, and the lady was kind, though 
rather crotchetty, and on parting with Madame 
Perreau had given her her addresss in Eng- 
land, saying, should she ever wish for q per- 
manent situation, she might come to her. 

But something brighter was in store for the 
young wife. Her husband had just returned, 
and returned an altered man. One happy year 
passed—happy, though in comparative poverty 
—for they had both now learned the secret’ 
of true peace, which can alone be found in 
the love of the Saviour. Again had bitter 
trial come. After a short illness M. Perreau 
had been taken from his wife, but in the midst 
“of grief she had a solece before unknown. 

This had happened only two months pre- 
vious, and since then she had had an uncon- 
trollable desire to come back to her native 
land. She had only been in England a week, 
which she spent in London vainly trying to get 
news of her father; but she could only hear 
that he had disappeared soon after her marri- 
age, and the general opinion was that he was 
dead; and then, in herloneliness and desola- 
tion, she thought of the lady with whom she 
had travelled, and seeing that her home was 
only an hour’s journey from town, started 


early in the morning, meaning to return to, 
Great, how- * 
ever, was her disappointment to find that this, 
lady had gone away for Christmas; bat the,’ 


her poor lodging in the evening. 


servants telling her that’ another hour's, 
journey would bring her to Felmoor, where 
she might hope to find her, she had come on 
by the next train, and was on her way. from 
the station when Gertrude found her. 

With many tears and much faltering of 
voice Madame Perreau got thus far in her 
painful narrative. 

“Did you say your friend isin Felmoor ?” 
inquired Mrs. Colborne eagerly. ‘ Ah—no 
—though, the name was Johnson.” 

‘Johnson! Yes, madame, that was the 
name I took. Did I not tell you? I took 
a false name when I went to Mrs. Smythe, 
and she always thought me a widow. I see 
now it was wrong, but I had a morbid dread 
of exposing my misery to a stranger.”’ 

“Smythe! Then Iam right,” cried Mrs. 
Colborne. ‘God indeed has been merciful. 
You are now in the same house with Mrs. 
Smythe! She is my husband’s aunt!” 

‘‘Oh, let me see her—she will forgive me, 
Iknow. She has a kind heart; perhaps she 
would take care of my little Bertie if I die,” 
and here she fell back exhausted, 
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‘‘Calm yourself, dear Madame Perreau,” 
said’Mrs. Colborne, her eyes filling with tears; 
‘you will be spared for your boy’s sake I 
trust. But now I must insist that you rest, 
and presently I will bring my aunt to you.” 
And imprinting a kiss upon the fair young 
forehead she left her and returned to the 
drawing-room. 

But her impatience to tell the strange news 
had to be restrained, for Mr. Barton was just 
about to commence a solo by the request of 
Mrs. Smythe, who appeared actually to be 
beginning to join in the good opinion generally 
entertained of the organist. This was due 
perhaps to his having been rather more con- 
fidential than usual.. He had been speaking 
of his oratorio, which, in consequence of its 
awakening some painful memories, he had laid 
aside for'the last few years, but had lately set 
to work upon, hoping to complete it. 

“Do, pray, give us a little idea of some of 
the solos,”’ said Mrs. Colborne. 

“T will try, as you are kind enough to 
take an interest in it,” said he, taking his 
seat at the piano. 

His voice was still good, and all were 
absorbed in listening to the full, sweet notes, 
when the door opened, and to their astonish- 
ment Madame Perreau rushed in, and, throw- 
ing her arms round the neck of the organist, 
cried :— 

‘¢Oh, father, father! I knew it must be 
your voice—I knew the air as yours. Oh, 
father, father!” 


Folded ‘in, fond embrace, the re-united ~ 


father and child were lost to all around 
them, and. by Mrs. Colborne alone was the 
affecting scene understood. Crossing to her 
husband she said, weeping tears of joy :— 

Oh, Hugh, this isa happy Christmas for 
our good friend.” But she was stayed by 
hearing Mrs. Smythe exclaim, “Mrs. John- 
son! what does this mean? I cannot be 
mistaken.” 

She ‘had ‘not seen Madame Perreau the 
day. beforé. Having been in her own room 
inta'.distant part of the house, she had 
heard: nothing of the excitement at the time. 

“Ah! Mrs. Smythe, I need your forgive- 
ness,” cried Madame Perreau, turning to that 
lady, who, stood looking bewildered. 

_ And. Mrs..,Smythe appeared quite glad to 

see het, and, moreover, from that day felt 
rather’ less, positive. as to the never-failing 
correctness of her first impressions. 

‘Many’ weeks of careful nursing were re- 
quired before the daughter could be taken 
to her- father’s home: But that longed-for 
day came at-last; and in Mrs. Colborne’s 
pony carriage, with Bertie and Gertrude— 
whom ‘the -little: fellow persisted in calling 
‘the beautiful angel that had been sent. 
to them’’—she crossed the green which 
many weeks before she had traversed with 
weary feet and still wearier spirit. 

Fairy snow-drops grected her in the little 
garden, purple and ycllow crocuses peeped 
forth to look at their new mistress. But 
no one gave her a heartier welcome than 
old Martha, who never tired in after years 
of relating the scene of that home-coming— 
‘ She never thought to see anything so beau- 
tiful with her own eyes. It was just, for all 
the world, like the end of a tale!” 

A. M. 


FOR ALL WHO WOULD FOLLOW 
- THREE GOOD EXAMPLES. 


ARE there any among you, my young friends, 
who wish to preserve health and cheerfulness 
throughout life, and at last to reach a good 
old age? If so, listen to what I am about to 
tell you. 

A considerable time ago I read in a news- 


Paper that a man had died near London over 
a hundred years old, and that he had never 
been ill, and had maintained through life a 
very happy temperament. I wrote at once 
inquiring whether, in the old man’s treatment 
of himself, there had been any peculiarity 
which had made his life so long and so happy, 
and the answer I got was this :— 

“He was uniformly kind and obliging to 
everybody ; he quarrelled with no one; he ate 
and drank merely that he might satisfy hunger 
and thirst, and never beyond what necessity 
required. From his earliest youth he never 
allowed himself to be unemployed. These 
were the only means he used.” 

I wrote this carefully in a little book in 
which I generally put all that I am anxious to 
remember. 

Not long afterwards I saw in another paper 
that a woman had died near Stockholm at 
even a greater age, that she never was ill, and 
that she was always of a contented, happy 
disposition. I immediately wrote to Stock- 
holm to ask by what means this old woman 
had preserved her health, and now read the 
answer :— 

“She was always a great lover of cleanli- 
ness, and in the daily habit of washing her 
face, feet, and hands in cold water, and as 
often as opportunity offered she bathed in the 
same; she never ate or drank any delicacies 
or sweetmeats ; she seldom took coffee or tea, 
and never wine.” 

Of this also I took a note in my little book. 

Some time after this again I read that near 
St. Petersburg a man had died who had 
enjoyed good health till he also was over a 
hundred. Again I took up my pen and wrote 
to St. Petersburg, and here is the reply :— 

“He was an early riser, and never slept 
beyond seven hours at a time; he never was 
idle; he worked and employed himself in the 
open air, and chiefly in his garden. "Whether 
he walked or sat in his chair, he never per- 
mitted himself to sit awry or in a bent posi- 
tion, but was always perfectly straight. 
Luxurious and effeminate habits he held in 
great contempt.” 

After having written all this in my little 
book, I said to myself, ‘‘ What a foolish fellow 
you will be if you do not profit by the example 
and. experience of these old people?” 

I then set down all I had been able to dis- 
cover about them upon a large card, which I 
hung over my writing desk, so that I might 
have it always before my eyes to remind me of 
what I ought to do and from what I should 
refrain. Every morning and evening I read 
over the contents of the card and obliged 
myself to conform to its rules. 

‘And now, my dear young readers, I can tell 

on that I am much happier and in better 
ealth than I used to be. Formerly I had 
headache nearly every day, but now I suffer 
scarcely once in three or four months. Before 
I began these rules I hardly dared venture 
out in either rain or snow without catching 
cold. A walk of half a mile, too, used to 
exhaust me; now I walk miles without feeling 
tired. 

Imagine, then, the happiness I experience; 
for there are few feelings so’ cheering to the 
spirit as those of constant good health and 
vigour. But, alas! there is something a 
which I cannot imitate these happy old peop!¢ 
—and that is, that I have not been accustomed 
to all this from my youth. Z 

Oh, that I were young again, that I, might 
imitate them in all things, so that I might be 
happy and long-lived as they were! Po 

Young folks who read this, you are the 10" 
tunate ones who can adopt in perfection thas 
kind of life! What, then, hinders your lining 
henceforward as healthily and happily as the 
old woman of Stockholm, or as long “ 
usefully as the old men of London and 5b 
Petersburg ? 
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PUZZLES FOR CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


WuHeErRe Do THE WATER Birps* HIDE? 
—There are thirty-six in this rhyme. Can 
you catch them, young ladies ? 





Here busy waters stream in foamy tide, : 
Here play the winds in many a frolic puff ; 

In mimic bays, dash, splashing, rebel waves ; 
Above the grey rocks flying sea-birds flap 
Wings, whose wild feeedom ’tis a joy to see. 
The fisher boats are out, their light sails fll- 


ing; F 
Lo! onward glide they, passing from our ken. 
Now, dearest maid, embark, the fisher’s will- 
ing ; 
His ork taut if old; I know her well. 
See! ’tis the Artful Martha; watch her dip! 
Eli, cans’t steer us swiftly o’er the sea, 
My honest tar? Nay, let thy glass and pipe 
Rest safe ashore,—a sober man for me, 
And trusty guide. Yonder’s his messmate, 
Kitt. 
I waken’d both ere dawn, and bid them haste, 
‘That we might track the sun o’er ocean fields, 
And taste the awed surprise it ever yields. 


Pleasant to see how blithely both men rose 
At the first call, even their sleepy cur, 
Lewellyn, followed, while a little child, 
The fisher’s grandson, pleaded, “Take I, 
Dermot, 
Take I,” he cried, craning his pretty head— 
All ruffled with the winds—to see us start. 
Poor tiny Dott, ere long to take his part 
Without such craving. As we turned away 
A shrill loud call, the old familiar ‘* Coo-coo,” 
Triumphant greeted us with springtide lay 
Above the fisher’s cot ; ere we embarked 
The notes had ended. But the vessel’s here; 
Come thou with me and share the fisher’s 
cheer. 


Hush ! hearken to the music of the deep, 

How every wave in opal glory turns, 

Toneing its beauty with the tender blush 

Of early dawn, still deepening as we go. 

O sea, broad sea, thou art a lovely sight, 

Full of strange mysteries. In solemn hush 
again 

Ilist the far-off, half-regretful cry 

Of distant birds ; a wading bittern calls, 

‘“ Hear,” water mates reply in mocking tones 

As cloudland far they roam, lost in a sky 

That boundless stretches—melting in one line 

Which separates two worlds, pleasant to 
dream 

Watching the far-off shore, whose hazy forms 

Wan with the moving mists that wrap them 
round 


As airy glamours and erl-ingraven fancies. 


Though drifting near we scarce can see the 
cliffs 

rowning in heughty grandeur on the ocean, 

Or mark the myriad birds in mighty chaos 

Prey on the gliding spots of silvery motion, 

Yet sometimes here the mighty eagles poach ; 

sisi and wild for sport, deep down they 

ive, 

Erewhile to soar and vanish, shrieking loud 

A last defiance to that fluttering crowd. 

Anon a slight stir ripples o’er the water : 

Hence, hence, light bark! Good fishers haste 
away, 

For yon c.oud’s darkening, and the winds seem 
rising, 

Catching her one sail with their threatening 
spray. 

See to our canvas, for the mast bends lower, 

And shakes her slight rope trellis to the sky. 

Men, to your task!’ Uarda’s Isle is nigh. 


ad ‘. 
Nay, shrink not, dear one, we are safe at last, 


Or ge grey rocks loom near, and danger’s 
as 


Railing at fate won’t mend it. See, to aid 


Come sunbrowned peasant and sweet rustic 
maid ; 

One kindly dame has very soon began 

Netting a patch—her mesh a broken spoon. 

Billets in hand, one kindles fast a fire. 

See how it burns, its flaming goes still higher 

As blows the wind, chatters each busy tongue ; 

Kindly intentioned on our needs they run. 

‘Now Tib, Isabel, ’tis na time to nod. 

D’ye speer, daft lassics. Bannocks broil and 
cod, 

Not any cookit, bake some on the ember. 

Na clear enough ? then clear it, maids; re- 
member 

’Tis ill to be half drownit in September.” 


Though fathers, brothers, mothers flout me, 
The nicest girl is not without me, 


Victoria upon her throne 

Has some—though small ones we must own, 
To lose them were confusion ; 

For not in England is one found, 

In land, or sea, or underground. 
To seek it were delusion. 


RINGING THE CHANGES ON EIGHT WoRDS. 


The initials of the things alluded to in these 
lines will give the name and one of the places 
of residence of a very famous person. 


My First a child can Crack, methinks ; 

The second old Brown always Drinks ; 
Then see a fruit you Eat, no doubt, 

And Suck my fourth, or do without. 

Now Squeeze my fifth, and you will say 
The trouble was not thrown away. 

There, Smell my sixth—’tis rare and strong, 
But will not linger with you long. 

So Swallow quick my seventh, and, pray, 
Don’t Blow my eighth, or, lack-a-day ! 


What, Crack again—’tis surely waste ; 
Brown, Drinks my second ’gainst his taste. 
Another fruit for you to Eat— 

Something to Suck that’s green and sweet. 
My fifth, perhaps, you’d like to Syueeze, 
If you’re my friend, and would not tease. 
Quick, Smell this sixth—a flower so fair 

It perfumes all the summer air. 

Don’t Swallow all the seventh to-day, 

But Blow my eighth, and march away. 


Another thing to Crack I say, 

Old Brown would Drink me all the day ; 
Fruit brought to Eat from foreign land ; 
My fourth’s to Suck, please understand. 
The fifth give here that I may Squeeze, 
And get at things I like with ease. 

Here comes my sixth, I Smell it near, 
And quite enjoy its promised cheer. 

My seventh 1’ll Swallow soon I know, 
Puff, puff, this eighth away I'll Blow. 


A\ heavier fall to Crack this one, 

Brown Drinks me when all else is done ; 
A wild fruit children Eat in play ; 
Snakes Suck my fourth, so people say. 
This pretty fifth I Squeeze and pet, 

It’s such a darling, tan and jet; 

The sixth you'll see in hedgerow twine, 
Smell it, this sweet wildflower of mine. 
No seventh Swallow, calm your fears ; 
This last, Blows once in a hundred years. 


OMITTED RHYMES. 
Can any of our little sisters supply them ? 
Dear sir,—I am a little girl 


Just six years old — —~ — 
A lucky child I have not known 
As yet one care or — --- 


I am to have a birthday night, 
Andoh,’mso — — — 

Such splendid things are being made, 
And all the folks — — — 


me 


We’ve sent all round: there’s cousin Jess, 
And uncle Roband — — . 

The baby twins, and Lil and Poll, 
Jem Brown, and little — — 


Cook zs so busy, she’s to make 
No end of lovely — 

And something big, that rhymes with bake, 
Lhe best of all the — 


The very parlour smells of tarts, 
Of raspberry puffs — — ~ 

Mince rolls, and shaking jellies all 
Are ona shelf — 


See here’s a box of crackers too, 
Enough for each to — 

Then we can make ourselves so grand 
With things of which they’ve — 


With paper caps and collars round, 
Masks, noses, feathers —, 

But all my birthday is to end 
When the hall clock strikes’ — 


Their nurse will come for Jil and Poll, 
Jem Brown will take home — 
And all my lovely party soon 
Be tightly tucked. — — 


Dear me, how shall I sleep to-night, 
Thinking of fun and — 

Pray, little girls, all wish me joy, 
To-morrow when ’m  — 


(Solutions to the above will appear in our next 
mumber.) 


My whole cries on his knees, “I'll make 
yourfirst, mysecond, if you please.” —A Shoe- 
black. 


When does a boy think he would like to be 
asweep ?—When he fanciesit would suit (soot) 
him. 


When is a composite candle in a bad temper, 
and why ?°—When it is a wicked thing, and put 
out. 


When must a drawing-rooni feel afflicted 2— 
When it has one window blind, one window 
cracked, and all other ones full of pains, 


I have nor shape, nor form, or state, 
Alack! I nothing have but weight ; 
Yet sometimes in fine clothes.] swing, 
Holding fast a precious thing. __, 
At others hide me, cold and bare, 
Deep in earth—pray leave me there. 
Should I chance through air to flv 

I might fright some passer-by. 

If they yet knock off my head, 
Gentle and kind I’m heard instead ; ’ 
If yet another head should go, ; 
I still have one—pray leave 1t so. 


Stone—tone—one, 


My first means a number, - 
My second a distance, 

My whole is a person 
Who renders assistance. 


—Co-league, 


A hundred and fifty, but nothing between, 

Let five hundred follow, and then miss, 1 
ween ; 

You can surely this Christmas feel just what 
I mean.—Cold. - 

You have me; child; your wax doll owns 
my second,. . . 7 ee 
And yet my whole a noxious thing‘is reckoned. 

re —Earwig. 
I trust we may all do my first and feel my 
second ere we bid the Old Year my whole.— 
Fare-well. te 


* 
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By HIS GRACE 
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F ' birth from the 
‘< l,, very earliest 
times of the 
|: Church? The 

u 25th of Decem- 
ber has been thus consecrated. The 
date of the first observance of this day 
cannot indeed be given with certainty ; 
neither can we tell now on the authority 
of what tradition or history its consecra- 
tion rests. It may or may not have 
been engrafted on the Jewish Festival 
of the Dedication, which was in the 
winter; or have been made to take 
the place of a Roman holiday which 
marked the closing year. The 
Christians of the Western Church 
adopted the observance at that season 
very early, though some uncertainty 
prevails as to the exact day. It would 
seem that for a time in the East the 
commemoration of the birth of Christ 
and of His manifestation to the wise 
men were combined. But dismissing 
minute antiquarian questions, we can 
have no doubt that our present Christ- 
mas Day has been hallowed by the 
worship of fourteen centuries. 

Not an unimportant thought is thus 
suggested. Are we thankful to know 
that the doctrines preached to us now 
and here in England are those which the 
Apostles derived straight from the Lord 
Himself? Do we prize the two Sacra- 
ments as gracious gifts direct from 
Christ, which have nourished spiritual 
life in the Church since He first 
appointed them? Is it well that we 
should remember that the facts em- 
bodied in the Church’s.creed are the 
very same which we find in the four 
Gospels ? Still, we shall be unwise not 
to prize also, according to the degree of 
their importance, many words expressing 
doctrines and many forms of worship 
which come to us indeed without directly 
divine sanction, but the value of which 
has been proved by their being helps to 
piety for many centuries. 

There are many divisions amongst 
Christians in the present day, and many 
things divide us here in England in this 
1gth century from the Christians of the 
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Christmas. 


old times. Yet all the faithful in Christ 
in all ages form one body through their 
union with Him; and every word, or 
rite, or ceremony is to be prized which 
has become venerable as the means of 
keeping up this union. When, therefore, 
we gather together in church on the 
25th of December, it will be well to 
think what a multitude of redeemed 
spirits have, in all lands and in all ages 
during this long time, been helped, by 
the observance of Christmas Day, better 
to express their thankfulness for that 
wonderful condescension which brought 
the Eternal Son of God to begin His life 
on this lower earth as a helpless infant 
that He might redeem us. 

Is there joy in every family when a 
child is born into the world? And does 
it please us to keep our own and our 
friends’ birthdays, notwithstanding all 
the uncertainty of coming happiness or 
misery which must throw some shadow 
over the brightest mere human life ? 
And is it not right that we should cele- 
brate with joy and thankfulness the 
birthday of Him whose coming upon 
earth has dispelled so many sorrows 
and opened to all of us such ‘bright 
hopes of joy eternal? Every ordinance, 
then, and arrangement of our worship 
which helps us better to realise the 
greatness of the gift to man of Christ’s 
birth is much to be prized. 

In Roman Catholic countries it is 
common to exhibit in church at the 
Christmas season some outward image of 
the Holy Babe and His Mother and 
Joseph, with the shepherds and the 
oxen standing round. To our English 
and Protestant ideas there seems to be 
a childishness and even a coarseness in 
such representations which we donot think 
suitable to the simple majesty of the wor- 
ship due to the great mystery of the In- 
carnation. It is true that unlettered 
Italian peasants, whose whole life and 
training has been very different from our 
own, may have the truths of the Gospel 
forced on their imaginations by such 
sights; and young children can probably 
admire them, feeling that the Christ 
thus represented in His infancy is 
brought very near to their simple minds. 

After all, these representations may, 
in a certain stage of knowledge and 
feeling, have much the same effect as 
some noble picture of the Holy Family 
executed by a great painter has on the 
educated and refined. It is not denied 
that under quite different circumstances 
to ours they may be helps to devotion. 
What is to be guarded against in such 
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representations is, not their setting forth 
a vivid image of the sacred history, but, 
first, their tendency to give a somewhat 
low idea of what the Lord Jesus Christ 
is in His Divine Majesty; and, secondly, 
that they may be used, as these certainly 
have been in some countries, to with- 
draw the mind from Christ Himself to 
the worship of the human mother, to 
whom the Heavenly Babe was subject. 

But though we may not feel any 
inclination to imitate this kind of repre- 
sentation by which Roman Catholics 
seek to recall the history of Christ’s 
birth, we are right to mark the Christmas 
season by such decent alterations in our 
churches as custom and the manner of 
our worshp approve as suitable. There 
has been a great change in this respect 
in our churches of late years. We are 
not necessarily the better for this—but 
certainly we are not the worse—-and we 
may well be the better if we use the 
signs of an outward adornment to 
impress more vividly on our minds the 
reality and importance of heavenly 
truths. We are not to make too much 
of these things either in opposing or 
approving of them. They are things 
indifferent which may have a very good 
use. 

I remember when I first went to live 
in the extreme north of England there 
was scarcely a single church within 
many miles of our cathedral city in 
which any green boughs or other decora- 
tions were allowed to mark the Christmas 
season. I do not think the people in 
that district were either better or more 
staunch in the reformed faith because 
their churches, usually very poor edifices, 
carelessly kept in order, were thus bare. 
There always seemed something cheer- 
ing when I came to the south again 
about the Christmas season, and found 
every church in its simple way getting 
ready to proclaim in all our villages that 
there ought to be thankful joy for the 
birth of Christ. Let these things never 
be matters of contention. Let them be 
used to express that our religion is full of 
happiness and to help us to think more 
of its doctrines and the practical lessons 
they teach. Thus shall we use these 
outward symbols aright. : 

Was Christ once a little child? This 
speaks to us of the blessedness of a 
holy childhood, reared in a holy home, 
and taught with its dawning reason to 
welcome holy thoughts. 

Did He not afterwards call little 
children to Him? Did He not take 
them in His arms and bless them? Did 
He. not tell us that in simplicity His 
disciples must become as little children’ 

Christmas is the festival of the child- 
hood. All who have to deal with 
children may learn many special lessons 
from it besides its general lessons for 
us all. 
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OCCUPATIONS FOR 






incr my last chat 
with my invalid 
girls, in which I sug- 
gested the use of a 
table for those who 
were bed - ridden, 
two more of these helps 
have been most fortunately 
lent to me, and by the 
. kindness of a friend I have 
had drawings made of them. 
Both are most inexpensive 
and plain in the manner of 
their manufacture, the mate- 
rial being deal, unvarnished 
and unpainted. Fig. 1 is suit- 
able as a writing-table to 
those who are bed-ridden, as 
it supports the arm entirely, and the writing or 
drawing can be performed when reclining flatly 
onthe back. I am indebted for the illustration 
ofthe desk to the kindness ofan invalid lady, who 
invented it for her own use. Her illness was 
caused by her devoted nursing of others, and 
more than ten years ago, in the midst of a 
busy and useful life, she was laid aside from 
active usefulness to take her place in the 
patient ranks of those who serve by waiting, 
and who learn obedience by the things which 
they suffer. Her mind, ever active, is full of 
plans of usefulness, and by means of the little 
desk, represented at fig. 1, she accomplishes 
much epistolary labour when free from dis- 
tressing suffering. 

This desk has but one supporting side, on 
the right, beneath the straight side of the 
upper board. The left side is cut away at 
more than half its length, so as to fit round 
the person at the nearest end ; while the broad 
portion of the upper board rests upon her. 
Blotting paper is cut to fit the shape of the 
board, and kept in place by means of two 
straps of flat elastic, one at each end. Across 
the highest and furthest part of the upper 
board there is a narrow tray, and divided off 
at the right corner is a compartment, into 
which a firmly closing metal ink-bottle is 
secured. Portions 
of the supporting 
side are cut out to 
render the desk 
somewhat lighter ; 
and underneath it, 
securing it and the 
upper board more 
firmly together, 
there is a_ per- Z 
forated bracket, of A 
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The extreme length of the upper board 
from A to B must be Ig inches; the width 
at the highest and furthest end, from C to D, 
8 inches, and that at the lower end, from E 
to F (hollowed out to fit the person), 44 
inches; the extreme depth of supporting 
side, from B to G, 54 inches, and from G to 
H, 4 inches. A slight aperture should be 
cut out between the upper board and the side 
support, to allow for the insertion of the 
elastic bands across the two ends, beneath 
the elbow of the writer or artist, and just 
beyond her hand. 

The table shown in fig. 3 is meant to be 
placed, saddle-fashion, across both invalid and 
her sofa, the long legs resting on the floor on 
each side, and thus rendering the table-so 
firm as to serve for the purpose of the most 
delicate artistic work in drawing, painting, 


or mounting microscopic objects, &c. The . 


desk can easily be removed when necessary. 
The proportions of this table will, I think, 
be regulated best by the width of the sofa and 
the height to which the invalid can be raised 
on her pillows, and any carpenter, on being 
shown the sketch at fig. 3 and the sofa, will 
quickly decide on the dimensions, The cost 
of making would be small—not over twelve 
shillings, I should imagine—and the method 
of manufacture should be as light as possible 
compatible with its being steady and solid 
enough to draw on. This table was, I believe, 
also invented for herself by an invalid lady, 
and both inventions show a brave and deter- 
mined spirit, that, in spite of such drawbacks 
as pain and helplessness (hard and trying in 
themselves to be borne), will still have a share 
in the work of the world about them. I hope 
my dear invalid girls will follow such. good and 
worthy examples. 

And now that we are fully supplied with 
ideas about tables, it is time to turn to the 
use that can be made of them, and to consider 
the first of our subjects, ‘ head-work.” Unless 
positively incapacitated by some special illness, 
in which you cannot use your powers of brain 
and mind, you will find a regular course of 
study carefully laid down, 
and pursued, of the 














which fig. 2 is an 
illustration. 

But a_ sketch 
of this bed-cesk 
—whether pic- 
torial or verbal— 
would fail to sup- 
ply a sufficiently practical explanation to a 
carpenter, or to some kindly brother of our in- 
valid, enabling him to manufacture the valuable 
little piece of furniture. The respective pro- 
portions, as well as the entire size of the 
whole appliance, must be supplied for their 
guidance, and so are now accurately given; for 
it might easily be made either too heavy, or too 
light to prove a steady and solid support to 
the arm, resting, as it always must, on so in- 
secure a foundation as a bed. 





BED-DESK TO REST THE ARM FROM THE 
ELBow, 


utmost benefit to you. It will brace the nerves 
and strengthen the mental powers, rousing 
them from that state of inertia into which 
they are too apt to sink in sickness. The 
happiness, and even the health, which an 
active energetic mind possesses I have en- 
dcavoured to show you in my first paper on 
this subject; and those buried in mental 
slumber live only half their lives. The educa- 
tion of the true girl only commences 
when she first wakes to a perception of the 
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inner life, and of the vast field of improvement 
which lies within herself. She should never 
rest satisfied unless the day as it passes has 
brought her some new idea, some solid in. 
formation, and if all her studies be carried 
on in the fear of God, and as a means of 
glorifying Him, as her mental riches increase 
so will also increase her view of the position 
and responsibilities of her immortal spirit 
and she will form a correct’ estimate of its 
capabilities of enjoyment, concerning which 
the Scripture tells us of so much respecting 
this lite and of so much of the hereafter, 

It is a good plan, I think, for the invalid to 
make Biblical study of the first importance in 
her course, not only because it is more 
peculiarly suitable, but also because all history 
is but a record of the fulfilment ‘of inspired 
prophecy, and, Bible in hand, the intelligent 





Fic. 3.—SOFA-TABLE WITH “ RISING- 
DESK” AND SPIDER LEGS. 


student cannot but be more and more im- 
pressed with the sublime truth that the Maker 
of the world is also its Governor and Redeemer. 
The first use of the Word of God for the day 
must be purely a spiritual one in the endeavour 
to find directions for the responsibilities and 
perplexities of the day. And then would come 
the study of the mass of Biblical literature, 
which will throw a ‘wonderful light on all other 
history. Jewish rites and ceremonies, Jewish 
history, the geography of the Holy Land, 
the chronology of the Bible, and the natural 
history of the Bible, are all subjects of vast 
interest. Then in connection with the Bible, 
and its histories of the four great empires of 
antiquity, you should read the profane records 
also, ending with the establishment, in the 
days of the fourth empire, of that fifth and 
last kingdom “which shall never be de- 
stroyed,” ‘but shall break in pieces, and 
consume all these kingdoms, and shall stand 
for ever”’— the kingdom of Christ in which 
we Christians live. ; 

The first thing, I think,, in entering upo? ® 
course of history is to try to acquire a ciel 
idea of historic time, and the connection 0 
historic events. First make an outline, and 
then fill up the various periods as you oA 
choosing, as many readers do, history in speci 
periods, z.e., the Ist and 2nd centuries, from 
the Pentecostal feast, to the time of Constan- 
tine, the Reformation, the Crusades, of the 
Middle Ages. : 

After history, as a recreation in sickness, 
comes poetry, which is good at all times an 
seasons, of course, but especially beng 
soul requires constant wakening up to hig 
thoughts and aspirations. From Chaucer 
Milton down to our own day the list ° 
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English poets is along one, and in devotional 
poetry we are richer than any other people. 
Biography, too, is a delightful study. Lo 
myself the first reading of some biographies 
have been epochs in my life. Benjamin 
Franklin’s and Dr. Johnson’s, amongst others, 
Wilberforce’s life, Hannah More’s, and Mrs. 

‘ry’s are all very suitable to the sick-room. 
Franklin’s life is peculiarly valuable to those 
who desire to improve themselves, and every 
page is full of instruction. ; His plan for self- 
examination, “with a view to acquiring a 
habitude of all the virtues,”’ is very remarkable, 
and there is no doubt that posterity has 
largely benefited by Franklin’s example in 
many ways, as his immediate posterity did by 
the example of his beautiful character on 
earth. 

The study of astronomy, natural history, and 
of languages are much to be recommended, 
each and all offering a regularity of occupa- 
tion, which may be taken up at a fixed time 
and pursued as a duty. I do not consider 
that sensational stories are safe reading for 
the invalid, as they certainly impair that 
restful, yet active habit of mind we are 
most anxious to acquire, and act like the 
narcotic draught, that leaves depression and 
irritation behind. Yet even here one can- 
not dogmatize, as I have been told by a 
great sufferer that a sensibly-written story 
made her almost forget her sufferings, and 
certainly calmed and rested her, when nothing 
else had any effect, as she was able to throw 


herself into the sorrows and joys of the 
imaginary beings in her story-book, to the 
entire exclusion of her own sufferings. She 
thought, too, that this had much increased 
her power of extending her sympathy to the 
lives of others, and feeling with them. 

And lastly, as to the power of obtaining the 
books for your course of study that I have 
mentioned. There are few small family 
libraries which do not possess some standard 
works, “ Josephus,” “ Rollin’s Ancient His- 
tory,” a Bible Dictionary or Commentary. 
Whatever you-find, use it, and be assured that 
more will; be added to you, in proportion as 
you make use of the means you have at hand. 
Some friend, will be raised up, or a little 
money will be found, to purchase the books 
you desire. 

To those invalids who can write, an invalid 
much recommended the use of a “Stylo- 
graphic ” pen as saving much fatigue to the 
arm. And to ‘‘the pen of a ready writer” 
many occupations are also open, while also by 
their means they may carry comfort and conso- 
lation without end to those absent from home. 
Letters are now in demand for hospitals, 
reformatories, and prisons, and many other 
societies have been found that consider the 
regular letters of their associates and friends 
a very excellent method of converting and 
sustaining the class they endeavour to influence. 
Letters to missionaries in distant lands, and 
sailors far away at sea, are also advised, and I 
have no doubt each of my invalids will find no 
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difficulty in thinking of some lonely thirsty 
soul to whom their letters, written from a sick 
chamber, might bea veritable God-send—some 
friendless maid-servant, to whom a few words 
of. kindly advice, a few lines of friendly 
sympathy, a verse of Scripture, a few lines of 
poetry to be.learned by heart for your sake, 
will indeed prove “like cold water to the 
thirsty soul.” There are many instances of 
this kind of working, while laid aside on a 
couch of sickness, and none more remarkable 
than that of Miss Hetty Bowman, the charm- 
ing writer, who was so great a sufferer. 

I have left my advice on “head-work ” 
to the last, and that is the endeavour to learn 
hymns and devotional poetry by heart. Verse 
by verse, line by line, I should’ advise you to 
acquire them day by day; each hymn you 
learn, each lovely poem will be a blessing to 
you, and perhaps to others, when the well- 
stored mind can acquire no more, when the 
eyesight has failed, and the strength for learn- 


‘ing is departed. 


Does it seem to you that I have been set- 
ting you too hard a task, my dear invalid girls, 
in begging you to cultivate and make the best 
of this season of enforced repose? Does it 
scem impossible? Believe me, it is the will 
that makes the way, and if you are quite 
determined to help yourselves, others will help 
you too, and you will find your reward in 
increased patience and fortitude of mind, and 
in a store of precious knowledge gathered in 
“the time wherein you suffered affliction,” 





THE MESSAGE OF THE BELLS. 


SEATED here, amid the shadows of the dim and fire-lit room, 
f gazed across the meadows, white and chill and wrapped in 


gloom. 
Could they 

spring, 
And the wild bee gathe 


Down by the hedgerow 
My r 


be the pastures sunny where I rambled in the 


red honey and the linnet used to sing ? 
yonder, past blooming meadow sweet, 
Steps were sure to wander, another step to meet ; 
The pathway to the thicket with pimpernel was gay, 
An close beside the wicket blushed crimson buds of May. 
ae 1s yet one tiny cluster pressed fast within a book, 

d recollections thuster when on the page I look; 


long, 


Ga, let your echoes gladden those that were gay before, 

Such music does but sadden grief-wounded souls the more.” 
But while I listened coldly and scorned the tale they brought, 
Quick spake their voices boldly in answer to my thought ; 
And straightway (or, I fancied, and fancy has her spells) 

I heard, as one entrancéd, the message of the bells 
Outpouring, fast and faster, ‘‘ How long,’’ they cried; ‘ how 


Mortals, before ye master the burden of our song ? 
O stricken ones and lonely, O mourners; pale and weak, 
Not to the mirthful only our loving words we speak ; 


Ah} caams and hopes come hither, old memories are Tife— 

No. be ore must they wither, these rose-clad hours of life ? 

‘mp nore with careless pleasure I revelled in the sun, 

so bee had‘hived her treasure, the linnet’s song was done ; 

T = fetes had faded, snow-hidden wound the track, 

oe, i gate was shaded by branches bare and black ; ; 
‘stants no sweet forever, her flowers have scanty reign, 


a he { loved would never come to meet my own 


Ah, Wherefore is 


she lavi 10" i ives— 
estowing but © n€ lavish of joy that briefly lives 


ravish more freely than she gives ? 
Seated here, amid 


the shadows of the dim and fire-lit room, 
ard across the 


meadows, white and chill and wrapped in 


Esueh north-easter roaming through the bent and sobbing 
And softly : 
me mi in the gloaming the sound of Christmas chimes, 
‘ Sweet he clear and clearer, now dying quite away— 
‘eet bells, to one lone hearer ye can have nought to say; 


For you, who, weeping, languish, was not the Saviour born ? 
Who knew a sterner anguish, whose heart was deeper torn ? 
If He thus meekly faced it and dared the cup to drain, 
Shall you, who do but taste it, despairingly complain ? 
Iarth’s flowers are not immortal, earth’s joy is sacrifice 
Lest ye confound the portal with God’s own Paradise. 
Behold! with cheerful warning we usher in the day ; 
On this most blessed morning bid selfish tears away.”’ 


a 


Seated here, amid the shadows of the dim and fire-lit room, 

I turned me from the meadows, white and chill and wrapped 
in gloom. 

O vanished hours! 'twere better to leave you in your grave 


Than ever there to fetter my spirit like a slave. 


If haply less alluring the future that I greet, 


To pleasures more enduring she’ll guide my willing fect ; 
Life truly was not given for dreams of little worth— 

I will look up to heaven, not down upon the earth. 

The bond of grief was broken ; and thus the record tells 
Not all in vain was spoken the message of the bells, 


S. E. G. 
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NEW STYLE OF DRESSING THE HAIR. 


SEASONABLE CLOTHING, AND 


HOW TO MAKE IT. 

THERE is no use in concealing from our- 
selves that multitudes of our girls marry, and 
that afterwards they take THe GiRL’s Own 
PAPER just as regularly as before, and find 
all the information they need in it, with as 
much ease as their younger sisters. We know 
this from the questions we receive and answer 
on many matronly subjects, and so we think 
we must help our girl brides to purchase the 
best wedding dress possible, one that will last 
a long time and that car be dyed if need be. 
Fortunately this winter very excellent material, 
Irish poplin, is much used for brides’ dresses, 
the kind selected being that with very thick 
cord or double repped. ‘The trimming used 
is plush, but very little is required for such a 
handsome thick fabric as Irish poplin. Brides- 
maids, too, are fortunate as to the winter 
change in their dresses, which now have plain 
plush petticoats and full bodices of one of the 
moderately-priced Indian silks, to match the 
plush in colour, only paler. This dress will 
not be an extravagant one, as it will, if suit- 
ably made, answer for a best dress for a long 
time. The large hats and the mob caps have 
all grown old-fashioned for bridesmaids, and 
they have been quite supplanted by the hat- 
caps, as they may be called, the ‘Tam 0’ 
Shanter,” the “Henry VIII,” and the 
‘* Leonardo da Vinci,’’ all of which are made 
of plush, matching the colour of the dress. 

It is delightful to hear that the over-frizzed 
heads are to disappear from amongst us and 
are no longer to be considered fashionable. 
We are to return to the prettily waved ban- 
deaux, with the centre parting clear and well 
defined. The knot behind remains the same, 
but short curls fall from it, in a graceful 
Greek fashion, such as we may see repre- 
sented on classic busts. 

The woollen stockings worn this winter 
must match the dress in colour, and some 
charming new merino ones have been intro- 
duced, which are nearly as finely woven as 
spun silk and are quite as soft. They are 
not ribbed, and so ure more suitable to tender 
feet than if they were, for the latter cling too 
tightly to be otherwise than irritating to sen- 
sitive skins. I trust that all the readers of 
THE GIRL’s OWN PaPER wear woollen 
stockings, and stout shoes or boots, with 
wide low heels and broad toes, so as to be 
perfectly comfortable when they walk. I 
heard of a young lady the other day, who 
wore the fashionably-pointed toes and high 
narrow heels, who had had a succession of 
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violent nervous headaches, which ended in 
floods of tears and hysterics. Her doctor, 
on being consulted, said that the boots 
she was wearing were the cause of her 
troubles, and he had had several similar 
cases ; whereupon the sufferer ingenuously 
confessed that she was sure the doctor’s 
opinion was correct, for she had indeed 
gone through agonies of distress every day 
that she had worn her fashionable boots. 

White kid gloves are worn again at 
night, as well as lavender-coloured, and 
pink and black are worn as much as 
ever by day, a very good thing for 
those who are obliged to save their 
money, and consequently their gloves. 
On first putting on a pair of black 
kid gloves it is a good plan to rub them 
all over with some salad oil, pomade, 
or even butter, by means of a little 
piece of flannel, until they look lustrous 
and blacker than ever. Of course no 
grease is left on them that might mb 
off upon anything. After this prepara- 
tion they will be found to wear much 
better and be softer and more flexible. 
Some gloves for evening wear are orna- 
mented with beads at the back in a 
simple conventional spray or scroll pattern. 
Any of our readers who are in mourning 
might do this little bit of extra decora- 
tion for themselves. The favourite gloves 
of all are the almond and_ tan-coloured 
gants de Suéde, and they appear to be 
worn both by night and by day equally 
well, They are, of course, less expensive 
than the real kid, but they do not wear nearly 
as well nor keep clean as long, so are not to 
be recommended to careful girls. 

The new bodice shape 
has as few seams as pos- : 
sible and only one side Pate 
piece, the joining of / 
which is carried quite to /;! 
the back of the arm, so 
as to have a plain piece 
under it. Three sizes of 
buttons may be worn on 
basque bodices, the 
largest being of the size 
of a penny piece, on the 
pockets. The next size 
is on the front, and the 
smallest, which are as 
big as a fourpenny piece, 
on the cuffs. The use 
of gathering (or gauging, 
as it is properly called) 
is much on the increase 
for the shoulders and 
fronts of dresses, muffs, 
millinery and sleeves, so 
that the readers of THE 
GIRL’s OWN PAPER 
should learn to do it for 
themselves, for it is one 
of the lost arts in ordi- 
nary needlework, though 
still used for surplices 
and the ‘smock frocks” 
of waggoners and the 
peasantry. The follow- 
ing is the description 
given in a very old nee- 
dlework book :—** Take 
up the stitches at regular 
intervals of half an inch 
each for the first row; 
for the second, continue 
doing the same, letting 
the needle, however, take 
up the intermediate 
parts. The third row is 
like the first, and so on. 
For the purpose of secur- 
ing the gathers firmly 
work them as follows, 
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with very strong netting silk. Take oy 
your needle the first two gathers and the 
thread on which they run, pulling your 
thread firmly through. For the next stitch 
again take two gathers and the thread upon 
your needle, letting the first of them be the 
last gather that was taken up at the former 
stitch, so that the work proceeds by one gather 
at atime. Observe to draw the netting-silk 
as tightly as possible, so as to make the 
stitches lie very closely together, in a slanting 
position.” ~ 

Walking dresses are still made with deen 
kiltings, but the plaits are very wide, which 
takes away much of their stiffness of appear-. 
ance. A lightly arranged and bouffant scarf 
finishes the skirt below the basque bodice, J 
have no doubt that many girls will be glad to 
purchase and wear the very moderately-priced 
woollen Jerseys, of which there are so many 
in the shops this winter. They form a very 
pretty and easily-obtained bodice, and their 
plain appearance may be taken off by placing 
a plastron of plush or gathered silk in a V 
shape in the front. A large velvet collar, 
something like a sailor’s collar in form, much 
improves them, and cuffs to correspond ara 
worn at the wrists. Jerseys are not nov 
covered at their termination below the waist 
with the scarf, but are either left plainly 
hemmed in their original style or else they 
have a deep fringe generally of jet beads. 
which can be made by any one with clever 
fingers, 

Uur large illustration gives two costumes— 
an outdoor and a handsome indoor gown, 
Both show exactly the present fashions, The 
cloak worn is of a simple cloth dolman shape, 
trimmed with black fox fur, both warmly 
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LHAT AGGRAVATING SCHOOL GIRL. 


lined and wadded. The dress of the other 
figure shows the profuse use of gauging in 
dresses. here is one great comfort in this 
style of making, that old dresses can be turned 
to use admirably in trimming each other, pro- 
vided they be not faded. No amount of wear 
(we were told the other day) seems to matter, 
as the close gathers hide it all; so, if it be a 
trouble to do, you may have this consolation. 
Cheaper material can also be bought for 
trimmings, for a very poor silk is good enough 
to use in this way. 


THAT AGGRAVATING 
SCHOOL GIRL. 
By the Author of “ Wild Kathleen.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HAPEY LEARNING AND A DANGEROUS SWING. 





Ou, dear! I do wish I had been a man 
in those days, and could have fought by 
the side of Hannibal,”’ 
exclaimed Helen im- 
pulsively, as she and 
her companion sat 
together reading. “Of 
course the Scipios 
were all very fine, but 
1 almost hate them 
when I think of con- 
quered Hannibal.”’ 
“Do you?’ mur- 
mured Josephine, with 
vague wonder, and 
turning her eyes back 
to the page with a 
strange new interest. 
Hitherto Hannibal 
and Scipio and all the 
other historical cha- 
Tacters and events 
had been little more 
real to her than the 
imaginary eight men 
whe were engaged to 
build the house in her 
Rule of Three sum, or 
the v that represented the days in 
Which they built it. Helen had already 
taught her more than all she had yet 
learnt at school. But neither ~ of 
the girls comprehended that, although 
Josephine gave a contented sigh when 
Helen at last shut the book, and said, 
statefully— 
_‘‘How pleasant this reading has been. 
Thanks to you, Helen, this lesson has 
been anything but a task. I really do 
hope I shall not give Miss Rowe so 
ie trouble to-morrow as I generally 
0, ‘ 
_ «As to that,” said Helen, relapsing 
mo her defiant mood; ‘that is the 
only thing I am sorry about. Horrid 
“reature ! However, I daresay I can find 


vut some way to be aggravating, so as 
to make up.?? 


lee Helen !’’ began Josephine, 
; Most angrily; then she suddenly re- 
‘psed intv silence, and when Helen 


ne Yack from the bookcase she found 
tabi Companion with her arms on the 
able, her head resting on them, and 
trying bitterly. 
Gane Stood still for a few moments 

ertain what to do. At last she bent 


Satiy schoolfellow, and whispered 





‘‘ Are these, too, comfortable tears, 
like those others ?”’ 

**No, no! oh, no!’’ murmured Jose- 
phine in a broken voice. ‘I am,crying 
now because I am too stupid to help 
you, and oh! I wish I could.” = - 

‘‘ Help me, how ?”’ inquired Helen, in 
atone of surprise. ‘To get the better 
of Miss Rowe, do you mean ?”’ 

‘‘To get the better of yourself,” said 
Josephine, in a low, earnest tone. ‘‘And 
yet you are so kind, so generous, so 
pleasant.’’ 

“Oh!” ejaculated Helen, sharply. 
And then there was a long silence. 

Josephine, leaning forward over the 
table, her face buried in her hands, was 
praying humbly, childishly—but oh, how 
carnestly!—for power to help her 
friend. 

Helen sat down, and appeared to be 
studying the French grammar. At last 
she said somewhat abruptly— 
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“HER FACE BURIED IN HER HANDS,” 


“Did you really mean just now, 
Josephine, that part of your care to 
know your history was to 
save that tigress, Miss Rowe, 
trouble ?”’ 

Josephine half turned, and 
took one of her companion’s 
slim, little, white hands in 
hers. ‘‘ Please, Helen, to 
please me do not call her 
such names. But of course | 
should be glad to save her 
trouble. Her life must be 
hard enough without our add- 
ing to its burdens.”’ 

‘*That would be all very 
well,’’ retorted Helen, hotly, 
‘if she were kind and plea- 
sant, like Miss Crofton and 
Mademoiselle, or just, like 
Fraulein; but she is spiteful 
and unjust and cruel.’’ 

“You judge her very 
hardly,’ said Josephine, in a 
low tone. ‘‘ But if she really 
is all that, then we should do 
good to them that despitefully 
use us and persecute us.”’ 

‘You are laughing!’’ said 
Helen, scornfully. 


‘‘Laughing!”” exclaimed 
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Josephine, now fairly lifting her tear- 
stained face, and turning it to her com- 
panion. ‘‘ Laughing about our Saviour’s 
words! O Helen, how can you think I 
could be so wicked, so—ungrateful !”’ 

There was a.tender, loving pathos in 
that last slowly uttered word that im- 
pressed the hearer more than a dozen 
sermons could have done. There was a 
slight flush on Helen’s face when she 
replied— 

“Well, not laughing perhaps; but— 
of course—at least I mean if you feel 
hike that, I don’t. JI don’t set up for 
being awfully good. I didn’t know you 
did, or I wouldn’t have shocked you.” 

“But I don’t,’’ said Josephine, 
timidly; ‘I only try to take His com- 
forting offer—‘Take my yoke upon you 
and learn of me and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls.’”’ 

‘‘Humph,” grunted Helen; ‘but I 
don’t pretend to be meek and lowly. If 
anyone makes ari enemy of me let them 
look out. I warn them, as far as I am 
concerned, it’s all to fear and no favour. 
You find it hard to learn German and 
arithmetic. But I should find it a great 
deal harder to learn this meek and mild 
business, and I don’t want to either.” 

‘‘ And yet itis such happy learning,” 
murmured Josephine, and a light came 
over the wan, worn face such as Helen 
had never yet seen on the countenance 
of anyone. She felt awed by it. 

But being awed was not being sub- 
dued, and she was not .sorry when the 
door opened and Miss Crofton ap- 
peared, and said, with a slight tinge 
of reproach in her voice— 

‘“‘ Miss Edison, my dear, you have for- 
gotten your promise. You have been 
here an hour instead of the half-hour 
for which I gave permission. You will 
not keep those rosy cheeks long if you 
give up taking plenty of exercise.” 

Helen took her schoolmistress’s hand 
and laid her cheek down on it in the 
peculiar caressing way she had with 
anyone for whom she had a special 
liking. 
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‘* “DON’T GRIEVF,’ SAID JOSEPHINE, SOFTLY.’ 
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‘‘Don’t be vexed just this once, 
please, madam. Josephine has been 
turning the tables on me. When we 
had finished our reading she tried to 
reward me by teaching me something 
else.” 

Miss Crofton looked inquiringly at her 
eldest pupil, but she only caught a 
glimpse of a very wistful expression on 
the downcast face, and she never forced 
confidence. 

‘‘Whatever Josephine trics to teach 
you, you will do well to learn, my child,” 
she said, gently. ‘‘But run away now, 
it will be preparation time before you 
have had one dance or game of battle- 
dore.”’ 

‘Oh, those are not my last favourites,”’ 
exclaimed Helen, with an instant change 
of manner, and starting up. ‘‘ What 
do you think I did yesterday? I believe 
it would be thought splendid even for 
a boy. You know the chairs in the 
hall ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, my dear, certainly,’’ replied 
Miss Crofton, looking somewhat 
bewildered by the unexpected and 
abrupt interrogation. ‘‘What about 
the chairs ?’’ 

“Why, do you know, back to back, I 
actually jumped over them both. Not 
one of the others could come near me. 
Do just come and see me do it again, 
please? I should like you to so much.”’ 

“‘T daresay, indeed,’’ was the answer, 
with an irrepressible laugh; ‘‘and I 
should so much like not to. I should 
expect to sec you break your legs. 
You are the queerest mixture of girl, 
woman, baby, and tomboy I ever met 
with.” 

‘Not much of a baby,’’ half pouted 
Miss Nellie. 

‘Indeed, young lady. Pray-who sent 
an order yesterday down to Jeffery’s by 
Jem for a-shilling’s worth of hardbake 
and lemon drops ?”’ 

Helen laughed and blushed. ‘* Papa 
says all good-tempered people like 
swect things. And I’ve been going 
without so long that ] was beginning to 
be afraid I might turn sour. But I did 
try to find you to ask permission before 
I sent for them, only you had gone out.”’ 

“Yes, and luckily for you both I met 
your messenger outside the shop, and 
he very properly told me of his com- 
mission and handed me your purchases.”’ 

“Tf he had not told you, you don’t 
suppose that I should not have done so 
the first opportunity I got, do-you ?”’ 
asked Helen, with mingled anxiety and 
indignation. ‘‘ You don’t think I should 
be so intensely unladylike as to get the 
servants to do things for me I would not 
have you know! Ido many little things 
myself that I would rather you did not 
find out, but I don’t descend to getting 
the servants or anyone else to help me 
in them.” 

‘‘No, my dear, I do not think you are 
capable of such an act,’’ said Miss 
Crofton, gravely, whilst her eyes rested 
on the girl’s flushed cheeks. ‘* But 
why,’ she added after a moment's 
pause, ‘‘if you have this strong sense of 
honour in some respects, do you ever 
allow yourself to do behind my back 
what you would not do to my face ?”” 

‘‘Oh, that’s quite a different thing, 


? 


LHE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 


you see,’’ was the saucy answer. ‘If 
l were aman I’d belong to the Alpine 
Club, and climb the Matterhorn the 
most dangerous side I could find with- 
out a guide, and I’d hunt tigers in 
Bengal jungles, and go looking for the 
North Pole; but as I can’t do any of 
those things, the only pleasure left to 
me is to get into scrapes and what little 
nice difficulties I can invent for myself.”’ 

‘Dear me!’’ said Miss Crofton, with 
a very deep and genuine sigh. ‘‘ You 
really make me almost wish that I had 


never undertaken the charge of you, or 3H 
that your three years here had come to & 


an end.’’ 


‘*Oh, but you won’t send me away !”’ 


exclaimed Helen, terrified at the earnest A 
I can’t promise ,; 


tone. ‘‘ Pray don’t. 


to be quiet and smooth and proper like “$3 


Clara Boswell. I should pine away into 
an idiot, J know, if I tried. But I do 
like you and Josephine and little Rosie 
so much, so very much, please don’t 
want me gone. It—it sounds—cruel of 
you!”’ 

There were tears in the bright eyes, 
and the bright face was hastily turned 
away to hide them. 

‘Don’t grieve,’’ said Josephine, softly, 
coming forward, and putting her arm 
around her young schoolfellow. ‘‘ Miss 
Crofton does not mean that she quite 
really wishes you away.”’ 

‘No indeed,’’ said the Principal, kiss- 
ing both her pupils. ‘‘I should indeed 
greatly miss your joyous face, my child; 
but you do make my anxieties greater 
than they have ever been before.”’ 

‘‘T am so sorry,’’ was the penitent 
ejaculation, and five minutes later, the 
tain having ceased, andthe girls trooped 
into the garden, Miss Crofton felt her 
heart leap upwards, as she saw Helen 
Kdison flying backwards and forwards 
in the air, clinging by her hands only to 
the bottom of the swing, the upper 
strings of which she had shortened con- 
siderably to suit her purpose, while she 
kept shouting to her companions who 
held the side ropes, ‘‘ Higher, higher!” 

‘‘Stop!”’ exclaimed Miss Crofton, 
running out through her French window. 
‘Stop, stop! she will fall! she will be 
killed !”’ : 

The startled girls stopped, clutched 
at their schoolfellow, and almost the 
next moment there was a heap of arms, 
and heads, and frocks, and feet tumbled 
pell-mell on the ground. As one bit of 
the heap struggled upwards a voice 
exclaimed with a ripple of silver 
laughter— 

‘Oh! madam, you did spoil a beau- 
tiful swing in a dangerous way!” 

She wished that she could show Helen 
Edison how little was needed to win 


‘people’s kindness. 


(Zo be continued.) 











































































































ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 



















































ART. 


Fannie.—One of the best etchers whom we know 
says that she tries every new marking-ink and 
that they all are much alike. We cannot give 
addresses. You write a govud note, in a pretty, 
ladylike hand. : 

PHLox.—r. It is unnecessary to put a background to 
a crayon drawing when on coloured paper. 2. It 
need not be mounted if the paper be large enough. 
3. The wood-sorrel flower is white. 4. Lhe mount 
should be of the same colour, gilt edged, 

Anxious Netty.— Inquire at any artists’ colour- 
man. Your writing and spelling are both detective, 

Datsy.—1. All water-colours would crack on limp 
material, we fear. 2. Your letters should he 
addressed to the care of your host, of course ; but 
not using the expression c/o., which is a commercial 
abbreviation, and quite vulgar for private use. 

Witp Katruiren.—You would find it needful to have 
lessons in painting photographs, in order to make 
any money by it. 

TRLANDAISE.—Use oil colours for the carthenware, 
and varnish when done. Yes, you may use post 
cards. 

Acorn.—You had better have a few lessons. Tuning 
is not taught by descriptions. 

Muinniz.—Use Chinese white and gum water } perhaps 
a previous coating of the first would answer your 
purpose. 

SoruiA Car.—The 23rd of December, 1861, was.a 
Monday. You write well. 

Minnie H.—Nothing will prevent paint from crack- 
ing that is laid on a limp material. ‘Thus, when 
canvas is employed instead of wood or metal itis 
stretched on a frame to sccure it from wrinkling. 


WORK. 


Dicxy.—Consult ‘‘ My Work Basket.’? You writea 
good hand, but not a business one. 
Ivy Lear.—Dry the ivy leaves, and fasten them on 
white wood frames, in a wreath, and then varnish 
Appii.—Painting on fans is generally done with 
water-colours. : ; 
F. E. Craic.—Many thanks for your recipe, and alsa 
for your kind letter, which is well written am 
equally well expressed. e 
Danis ALLIZ.—We do not recognise the letters + 
meaning anything, perhaps you have not rea the 
properly. ‘Thank you for your good opinion ol of 
Wivow Cork.—We are very, glad that you so mut 
appreciated our article on knitting. ou mk 
strengthen the knees of your brothers stackini 
by knitting in a little silk thread where the weu' 
so severe. META 
Pinvernet.—Read “ Drawing and Painting, P 
187, THE GiRL’s Own Paper. 


HOUSEKEEPING, 


Kirren.—Perhaps a little turpentine might 
service in taking out the stain. Ifnot, get 
tripoli powder at a chemist's, and apply it. 
writing is very neat. : : 

VIXEN Hh A mis Marer.—For wine stains, S¢¢ lg 
80, THe Girt’s Own Paver. Leather sta ey 

Linian BARKER AND Qurxciy and DOLLY ee 
—‘ Cocoanut’’ Cakes, sce pages 255 and 111, V0 
Your writing is very plain. / 

MAREE Se “Pot Pourri,” page 335) 
course, after an invitation. 1 page 

S. 1. F.—Read “ Pressed lerns and Grasses pag 
506, 


age 


be of 
a little 
Your 


vol. is Call, of 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Minoia Grey.—Line the smantle Losier with yellow 
or black silk, and use a cord of either colour, or 
both to edge it. The lining might be of black or 

een. 

ee Gathered flounces will ‘be more used this 
winter than the very deep kiltings, which were 

very suitable to velvet. 
never very is E a 3k 

Burrercup.—1. We do not quite understan what 
“an evening concert for the hair is; and wedo 
not attempt to offer a suggestion as to the altera- 
tion of a dress which you do not describe to us. 
Honey in. the comb can be procured everywhere, 
we believe, where honey bs sold. 5 7 
AcK.— We,shall continue to Rive articles on stocking- 
knitting and mending. We take everything into 
account in judging for the prizes. 

Cacrus.—You do not say how much cashmere you 
have, nor give an idea of the description of jacket 

‘ou require. Consult our articles on “ Seasonable 
ress.’ You must wash the sateen in tepid water, 
and rinse in alum water or salt and water. 

Ruay.—The rubbed appearance of the back of your 
winter jacket cannot, we fear, be removed; but 
now that the. backs of jackets and mantles have 
hoods or jetted passementcric, you may easily put 
a hood upon it, lined with a pretty colour, at very 
little expense. We think your writing is very far 
from ‘‘disgraceful,’? but you are quite right in 
wishing to make it more graceful and Jadylike, and 
you have an excellent foundation to build upon. 

Lizziz.—See ‘Pressed Ferns and Grasses,” page 
66. 

Vauanpes<Veriaps benzoin would assist you. There 
are seven days in a week from ‘Tuesday to Tucsday 
is eight days, and you cannot have two Tuesdays 
in one week, but you must count seven 24 hours to 
complete the week. 

ZawEE.—We recommend you to lay your dress aside 
until you can wear it; as it is, dyeing is a very un- 
satisfactory method of alteration. 

Lorxa Doonr.—Mourning for parents now lasts one 
yen If your father be going to marry again, you 
have no right to be wearing it at present, as you 
have already worn it a year, and you should avoid 
grieving him. 

Pussiz.—Egg shells are often used to make dondon- 
niéres, with gold paper and small pictures on them. 
Easter eggs are also made of them. 

Torsny.—As each alternate scallop of the purled lace 
(fig. 9, p. 508) reaches an even number of rows— 
Io, 20, &c.,—tbe last Jine naturally has to be worked 
downwards instead of upwards. Topscy can easily 
manage the difficulty, however, by working the 
edge row without the purls, and adding them after- 
wards in turning back. If the purls then lic 
exactly over the two chain bengath, and three slip- 
stitches be made over the trebles, the extra line 
will not be perceived. Such slipstitching is con- 
stantly employed in crochet di.-gns, to bring the 
working thread into the most-‘convenient place. 
This added line is to be continued as the first one 
of the next scallop. 

Avprey.—For all the stitches in crochet, read 
Madame Karger’s ‘ Crochet for Little Workers,” 
pages 442 and §06, vol. i. 

Ret,—You had better try arrascne for the leaves of 
your sunflowers, as it is more effective than crewels 
oralarge pattern. Sec pattern of sunflowers at 
page 428. Pale blue is the prettiest mixture for 

,“timson or red, Your writing is good and free. 

Euauire,—The grass should be worked in shades 
of yellow and golden brown. ‘The flowers white, 
scarlet rim to the calyx, and a yellow middle; the 
long leaves a blue-green; the fern leaves of a 
rather dull yellow - green, but the turn-over of the 

_ harts tongue might be reddish. 

Eiri Coxsrance.—Read “ Bread and Bread Mak- 

MK, page 350. 

“viti.—You can do nothing else with the half- 
washed clothes, but have them re-washed, and use 
some kind of washing crystal. 

Curate’s Sisrer.—The goat skin rugs are very 

cheap, so are Scinde rugs; but you might make a 

fe out of apiece of the same carpet, and put a 

tinge round it, or place a small table over the stain. 
our writing is ladylike. 

MAG.—Read the articles on ‘ Flowers in the House.” 
Dur writing and composition are fair. 
ick HaRpEN’s Bross.—Strain the jelly through a 

_Jcliy bag until clear. 

LSPETIC tHE Uncanny.—The unripe grapes are 
Sometimes used for preserving, using an ordinary 
Tecipe, or for the foundation of Indian chutney. 

, Our writing is very good and legible. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Dit Joxcreau.--Much depends on your natural gift 
Pr carning languages. A few months would be 
bat rod for some. Any girl of ordinary ability 
in ke sy srammatically, while obliged to converse 
tthicon or language, ought to speak French well in 
se — ofa year. 2. Lhercis said to be a manu- 
which reek #roissart preserved at Amiens, from 
eee ¢ late Emperor of the French quoted the 

selene U5 his work on artillery :—“ Et li Angles 
NT aoa aucuns canons qu’il avaient en la 
rary teapot esbahir les Genevois.” A contempo- 
were x‘ writer, Villani, states ‘‘ that cannon 
battle n° oe the English at Crecy,” a famous 
and t eb t and won in Picardy by Edward III. 

Scuwurrs ack Prince, on August 26, 1346. 

“—t. Your schoolmistress may feel better 


satisfied with the appearance of your short, newly- 
growing hair, if you get a large circular comb, 
such as worn by little girls, and, gathering in all 
the short locks at the ihe together with that at the 
back, leave the comb across the head just below the 
turn; tie the ends of the hair together firmly, and 
fasten on a broad bow of brown ribbon at the back 
to match the hair. 2. If the governess under whose 
charge and protection you walk out permits you to 
buy chocolate, there is no objection to your so 
doing; in itself it is very nutritious. You write a 
beautiful hand. ‘ Alpine Rose,” “ Jungfrau,” and 
“Cambria ” write exceedingly well also. 

A Nur-Brown Maiw.—The difficulty you feel in 
speaking freely to your girls is one felt by many 
young Christians. ‘The only way to overcome it is 
te forget yourself altogether. Remember that 
you go, not to speak about yourself, or in your own 
words, but as the ambassador of Christ. Read 
Exodus iv. 10, 11, 12; Isaiah |. 4; and St. Matthew 
X. 19, 20, and many similar passages, and you will 
find that words will be given you to speak as_ they 
were given to Moses and Isaiah, if you ask God’s 
help. Could you not spare one evening a week, or 
one a fortnight, to meet your girls, cither to read 
together or to work for some goed object, such as 
forcign missions or the powr? You would find it a 
great help in creating a bond of union between you 
andthe girls, and would enable you to get on a 
more friendly footing with them. If you like to 
send further particulars about your girls, and your 


address, we will try to give you some further 
suggestions. 
A. Brown Bunniz.—You are quite right. The 


printer (a Frenchman, too!) mistook our hurried 
writing. It should have been ‘Un Lapin du Pays 
de Galles.’ Your writing is nice and neat, and 
we are glad to find that you have time to write so 
carefully. 

Axvint Rosr.—The lines you misquote run thus :— 


“She loved me for the dangers I had passed ; 
And J loved her that she did pity them.” 


They are the words of Othello, speaking of Des- 
demona. 

A. E.—The material used for clergymen’s surplices 
is fine Irish linen or lawn. The quantity required 
varies very much according to the style of the 
surplice, some being made quite plain, others with 
a great deal of fulness about the shoulders; the 
length also varies considerably. We belicve that 
the price would be from 2s. 6d. per yard, and the 
quantity about five yards. Unless ‘A. EB.” has 
an old surplice by her, it would be better to 
purchase one than to run the risk of failure, which 
is very likely to ensue without such help, and if she 
has one she can easily calculate the quantity of 
material required. Surplices can be had at the 
ecclesiastical robe makers’ of all prices and 
qualities from about 18s; but of course it is much 
cheaper to make one at home. 

Geratpini Tuorn.—On the 2gth of May, the preser- 
vation of Charles II. in the Oak of Boscobel. 
Sprinkle salt over your garden walks after you 
have taken out the weeds and tufts of grass by the 
roots. 

VaAririz.—z. There is no sequel, so far as we know, 
to “The Wide, Wide World.” 2, Although man 
girls wear their engaged ring on the Ictt hand, 
the orthodox position for itis on the the t: ird finger 
of the right hand. 

PAssirioxA.—Your writing is neat, but not straight, 
nor very regular. 

M.— ‘« Little things on 1 ttle \ ings 

Bear little souls to heaven.” 
is a quotation from Faber’s poems. 
“Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” 


is anold epitaph, author unknown. You write well 
for bookkeeping, but it is not a “running hand” 
suitable for letter writing. 
Myoso.is.—You write fairly well, but use a bad pen. 
Viotut B. S.—If the class you are asked to take 
consists of little children, you will interest them 
best by trying to put yourself in their place when 
preparing your lesson. ‘I'ry to recall your own 
impressions when you were their age, and look at 
the narrative from a child's point of view; this 
will help you to see and explain difficulties which 
you might otherwise not think of. Talk to them in 
simple everyday language, and try to show them 
how the lesson applies to them, and illustrate it by 
any anecdotes which bear on the subject, and 
describe the country and dress of the people as far 
as possible; you will find many particulars of that 
kind by comparing the chapter with the references 
given in the margin. But remember, above all, that 
the Sunday aiternoon is ~ you to show them 
the way to heaven. Letit be your first object, then, 
to teach them howto lead Christ-like lives that 
they may be ‘' mect for the kingdom of heaven.” 
Pautina.—1. When visitors call to see you give your 
undivided attention to them. You may take your 
fancy work with you when spending an evening 
with friends, provided it be a homely visit. Not on 
a formal occasion. 2. You may give your bird the 
yolk of a hard-boiled egg, and also some saffron 
in the water, when he is moulting. ‘ 
Porrer JANE.—You should apply to a music pub- 
lisher for what you callan ‘ operia piece.”’ Your 
writing would make a good hand if you’ tried 
never to write carelessly. 
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Drari.—You write an excellent hand, free and 
well formed. We thank you for your warm appre- 
Ciation of our endeavours to supply what may be 
usetul and entertaining. 

Amy.—You write a good legible hand, but it would 
look better if sloped more and formed a little more 
delicately. 

Nursiz.—We thank you for your nice letter and 
your ingenious method of leading children to read 
the Bible and feel an interest in the employment. 

Lavy or tHE Laxe.—To take inkstains from linen, 
see pages 64, 95, 222, and 319. Your query on 
pressing flowers has also been repeatedly 
answered. 

Mera Mitver.—:. Try painting the worn oilcloth 
With common house paint. 2. Cut the ripe toma- 
tocs in two, press out the pulp, and separate the 
seeds; put them into a skillet, with some capsicums 
and peppercorns, and a little salt. When of the 
thickness of pea-soup, rub it through a coarse 
cloth, and boil it to the consistence of marmalade; 
then place it in ajar, and in a day or two after- 
vards pour lard or butter over it, cover it with 
oiled paper, and tic it well down. 

Jussiz.—Keep your prayer book inadry place, and 
wipe it when you put it by. If continually in use, 
it qnedd scarcely become ‘ mildewed.” You write 
well. 

Auicr writes fairly well. 

Cora’s hand is pretty, and need not be altered. 

A FLANpERS Maip.—Your writing is beautifully 
regular, and like copperplate. 2. Long silk 
purses have returned to fashion, could you not 
crochet one ? 

Li.ra.—When people wish to change their surnames, 
or to adopt a second, they put an advertisement 
into the 7%mes newspaper tothat effect, drawn up 
in alegal form. The only difficulty that may arise 
from changing your name or assuming another in 
addition is in reference to settlements or the claim- 
ing of property left to you in your original names 
(family and baptismal), when some cousin, or even 
stranger, might dispute your right. Sec our 
articles on the ‘‘ Art of Penmanship and Letter- 
writing,” and the specimens given. 

Rupcar.—Your writing wadid be both pretty and 
ladylike if you took a little more pains with it. 

E. D. C.,—Nothing will prevent the water-colours 
cracking and peeling off, if painted on any limp 
foundation. It should have # stiff back to keep 
it from creasing. lf you employ oil paint, the 
odour might prove disagreeuble. 

Tosy.—We have alreauy given the recipe for which 
you inquire. 

An Apmirer or Tire Giri’s Own Parir.—We 
imagine that you have an attack of nettle-rash. 
Consult your doctor. 

Ciara S.—We shall always be glad to hear from and 
advise you. We think your hand promises to bea 
pretty onc. 

Marinpa Law.—We thank you much for your kind 
letter, endorsing our opinion, respecting the danger 
to any young Englishwoman who goes unprotected 
to gain a living in Paris; and also for supplying us 
with « copy of the l’rench Civil Marriage Code, 
showing that an Lnglish marriage between an 
English girl and a Frenchman is not valid in 
Vrance, and subsequent desertion may be expected. 
Your three years’ connection with Miss Leigh’s 
valuable Institution in Paris for English girls gives 
your support of our advice to our correspondents 
the more weight. 

Quzeniz.—t. A little more regularity would make 
your hand a very pretty one. 2, Your composition 
is defective, though what you say is very kind and 
shows yood feeling. We are glad you find “ My 
Work Basket,” and our cookery recipes so useful. 

Evainr’s hand is also fairly good. Her question 
about learning harmony has been answered before. 

Hitpa May.—Speak very slowly if disposed to 
stammer, and beat time with your hand or foot 
while practising speaking in private, having 
collected your thoughts and made up your mind 
on what you wish to say before you begin to speak. 

Susan K. ann Ovrnirs.—We would gladly give, as 
we at first intended, a weekly series of bible studies 
for school or home; but this we find is being 
specially done in the Sunday at Home, and com- 
menced jin the current number, which we warmly 
recommend our readers to procure. ‘hese studies 
are written by the Kev. Dr. Green, and are founded 
on the International Lessons which are in use in the 
greater number of Sunday schools in England and 
America. 

L. Gitnurt.—Thank you for your kind letter. We 
are quite unable to criticise the many hand-writings 
which you have enclosed. 

G. M. O. N.—Thank you for the recipe. Your 
hand-writing is really very nice, and so is Terpsi- 
chore’s. Ethel Loutse’s writing is, of course, un- 
formed. We could not expect better writing from 
a girl of eleven, 

Linty DaLe.—s. We infer from your letter that your 
sister is somewhat weak in the chest. She ought 
to wear a chest protector, and avoid cold and 
damp. <An occasional course of cod liver oil could 
hardly fail to do her good, It should be taken for 
a month or six weeks at a time. 2. Your writing 
needs improving. 

Daisy.—1. The fern you mention will live if you keep 
it moderately moist and protect it from the frost. 
2. Your band-writing is very pretty and lady-like. 
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MARGARET. 


y Gertrrupe Monerry. 


HAVE the old bells in the belfry gone mad ? 
Or do they all know that the people are glad ? 
For Maid Margaret has married a soldier lad. 
And the bells will ring, 
And the birds will sing, 
And all go merrily, merrily. 
A fight has been fought; there’ll be peace once more; 
And Margaret stands at the open door 
To see the dear soldier come home from the war. 
And the bells ring out, 
And the people shout, 
And soldiers march cheerily, cheerily. 
But one lies low with a wound on his brow, 
That shows how he held to his soldier’s vow ; 
And Margaret’s boy is in Paradise now. 
And the bells will toll, 
And the guns will roll, 
And men weep silently, silently. 
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to May a few days after he had once 
more left his home. 

“‘Yes,’’ replied May, meditatively ; 
‘but I think I loved him best as he was 
before, though his face and hands are 
white as a gentleman’s, and he looks 
and speaks so fine.” 

“« My father says he will make his em- 
ployer’s fortune first and his own after- 
wards,’’ remarked Edith. 

‘Then he will be too grand and great 
for me,’’ said May, sorrowfully. ‘I 
think I like people not to change at all. 
We are all the same here, except cousin 
Meredith, for one, two, three, four, five, 
six years,’’ she added, telling off :the 
numbers on her fingers. ‘‘ And Mr. 
Everton is the same in London.’’ She 
put her hand into her pocket and drew 
forth a letter. ‘‘ See, how kind he is, 
Miss Edith! Jt came yesterday, and 
great-grandfather says he must be a 
very good man to remember a little girl 
like me.”’ 

As Edith took the letter her face 
flushed and her hand trembled. It was, 
indeed, a kind letter, and contained at 
its conclusion a message of remembrance 
forall May’s good friendsat Derwen Fawr, 
But Edith read and returned it without 
comment, which disappointed May, and 
she looked at her almost reproachfully. 

“Don’t you like Mr. Everton, Miss 
Edith ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes, very much. Now, let us go on 
with the lesson,’’ replied Edith, her face 
red, her manner sad. 

They were seated at the harmonium 
in the dining-room of Derwen Fawr. 
Miss Richards was engaged, and Edith 
had taken her place as instructor. 

“T think you may teach me now, 
May,’’ she said, as the child played, 
almost artistically, a difficult passage. 
‘“ Would you like to study music as‘a 
profession ?”’ 

May scarcely understood the question, 
but after a pause and meditative droop 
of the head, she mastered its meaning. 

“‘Y would rather stay with great- 
grandfather and grandmother, please, 
Miss Edith. They couldn’t do without 
me. They say so, piease ;,and, indeed, 
I don’t think they could, nw that cousin 
Meredith is gone, and cotisin Leah 
married, and cousin Rachel going to be 
married. I hope you won’t be married, 
Miss Edith. What should we do with- 
out you ?”’ 

‘‘You need have no fear on that head, 
May,” said Edith, so decidedly, that 
May’s anxious face brightened. When 
she returned home she told Evan what 
had passed. She concealed nothing 
from her grandparents, and by her con- 
wientious repetition of the few events of 
ger life that chanced outside the little farm 
tended to amuse them in their old age. 

“Thou art right, child. We could 
not do without thee,’’ said Evan. “I 
wish I hadn’t burnt thy pretty crown.” 

“‘T don’t mind, dear grandfather. I 
can make sweeter wreaths of real living 
flowers than that was, which was only 
make-believe.”’ 

“And thy poor doll, child. But I 
didn’t understand thee then as I do now. 
Is she still alive? I think I should like 
to see her again.” 

‘Oh, great-grandfather! She is quite 
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well, and she has grown into a Welsh 
woman, like me.”’ 

May ran into the inner room, and 
returned with Terpsichore. That damsel 
of ‘‘the light fantastic toe”’ was 
strangely metamorphosed, and when 
May placed her demurely on Evan's 
knee, he exclaimed, laughing— 

“Why, I shouldn’t have known her!” 

“ That’s what I thought!’’ returned 
May, clapping her hands. ‘I made all 


the dress myself, except the hat, which. 


Miss Edith gave me; and don’t you 
think she is the image of grandmother ?”’ 

Evan laughed so heartily that the 
unusual sound brought in old Peggy. 
He held up the doll. ; 

“Thy likeness, old woman. ’Tisn’t 
everyone that sits for her picture as can 
say ‘It’s my double!’ What’s her name, 
child? Hast called her Peggy, too ?”’ 

“‘T haven't changed her name, great- 
grandfather, but I will if you wish it.”’ 

At this the old couple joined in a 
laugh so hearty that Evan declared his 
poor rheumatic back was_ breaking, 
while Peggy held her sides for fear of 
consequences. May laughed too, for 
company, although, being herself quite 
in earnest, she did not see the joke. 

But a good joke it undoubtedly was. 
There was that graceful and _ lightly 
attired muse, Terpsichore, transformed, 
by dint of striped: woollen petticoat, 
scarlet cloak, linsey apron, knitted 
worsted stockings, tall hat, and full 
cap, into a comely Welshwoman, and 
her round cheeks, high colour, and dark 
hair and eyes were by no means bad 
types, even if lacking expression, of the 
class. 

“She even knitted the stockings,’ 
remarked Peggy, who had been in the 
secret, 

“You do not dislike her now, great- 
grandfather, any more than me?”’ said 
May. 

‘*T never disliked either of ye, child. 
*Twas all a mistaké,”’ replied Evan. 

‘* Then can she live in the kitchen ?”’ 
asked delighted May. 

‘* Let her live where she will. But 
thou art getting too old for dolls, child,’’ 
answered Evan. : 

“Yes, great-grandfather; but this 
one is different,’’ said May, humbly, and 
henceforth Terpsichore had the place of 
honour. 

In spite of this, however, Evan’s pre- 
judices were not dispersed. Some days 
after, Mrs. and Miss Richards called, 
and found Evan alone. They had come 
to speak to him about May and her 
musical talent. Her voice had attracted 
so much attention on Easter Monday 
that everyone .was talking of it, and 
they began to think that it should be 
turned to account. 

‘‘Could she not have regular lessons 
from some skilled teacher, if a collec- 


tion were made to pay for them?’ - 


asked Mrs. Richards. ‘She might 
then, perhaps, go to London.”’ 

“No, ma’am, she carmot,”’ replied 
Evan, decidedly. ‘So long as we live 
we want her, and she is best here. 
When we are gone—well—‘the Lord 
will provide.’ Besides, we have not 
been beholden to charity yet, and we will 
keep independent as long as we may.”’ 


“Tt would not be charity, Evan,” 
returned Mrs. Richards, who disliked to 
have her benevolent intentions dis. 
regarded. ‘‘‘ Helpful and helping ono 
another’ is a good text. Besides, you 
must think of her future.’ 

‘‘She won’t be forsaken so long as 
Laban and Meredith and the rest of 
*em live. . ’Tis’ enough “to lose the 
flower of one’s flock in explosions and 
overflowings of mines, to say nothing 
of the child’s mother in London, and 
some in foreign parts, but I won’t part 
with this ewe lamb.”’ 

‘« She is so useful in the choir and the 
Institute, and might even be taught to 
play the organ at ¢hurch,’’ put in Misy 
Richards. 

‘That is another side of the question, 
Miss Richards. What she can do ta 
help you who have been so good to her 
she shall do. But as to figuring off to 
London, or elsewhere, to learn to pla 
and sing, and maybe appear before the 
public—that she sha’n’t do. Justas well 
send her back to the play-actors, | 
always thought, ma’am, you were all for 
keeping girls at home.”’ 

“So I am, Evan,’’ said Mrs. Richards, 
‘‘ But when one has a decided talent——” 

“One can use it to the glory 
of God, wherever placed,’’ broke in 
Evan. ‘They are telling me that 
women are taking men’s places nowa- 
days, and beginning to be doctors and 
lecturers, and all sorts that don’t be- 
come ’em. Shame for’em! I say; shame 
for’em! Better stop at home and mind 
their own pots and kettles than go 
meddling with other people’s.”’ 

“TI quite agree with you, Evan; 
but——”’ 

‘Here's the child. Let her answer 
for herscelf,’’ interrupted Evan, as May 
tripped in with a pan of well-peeled 
potatoes in herhand. ‘‘ Wilt choose to 
learn to be a fine lady, and dress in all 
kinds of frippery, like Terp—lI forget 
the rest of it—used to be, or be a sober 
country lass, and have a hat and scarlet 
cloak such as she and thy grandmother 
wear now ?” 

‘A sober country lass, please, great- 
grandfather. I would like to live here 
always, please, Mrs. Richards, for 
indeed they can’t do without me,” 
replied May, understanding the gist of 
the question from her previous conversa- 
tion with Edith, and using her grand- 
father's words with a sort of pleasurable 
pride. 

““Then we will let the question rest 
for the present,’’ said Mrs. Richards, 
touched by the tender little scene. ‘‘ But 
you will have no objection, Evan, to her 


‘taking advantage of any lessons we can 


give or procure for her, provided they 
only tend to make her of use whcre 
she is ?”’ 

“No, ma’am, if they don’t interfere 
with her home duties. ‘The first com- 
mandment with promise is that which 
bids children honour their parents; an¢ 
Peggy and I stand in the place of the 
child’s parents. And the Apostle 
strengthens the command when he sys 
that obedience to parents is well-pleas- 
ing in the sight of the Lord.”’ 

And thus May’s future was settled, 
so far as short-sighted mortals 4? 


settle anything in this world. Doubt- 
less her life would seem monotonous 
and dull to many young people after a 
brief acquaintanceship with the applause 
of the public, but she did not find it so. 
“The daily round, the common task’’ 
were happiness to her; and the voice so 
much admired was not lost. It cheered 
the hearts of her grandparents to hear 
it warbling with the birds in the sur- 
rounding woods from peep of day to 
dewy eve; and it gladdened the colliers 
when they came up from’ the mine to 
have its clear, sweet soprano mingling 
with their choir; and still more did it 
gladden May herself to find that it was 
a source of pleasure to others. Besides, 
her young mind expanded to receive the 
hope implanted in it by her friend Edith 
that she might some day play the organ 
at church, and even receive a small 
salary for so doing. 

“Then I can buy good things for 
great-grandfather, who suffers more and 
more,’’ was her ecstatic exclamation. 

And.with this end in view she practised 
the harmonium every stray minute, and 


even received permission from her kind™”’ 


friend, the vicar, to try her hand on the 
small organ presented to the church 
when it was re-opened. Uncle Laban 
went so far as to propose that his har- 
monium should be transported to his 
father’s house for her benefit; but his 
daughters objected, and the scheme was, 
at least, deferred. But as May grew older 
she had opportunities enough for prac- 
tice. Many of the colliers besides Uncle 
Laban had purchased harmoniums, and 
she had only to appear in one of their 
cottages to be invited to promote the 
art they all loved. Indeed, nothing 
could go on in the musical way without 
her, and she might have been much 
{rom home had she so wished. But she 
rarely went abroad save with her grand- 
parents, or at their desire. She was, 
however, a welcome guest everywhere, 
for the kindly and superstitious country 
people began to regard her almost as 
something ethereal. Not only did they 
call her “ Eos Derwen,”’ or the ‘ Derwen 
Nightingale,’ but looked on her as a 
being akin to one of the fairies in whom 
theycven yet believed. Others than Mere- 
dith would call her ‘‘ The Fairy Queen ;”’ 
and, as the episode of her early life got 
wind, as such thing's will, they would even 
style her “The May Queen”? to her face. 
But this distressed her, and she would 
tell them, gravely, that her grandfather 
objected to such titles, and that she was 
“May Derwen Fawr.” 

ut as she grew up, her grand- 
parents, so to express it, grew down. 
“Van Was, properly, incapable “of “hig 
farm-work, slight though it really was; 
and Peggy was not quite so active in 
her household duties as she had been. 
Laban was so much engaged with his 
fver-Increasing responsibilities that he 
had aot much time to spare, and Kachel 
had nearly as much as she could do at 
home in attending to the house and her 
sickly mother. “Indeed, she delayed 
be Matriage on her mother’s account, 
Would sprighten up if she had nobody to 
Work for her. And Meredith was away, 


gaining knowledge and aiding Mr. . 


‘ough every one told her that ’Lizbeth: 


DOUBLE KNITTING. 


Roberts in many mining speculations. 


He wrote home’as regularly as he could; 
but it was found that he was so acute of 
observation that he was sent much 
about, and, to ‘the astonishment and 
admiration of his friends, even went 
abroad, 

“I am fifteen ‘to-day, great-grand- 


‘father,’ said May one morning at 


breakfast. 

‘God bless thee, child, and give 
thee many good and happy years!” 
returned Evan. ‘‘ Thou hast too much 
on thy young shoulders.”’ 

‘‘No, indeed, for grandmother will 
insist on doing everything.” 

“I’m not going to be set aside yet,”’ 
cried old Peggy. ‘I’m worth a dozen 
of. dzheth now. There’s peevish she 
is! 

‘Great - grandfather !”’ 
May. 

“Ves, child! ”’ 

‘Miss Edith has offered me a birth- 
day present of some real lessons on the 
organ, if you have no objection; and Mr. 
Davies says I may practise whenever I 
like. “I mean when you can spare me. 
MayI have them, great-grandfather?’’ 

‘Ts it to the glory of God, child?”’ 

May nodded. 

“What do you say, Peggy?” asked 
Evan. 

“That we'll have Mally Tybach in 
to help, the days she goes to learn, and 
that it will be grand to have an organist 
in our family. Who'll blow the bellows?” 
replied Peggy, laughing so immoderatcly 
that May looked crest-fallen. 

‘Thou shalt have thy lessons, child, 
and may I be spared to hear thee play 
in church!’’ said Eyan; and May put 
her arms round his neck and kissed 
him. 

Another birthday present awaited her 
in a letter from Meredith. This con- 
tained the first post-office order she had 
ever received, and she did not rightly 
understand it. She saw the figure 5 
written at the top of the order, and 
referred to the letter to learn its mean- 
ing. She chanced to be alone when the 
postman brought it, so she went up- 
stairs to examine andreadit. One of the 
lofts had returned to its normal condition 
of bedroom, and she now occupied it. 
The furniture was scant, the place small, 
but it was her own, and she rejoiced 
in it. 

Meredith’s letter was short and 
hurried, but it was full of good wishes 
and loving remembrance. At its close 
he said that he had ventured to enclose 
five pounds to procure help or comforts 
for his grandfather and grandmother, 


interjected 


“and he'left it to May to do the best she 


could to prevail upon them to reccive it. 
May shook her head as she read, as 
much as to say, ‘‘I am afraid great- 
grandfather is too proud.’’ But she 
was mistaken. When she put both 
letter and order into Evan’s hand, 
trembling as she did so, he said— 

“Thank God for all His mercies! 
The boy is a good and obedient lad after 
all.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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DOUBLE KNITTING. 


THIS term gives rise to many misunder- 
standings, for it may apply to different ways of 
To most it conveys the idea of 
a two-fold knitting, with no wrong side. 
This answers both with the French recipe 
besides the one given in the “ Finchley 
Manual’* and Madame Gaugain’s book. 
Work it thus;—Cast on an even number of 
stitches, slip the edge stitch, knit one, wool 
forward, slip one as if for purling, put the 
wool back. Coritinue to the end of the row. 
2nd row.—Repeat these two stitches, taking 
care to reverse their order, 7.2, knit the 
slipped stitches and slip the knitted ones of 
the previous line. Having finished the re- 
quired length, cast off, and look at your 
work § you will find both back and front re- 
produce the web. Pull out the material and 
you distinctly feel the two thicknesses lying 
purl to purl, and perfectly united on all 
edges. 

This knitting, extremely light and warm, 
makes very good blankets, waistcoats, coni- 
forters, night-socks, &c. Some knitters use 
the method for thickening heels of coarse 
stockings, but it is not to be recommended, 
from its liability to ruck up. For this pur- 
pose, however, the stitch is slightly varied, 
z.é., the plain stitches are knitted from the 
back instead of in front, a change which 
renders the web more compact. 

Inthe case of double-knitted heels the thicken- 
ing stitch, purl one and slip one regularly, is 
often called double knitting, becanse the loose 
thread at the back of the slipped stitches 
forms a kind of lining or darn to the work, 
which must net be done-too tightly. ‘he 
same lining distinguishes the backs of diamond 
patterned gloves and the tartan stockings, 
which style Scotchwomen also designate as 
“double knitting.” °To avoid indecision it 
might be advisable to speak of the first kind as. 
“double-faced knitting, or knitting with twa 
layers.” 

Indeed, many needlework terms are similarly 
open to various meanings. So, only the other 
day, a friend of mine wrote. from the country, 
begging a pattern of the true Scotch knitting 
for a Tam o’ Shanter cap just like those sold 
in the shops. I at once forwarded her not 
only a specimen, but minute directions for 
making the cap. By the next post my piece 
of work was returned, with the message that 
surely I could not have taken the trouble to 
read her query. She had asked for a pattern 
of knitting, and not crochet, and the delay 
was specially provoking to her, as she belonged 
toa committee that was preparing work for 
a grand bazaar, and her task was to provide 
the caps in Scotch knitting while another lady 
had undertaken the plain knitting. How 
annoying! for she was already late. I could 
not convince my friend that the specimen 
sent was a correct one until I forwarded my 
“Burne’s own,” on the lining of which was 
printed ‘Real Scotch Knitted.” 

This stitch, the fashion of the day, is made 
thus :—Suppose we begin the crown of a Tam 
o’ Shanter. Make four chain, unite into a 
circle, then, with a loop still on the ncedle, 
prick the hook into the first chain, wind thie 
wool round it, and draw it through the chain. 
There are now two loops on the hook; wind 
the wool over again, and drawit through these 
two loops at once. Work another stitch into 
the same chain, and two each into the next 
three chains. Draw the first stitch through 
the loop on the needle, and you have a second 
To “step up” for 
the next circle, make two chain and one stitch 
into the same hole; continue to work two 
stitches through every one of the preceding 
round, always piercing the hook right under 
the chain, so that there is no ridge between 
cach circle. 
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HANGING CUPBOARD FOR BrusH, Duster, &c. 


MY WORK BASKET. Any box can be converted into this useful cupboard, and covered 
with black cloth. 





; The pattern is 
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CTE cut out of some , 







coloured plush or 
br) = OAS cotton-backed 
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fastened on the 
a cloth with 
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button - hole 
stitch in dead 
gold - coloured 
crewel, with a 
line of chain 
4 stitch inside. 
ti \ The cross pattern 
in centre is 
worked with 
black filoselle in 
embroidery 
stitch, with a line 
of chain stitch in 
gold-coloured 
filoselle. A deep 
woollen fringe 
with tassels 
round the bottom 
of the box. The 
upper part, on 
which the books 
rest, is of plush 
or velvet. The & 
back a picce of 
looking-glass 4 
with a border of {f 
stamped leather. 
A thick twisted 
cord to match 
the fringe and 
tassels is sewn 
on all the edges. 
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= Crocurr Borpers. No. 1.—Kry PATTERN. 
= Make a chain of 28 stitches ; turn the work for each row. ; 
VERY ELEGANT = HAND SCREEN, Ist Row.—1 treble into twenty-second chain in last row, 1 chain, 
ECE SSSR RS RSE tee SOE 

Materials—Good cotton-backed black satin, stiff black muslin, eee ee oe oe ee ee 
sarsenet for lining, medium size variegated silk cord, twelve tassels Pooctter ters Hcceleccacl icomllsss ee a N 
to match, a fine chenille of the different colours used in embroidery, Peis: (ees Bhp eet aah 
and gold-coloured netting silk. The frame is composed of eight es est in 
bamboo sticks, to which the satin screen is attached by the silk i sy et = See i it Bes 
cord, and a light bamboo handle neatly fastened on the screen with (ome Db oottlccss Looctieon poaieecad fered stewie 
vrass studs. The bottom of the handle is covered closely with the a 5 ae | ee MS , 
silk cord, which renders it more comfortable to the hand. YSSIpSe (REE og ppspest nae 

The work is done as follows: A quarter of a yard of satin will MEE ‘ee an ee 
make two screens. Cut the octagonal pattern about cight inches YeSSu peso iscad  tesss 
across, leaving sufficient turnings to make it up. Nee ae Slee 

The outer chain pattern is worked with the chenille, the centre stars Tecra aSERY © eae oe 
and dots with gold-coloured silk. ‘The large figures in the next row are eee eet rca tte csttt condor ths 
worked with two shades of mauve, and the sprays with green silk; the ie a MOM cae ho a. 
small diamonds between are embroidered with gold-coloured silk. DSTO UCU [SUS SaaS ; 

Lhe key pattern is worked with chenille, the wreath of leaves in i AY aN We RM RN Ned 


i WN 









green silk, with the diamonds of gold silk. ; 

The outer vandykes round the centre star are worked with two shades 
of crimson, the dots of gold; the inner rows are of two shades of blue. 

The centre star is of gold-coloured silk. 

When the work is finished sew the back neatly to the edges, and 
pierce five holes in each of the eight sides, working them over with 
black twist ; the cord is passed through 
these holes and fixes the bamboo sticks, 
according to design. The back of the 
screen may be left plain, or worked with 
a monogram in gold-coloured silk. 

The stiff muslin forms a back to the 
satin on which the embroidery is done. 
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COMFORTABLE FLANNEL CAP FOR 
OLp Lapy. 


The cap is cut in two pieces and 





) 
joined over the centre of the head. It NYS 
is made of fine flannel, either white or { Ci 
coloured ; the border and sides trimmed sii Bigs = 
with scolloped muslin. A drawing- We 4. Pe ack I 
string is run through the hem and tied behind. Strings of narrow miss 1, 16 trebles into following chain stitches, 1 chain, miss 1, ? ., 
ribbon or hemmed muslin. treble, -1 chain, miss 1, 1 treble. Reco 
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snd Row.—4 chain, 1 treble over first treble in last row, 1 chain, row, three trebles into same chain, one treble between the next two 
miss I, 1 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, 1 treble, 2 chain, miss 2,1 treble, 2 trebles, one chain, one treble into same chain. Turn back and continue 
chain, miss 2, 1 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, 4 trebles over next 4 trebles, 1 working each row the same as second. 


last 4 of the 10 0n Jast row, 2 chain, 4 trebles over next 4 trebles, 1 dresses. The scollops are traced in ie 
chain, miss J, I treble, I chain, miss 1, I treble. double rows, with two or three rows 4 
sth Row.—4 chain, 1 treble over treble in last row, I chain, miss 1, of soft cotton between, and_ then 
1o trebles, 2 chain, miss 2, 4 trebles over 4 trebles in last row, I chain, closely scolloped over with F rench 
muss I, 1 treble, 1 chain, miss 1, 1 treble. cotton. -Ihe spots may be either 
6th Row.—4 chain, 1 treble, miss 1, 1 chain, 4 trebles, 2 chain, miss worked in satin stitch, or pierced 
2, 1 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, 1 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, 1 treble, 2 chain, and sewn round. If well done it will 
miss 2, I treble, 1 chain, miss I, 1 treble, 1 chain, miss 1, I treble. equal the Madeira work, so much 
. This completes the pattern, which must be repeated from first row. used at present for trimmings, and, 
The fringe is made of the same crochet cotton, wound over a firm card when good, expensive to purchase. 
or wooden mesh about two inches wide, carefully cut with a sharp 
penknife or small pair of scissors before removing it from the card, and 


chain, 1 treble over next treble, 1 chain, 1 treble over last treble in first Fringe of the same cotton made and CE FPEERR, 
row. ; drawn through the edge as beforede- (WS 3RQ gs 
3rd Row.—4 chain, 1 treble over treble in last row, 1 chain, miss 1, scribed for cut fringes. ‘) oH Ee N N \ 
rebles over trebles in last row, 2 chain, miss 2, 10 trebles, 1 chain USD EDO LADY 
hoe 1, 1 treble, 1 chain, miss I, I treble. ’ Narrow Borprr or Emprorprry. exe OS S| 
, . . . . . . . 
4th Row.—4 chain, 1 treble over treble in last row, 1 chain, miss 1, This embroidery will te found { SR ‘nS SHS a) Sei 
q trebles over first 4 of 10 trebles in last row, 2 chain, 4 trebles over very useful for trimming children’s {7 Wy QWatas ye wy) 
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DrsIGN ror TOWELS, OR BORDER- 











knitting five lengths into each opening along the edge. ING FOR QUILTS, &C. 
No. 2.—AN OPEN AND SHOWY CROCHET INSERTION WITH LooPED This work is done by drawing out 
FRINGE, SUITABLE FOR ANTIMACASSARS OR WINDOW BLINDs, threads about an inch in width, and 
WORKED BACKWARDS AND FORWARDS. working, as shown in pattern, with 


i 








coarse ingrain coloured thread or white 
crochet cotton; the pattern on the 
outer edge looks well worked with \ 
good washing crewels, the inner row ~ are od 
being knotted with coarse knitting 3 
cotton. The edges of cach insertion are sewn over with fine cotton to 
keep it in place. The cloth is fringed out at cach end. 


Make a chain of twelve stitches. 

Ist Row.—Four trebles with one 
chain between, commencing on the 
ninth stitch of chain, three chain; six 
trebles beginning in the same chain as 
last four trebles. 

2nd Row.—Four chain, miss one, 
one treble, one chain, miss one, one 
treble, one chain, miss one, one treble, 
three chain, six trebles into chain be- 
tween trebles in last row. 

3rd Row.—Four chain, miss one, 
one treble, one chain, miss one, one 
treble, one chain, miss one, one treble, 
two chain, six trebles into chain, con- 
tinue these last two rows, taking care 
to have the four trebles with one chain 
between cach, over the six trebles in 
last row, and the six trebles into the 
chain at the end of the row. When 
a sufficient length has been made, work 
four chain, one double crochet between 
every third and fourth treble on one 
edge. For the lower edge commence 
between the first and second treble, 
work fifteen picots of four stitches with 
one chain between each picot, join be- 
tween first and second picot, one chain, one picot, one chain, join to 
next first of four trebles, this will form a scollop with fringe. 


No. 3,—Crocuret BorDER AND FRINGE. 
Make a chain of fifteen stitches, turn back. 
Ist Row.—Three trebles beginning on the ninth stitch of the chain, 
one chain, miss onc, three treble, one chain, 


i oie miss one, one treble. Turn the work each 


Fn row. 
iat Vee i znd Row.—Four chain, one treble on 
Vest Pea first of three trebles on last row, one 
ieee sani chain, miss one, three treble, one chain, 
My miss one, one treble, one chain, miss one, 


one treble. These two rows complete the 
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PE AT WA attern 

S qt i ae tt Pp . ae F: < ‘ 
ws Nf fl i The fringe is made of chains of thirty- 
y KRG e AN six stitches joined into each opening along 
Li ; ARH Wh the edge, and looks nice and beady when 
i p Ne h 1 worked evenly witha rather small needle, 

i hin | and moderately fine crochet cotton. It is . 

; 3 ‘Mit fit also easily washed and wears well, suitable 


for edging toilette covers or cheese cloths. 
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No. 4.—ANOTHER PRETTY AND QUICKLY 





WORKED BORDER WITH FRINGE. 







































ih O Work a chain of fifteen stitches, tum ; NNT rian 

4 work. WAR HUTTE ee | iM 
Ist Row.—One treble into tenth stitch CCA ea a ii RAGE 

three, thr : from the commencement of chain, miss HCC ac a it HAA HVS 
stile a treble into next chain, three chain, three treble into same AGE i he Hh Hi | a te il 
ree with last, three treble, miss three, one treble into next chain, one aH We MH niet AU ti HA i l | 
: a oe treble into first stitch of chain. nail / i ii i Vi al Wh Ni Hl | 
nd Row.—Four chain, one treble between the two first treble in SSAA APTA aE 
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ast row, three treble into chain between the two, three trebles in last - DesiGn ror TowELs. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF OUR 
COUNTRY. 


By the Hoy. Mrs. Armyrace. 





ILL this title 
frighten 
my read- 
ers, and 
the page 
be closed 
for fear of 
its exceed- 
ing dry- 
ness? I 
promise to 
do my best 

to make 

\\ the sub- 

Y ject as intcresting 
as possible. Every- 
one nowadays must often 
hear much talking of 

pending elections and of 
governments coming in or 
going out, and surely they 
might as well understand 
what all this means. As far back 
as the days of Alfred the Great 
we read of the Great Council of 
the king being assembled 
at least twice a year to assist the King in 
making wise laws, and from this we may look 
for the origin of our Parliaments. Tor a 
lengthened period the council was only formed 
by the Ning’s barons, holding Crown estates, 
Init after Magna Charta archbishops, bishops, 
and eatls were iucluded, and thus we have our 
House of Lords. To these were afterwards 
adled knights of the county, citizens, and 
burgesses, and these were incorporated in the 
council, and held their consultations together, 
but eventually were divided, and, as now, form 
two distinct bodies—the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons, who hold their con- 
sultations and ‘‘debates” in separate chambers 
under the same roof. 

The Sovereign governs the nation through 
the Ministry, and these are chosen from the 
leaders in politics in Lords and Commons. 
ya leader in politics I would have you under- 
stand that in the council of the nation, con- 
sisting, as it does, of more than a thousand 
members of the two Houses, of course there is 
a difference of opinion on most of the subjects 
brought up for consideration, and for many, 
many years there have always been at least 
two distinct parties, at one time known as 
Whigs and Tories; later we have had Liberals 
and Conservatives, and cven others, whom I 
will not discuss. Before any new law can be 
passed the consent of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment must be obtained, and then it has 
the Sovereign’s assent, though it is his or 
her prerogative to refuse assent, but such 

.a tming has not occurred since the reign 
of Queen Anne. My readers will at once see 
that one or other of these parties must have 
a majority and from this majority we find the 
Ministry in office. The Sovereign sends for 
one of the leading statesmen and desires him 
{o form a Ministry, this command making him 
the Prime Minister, or Premier, for the time 
being. Thus charged with his Sovereign’s 
brder, the Premicr seeks for twelve or more 
of the ablest of his supporters in Parliament, 
to form his Cabinet Council, which will sit 
apart and discuss affairs in private before 
making any propositions to the Houses of 
Parliament. The discussions which take place 
are never made public, but the Sovereign is 
of course informed of their import. Each 
member of the Cabinet is appointed to one 
of the great offices of national importance, 
whichis then under his management, with sub- 
ordinates chosen to assist him who are not in 
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the Cabinet, but whose political opinions agree 
with those of the Premier. These great offices 
are :—First Lord of the Treasury, which is 
almost always filled by the Prime Minister ; 
the Lord High Chancellor, the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the £ 01:1 Privy Sjeal, three Secre- 
taries of State fur ioreign and Flome Affairs, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Postmaster- 
General, and Chief Secretary fr Ireland. 

Now we have the Ministry; and in their 
hands the management of home and foreign 
affairs is carried on. But of course there is 
another body of men in Lords and Commons 
who do not agree with what is done, and these 
are called the Opposition, and very often when 
some new law or scheme comes to be dis- 
cussed there is a great deal said for and 
against, and then comes the division to see 
if there are most on the Government or on 
the Opposition side, and by this division the 
matter is either passed or thrown out. If 
the Government repeatedly fail to carry 
what they believe to be in the interest 
of the nation, they must do one of 
two things, namely, resign office or ‘go 
out,” as the saying is, or else they may 
apply to the Sovereign to dissolve the sitting 
Parliament, and apply to the country to 
elect a new one, which brings me_ to 
another point which will need explanation. 

A seat in the House of Lords is an hereditary 
position; that is to say, a son succeeds his 
father as a peer, and therefore has his place 
in the House, excepting, of course, spiritual 
peers (archbishops and bishops), whose office 
is not hereditary, but who sil in the House of 
Lords by right of their bishopric. Thus year 
after year, and Parliament after Parliament, 
the roll of pecrs remains almost the same. 

The second House, that of the Commons, 
is differently constituted, every county in 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland return- 
ing one or more members, as well as the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. ‘Cheseare men who come forward and offer 
themselves as fitting persons to go up to Par- 
liament and represent the opinions and wishes 
of a certain number of men in the place who 
have the right of choosing their candidate. 
This would, however, lead me to give a long 
digression on elections, which must be left for 
another time. I must confine myself to how 
the business of the nation is carried on. When 
all the members are elected, and Parliament 
is actually at work—a fact we are always 
reminded of in the Church Service when the 
* Prayer for the High Court of Parliament” 
is read—we might glance into the great 
palace at Westminster one summer evening, 
and watch the busy, anxious looks of some 
whom we pass, and with the privilege of an 
unseen intruder we enter the solemn chamber 
of the House, where we see one person sitting 
in a large chair of state, and know that this 
is the Speaker. My readers will be amused 
to hear that he does not fulfil his title, for his 
voice is less heard than any in that House, 
his duty being to regulate the debates and see 
that the proceedings are legally conducted. 
On the right hand side of the Speaker we 
shall see the principal statesmen who form 
the present Ministry, excepting those who, 
being Peers, are to be found in the House of 
Lords ; and on the other side are ranged those 
members who, disagreeing with the existing 
Ministry, are called the Opposition. One 
member is standing and making a_ speech, 
perhaps when he has finished another on the 
opposite side of the House will rise and argue 
on the other line, andso it goes on until a call 
is heard to divide, and then, rising from their 
places, all the members leave the House and, 
passing into different lobbies, the numbers for 
and against are taken, and then declared, but 
every question has to obtain a double majority, 
three discussions being necessary on every 


Bill, and to become law must be twice carried 
hy numerical superiority. Having passed 
‘hrough the lower House; we must follow the 
bill to the Lords, who as a rule generally 
ratify the decisions of the Commons. Some- 
times they make objections to some details, 
and it then has to go before the Commons 
again. . Both Houses being agreed, the 
Sovereign’s assent makes it law. Thus we 
see that whatever political party be in power, 
they cannot conduct the affairs of England 
without the majority in the House of Commons 
is on their side. A new Parliament must be 
summoned every seven years, though it can be 
and is dissolved very much oftener by royal 
authority. This enables the voters through- 
out the kingdom to choose fresh representa- 
tives, and, according to the results of such 
general election, the feeling of the nation is 
obtained. Upon the death of the Sovereign a 
new Parliament must be summoned within six 
months. 

When Queen Victoria ascended the throne 
in 1837 Lord Melbourne was Prime Minister, 
and remained so until succeeded by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1841. His tenure of office and that of 
Lord Palmerston are the longest since the year 
1827, when Lord Liverpool retired after four- 
teen years. 

It is illegal to hold any monster meetings on 
political questions within a certain distance of 
the Houses of Parliament; neither may a large 
body. of, persons go together with any petition 
to Parliament. It has happened, though, 
once in the reign of (Queen Victoria that a 
great attempt was made to break this law and 
to get up a serious disturbance known as the 
“Chartist demonstration.” The utter and 
entire failure of the affair makes one look back 
on it as simply ridiculous, but one who re- 
members all the events of that week gives aa 
amusing account of it from the official resi- 
dence he then inhabited :—‘‘ Rumours of the 
determined Chartist meeting had been heard 
on all sides, and, with violent leaders urging 
them on and fiercely-denounced intentions ot 
walking down to the House in thousands with 
their petition, with threats of fighting any 
body of police or troops that attempted lo 
stop them, made most people rather nervous, 
while authorities looked grave, and the great 
Duke of Wellington, who was then Com- 
mander-in-Chief, undertook the whole disposal 
of the military arrangements which were con- 
sidered necessary for the preservation of the 
peace, the safety of London and its inhabitants, 
as well as to show how futile any such attempts 
would be. Inthe different Government vllices 
all the clerks and messengers were sworn Mm 
as special constables, stores of arms were also 
sent into the Admiralty and other places, 
while thousands of gentlemen were enrolled 
in the same manner, and among the number 
Prince Louis Napoleon, afterwards Emperor 
of the French. Provisions for troops came 
quietly into various convenient store places. 
A body of Marines marched up to London 
and were billeted in the Admirally for two 
days. The Household Troops from W indsor 
were brought into the metropolis, and all ie 
prepared. Before daylight the trocps ‘tom 
their various barracks were’ silently ma! cling 
to different places where it was thought oe 
visable to station them, and they were kep 
unseen throughout the day. The Royal Horse 
Guards were in the riding-school at oa 
House, one regiment of Guards in Brae: 
well, and all in readiness to come out } 
needed. Meantime shops were all shut j “ 
one ventured out in a carriage, and the pai 
were silently guarded by the police and ex. 
special constables. In one or two auras F - 
service was held at early morn [to oe 
the preservation of peace and to avert a" ™ 
horrors of disturbance. sant 

“‘ The day advanced. At Vauxhall Bneg 


: : : he ane 
artillery were stationed, as it was the a 
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«ounced intention of the Chartists to assemble 
at Kennington Oval, and march in over- 
whelming numbers across that bridge. <A 
strong body of police were first to bar their 
progress, and ‘f not sufficient the military 
would act. After hours of anxious watching 
the news at last came that the meeting had 
assembled, had listened to two or three of 
their orators who spoke from the top of a 
four-wheeled cab, had satisfied themselves 
with this, committed the monster petition to 
the charge of a few, and quietly dispersed, 
thus ending the great Chartist demonstration 
of April 10, 1848.” 

Having briefly sketched an outline of the 
Government and its position, I would at some 
future time say more of the different offices of 
State if my readers are sufficiently interested 
in the subject. 





A LEITER FROM A KITCHEN. 
[To the Editor of Tin 


Girw’s Own Paver.] 


ONOURED S1R,—I take 
the liberty of writing you 
these few lines to tell you 
how much my fellow-ser- 
vant, Sarah, and me like 
your paper. I was always 
fond of reading, from a 
child, and mother used 
to make rare fun of me, 

. = and say she believed I 
would sit with a book 
written in French in my 

‘ hands sooner than not be 
reading at all; but Idon’t 
know that I ever read 

anything I liked so 
much as THE Grru’s Own Parer, for 
there’s a bit of all sorts in it—something to 
make you laugh, as well as something to teach 

you; but there’s some .of the writings in it I 

thought J’d like to say a word about, in case 

there was any readers might be placed like 
myself, ae 

You must know that Iama general servant, 
only there’s a girl of sixteen kept too, being 
tather more work than one can do properly, 

43 If Is a largeish house, and master and mis- 

tress very particular, not but what they are 

Sood people, and kind to us girls in many 

Ways that some would never think of. 

Well, as I was saying about THE GIRL’s 
WN PAPER, there’s many pieces in it very 
ad to read, and useful, no doubt, to the 
te les as have not got to work all day, but 

; at poor folks might pass by, with---" Oh, 

at isn’t suited for the likes of us; however 
mos we do all that’s written down here ?” 

: at's what I thought when mistress made 

r 4 present of the first few numbers, and 
acyised me to take it in-regular. - 

b ere are some pieces written, I should say, 

Ya medical gentleman, to tell you how to 





improve your appearance, and all by fair 
means ; not any of those nasty messes for the 
complexion as you see advertised. I could 
not help smiling when I saw those rules for 
making you look healthy and bright; and I 
remember saying to the other girl, “ Ah, 
Sarah, we haven’t time to be thinking about 
our complexions, have we?” But then I 
thought to myself, why shouldn’t we try to 
look nice as well as them as happen to be 
born young ladies; so said I to Sarah, “T’ll 
ed see what the gentleman has to say about 
it. 

With that I took the book up again and read 

all about taking care of your hate Certainly 
it would not be right nor yet reasonable for 
such as me to take new laid eggs to wash 
mine with, but we always have the best yellow 
soap, or else the soft soap, which is better to 
my thinking, and I don’t know but what that 
is as good as the eggs when all’s said and done. 
At any rate, since I began to wash my-hair 
thoroughly with it once a fortnight, and give 
it a good brush every night, no one would 
believe the difference. Even mistress said 
once, ‘* Why, Jane, how nice and bright your 
hair do look now; quite different from the 
dusty-looking wig you used to have.” 
' I felt pleased at that, I can tell you, for 
mistress don’t often pass a remark about our 
appearance, unless she thinks we are getting 
too fine, and then it isn’t praise she gives us. 

Then it seems you can’t be healthy without 
having a bath every morning, leastways it 
says so times upon times in those papers I’m 
speaking about. If anybody has a necd to be 
strong and well, certainly it is servants, for if 
they fall ill, whatever is to become of them ? 
But I never was in a place yet where the 
servants could have a bath, neither night nor 
morning, and what with being in such a 
desperate hurry in the morning, and too tired 
to do anything at nights, most girls aren’t so 
particular as they might be about washing 
themselves regular. 

But though we can’t have a regular bath 
like the paper says we ought to, there’s not 
much difficulty about having a thorough good 
wash all over, say once or twice a week, 
Saraly and me share the same bedroom, and 
how we manage is this. On bath night, as 
we call it, I geta can of hot water and go 
to bed half an hour earlier than usual, which 
mistress has no objections to, a3, if anything 
is wanted, there is Sarah to attend to it; 
and on her bath nights she does the same, 
and I attend to her work, for I have persuaded 
her into following the same way. And cer- 
tainly it’s time well spent, for I feel a diffe- 
rent girl since I began, and Sarah’s mother 
says slic shall be about keeping her children 
a bit tidier, for Sarah puts them all to shame 
when she goes home on a visit. 

Then there are all the papers about cooking, 
and many’s the hint I have taken from them. 
I can call to mind feeling rather angry when 
I read about us English cooks being wasteful 
when compared with foreigners, which I’ve 
always understood lives on frogs ; but, certainly 
by using up the scraps and bones, and even 
saving the water meat has _ been boiled 
in, I must say it has brought down the 
butcher’s book above a bit, and many’s 
the tasty little dish I’ve sent to table, 
made, as you may say, out of nothing, and 
mistress soon noticed them, and likewise the 
change in the butcher’s book, and when I told 
her the reason she dd seem pleased. “If 
that’s the case, Jane,” says she, ‘I shall 
have to raise your wages, or you will be want- 
ing to leave us and take a grand cook’s place 
now youre getting such a first-rate one, and 
so economical too.” 

It says in one place that your meat ought 
never to be laid down on a dish, but always 
hung up. But suppose your larder hasn’t any 
hooks in it, and the larder not over good nor 


over large, which is the case with ours. That 
stopped me at the first; but then I thought 
to myself, ‘‘ Mistress won’t begrudge a shilling 
or two if it keeps the meat better,” and I havea 
good strong wrist, so I took and bought a 
dozen long nails and a few stout iron hooks, 
and hammered them in the larder walls, and 
sure enough there were my meat hooks, as 
good as if the first carpenter in the land had 
made them. : 

I must not forget the papers about needle- 
work, which those on cutting out and making 
dresses have been most useful to me, and 
others too, no doubt, for it is ashame to pay 
three shillings’ or mure for making a plain 
print, when ‘anyone can make it theirselves by 
following what it says in the book, for most 
has an hour or two to ‘themselves of an even- 
ing. I saved up the old newspapers that came 
downstairs, and gummed them together, and 
though I did not get on so very well at first, 
I managed at last to cut out a pretty fair pat- 
tern, taking the,measures from an old dress, 
and kept it by,me, so I can always cut out a 
dress now without any trouble about the 
pattern. Hh 

There are some beautiful pictures of what 
might be termied fancy darning, and very well 
described, too, as come in yery useful for 
mending the table linen; also one, more 
proper for knittéd things, that I use when I 
have time for mistress’s stockings, and very 
nice they look, for you can’t see where the 
hole was; but in general it is the table linen 
I use the directions for, for you can even copy 
the pattern of the damask if you go by what 
the book says. 

If vou will please excuse me being so long- 
winded, as the saying is, there is one more 
thing I should wish to tell you about. There 
was a piece in the paper about making your 
bedroom look nice, though some might say 
the writer did not mean them for such as ts. 
Perhaps not ; but I daresay she will be all the 
better pleased to think they have been followed 
out by one, at the least. Most girls in service 
don't care what their rooms are like, so long 
as there’s a bed and a washstand, and just 
room to turn round; but after I had read that 
piece up to Sarah one evening, we thought we 
should like to make ours more comfortable 
than at present. Of course I asked mistress 
if she would object to my putting up a shelf 
or two, and when she took it in what I had in 
my mind, and. what had put me op to it, she 
said quite pléasant, “ Oh, certainly, anything 
in reason; tell’me what you want, and I will 
give you a shilling or two to pay for them.” 

With that Sarah and I talked it over, and 
decided to have a bracket covered with 
American cloth by the washstand, which is 
terrible crowded, what with a water-bottle 
and soap dish, and one thing and another, and 
in a corner we shall have a shelf with a cur- 
tain hanging from it for a cupboard to keep 
our other dresses in, just like the young 
ladies in the story did. Then under the bed 
we have a wooden box where we keep our best 
bonnets and boots and such like, and we 
thought we might cover that and make it look 
quite handsome, and keep it out in the room 
instead of under the bed, and it will make 
another seat, which at present we have only 
one chair; and we are going to stuff the top 
with paper tom up small and make it like a 
cushion. 

So what with one thing and another the 
paper has been very useful to me, though a 
poor girl, and may you go on as interesting 
as you have begun is the sincere wish of 

I remain, your obedient servant, 


Janz Cooper. 


[The Editor has, with Jane Cooper’s per- 
mission, inserted the above interesting letter, 
and he hopes that the perusal of it will prove 
of benefit to many of his readers. ] 
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How TO WASH AND IRON. 


By Rurn Lame. 





CHAPTER III. 


é MATEUR lace-washers should 
not stint time or patience 
on their work. Soaping, 
soaking, and many 
changes of water, with 
gentle pressing and work-' 
ing about, shoudd take all 
the dirt out. If rubbed at 
all it ought to be between 
flannel; or, if necessary, 
the lace may be stewed in 
a slow oven, and with 
abundance of water in a 
: covered jar. 
? No blue must be used, 
as it ought always to be 
dead-white; but it should be passed through 
the thinnest of cold starch—only a remove 
from water; say a teaspoonful to half a pint, 
just to se¢ it. Squeeze out of this and 
straighten most carefully upon flannel, picking 
out every little point. Lay another square of 
flannel over, and pass the lace under the 
mangle, Afterwards iron it ¢hrough flannel, 
taking care that it is well dried, and pausing 
to examine and adjust any little rumpled point. 
Done by this process your laces will look only 
second to those which have passed through 
the hands of a professional cleaner, and in 
the wearing will repay the trouble you have 
taken, 

I mentioned that time and patience are 
needed, and, as I wrote this, I was reminded 
ofa friend’s troubles over a beautiful piece of 
Honiton point. She had seen a recipe for 
washing lace, and thought she would try it. 
Having washed the collarette, she found it 
was to be stiffened in water with a lump of 
sugar dissolved in it. But how much? I 
cannot tell what quantity she used, but 
certainly far too much. The iron was wrong, 
somehow, and stuck to the lace; another 
moment and she had scorched it. A hasty 
pull was followed bya tear, and a beautiful 
Spray was rent from the rest. Then, wherever 
the iron touched it was stiff as buckram. 
Vexed at her failure, and too impatient even to 
see whether the mischief could be repaired, she 
flung the costly lace on the fire, put away her 
oning materials, and vowed never to have 
any more to do with lace-cleaning My friend 
owned to a “good cry” afterwards and a feelin g 
of shame when she thought of her want of 
patience and the wanton destruction of her 
collarette—a birthday gift, too, from a distant 
friend ! 

Just a little inquiry as to the quantity of 
stiffening. A rinse to take out what ‘was 
superfluous, a trial of the iron, a little pains 
iatranging the lace, and ill temper, wanton 
Waste, and after repentance would all have 
een spared. 

Tike warning, dear girls. It is possible to 
a {nto sin and suffer sorrow, even over the 
Washing of a collar, 

ow we will suppose the ironing finished. 
shies all the strings have been carefully 
put ae ened, so the materials may be neatly 
trad a If irons are not likely to be used 
with : he 1 of time, rub them over, while hot, 
verke ump of mutton suet. When wanted 
ie rem, (o melt the grease; rub it off, 

n Wash with warm soap and water and 
Polish with a little fine bric 3 

Lwill new ene fine brickdust. 
mechanical” say something about those newer 
Which are ¢ appliances and laundry fittings 
ot ale ee samatl when the work is done 
every sa €, Indeed, I should be glad if 
Washing i $2 of a cottage could have her 
Tequinemean une on a scale suitable to the 

S of herhome and family. 





HOW TO WASH AND IRON. 


Nearly all the good domestic machinery 


-for diminishing and lightening the work of the 


laundress has been invented and brought into 
use within the recollection of middle-aged 
housewives. ‘The washing machine, of which 
there are now so many varieties, was, like the 
sewing machine, a thing almost unknown in 
my childish days. Certainly modern inventions 
have done a great deal for the relief and assist- 
ance of girl and women workers in these, ther 
special departments of labour. 

I once heard a young girl, who was not very 
fond of hand sewing, say to her mother, 
‘* Mamma, ifI were going to be married and 
were poor, you know, Z would so save and 
scrape to get a sewing machine.’ I say the 
same about a washing machine, and if I were 
a girl, with the prospect of living in a little 
home and having my family washing to do, I 
would save and scrape beforehand in order to 
have this valuable help at the commencement 
of my married life, even if I earned its price in 
pennies. 

But there are machines avd machines. 
Seventeen years ago I was induced to buy one 
of the wrong sort, and it has been a piece of 
useless lumber nearly ever since. Labour was 
increased by its use, the clothes injured, the 
result unsatisfactory. We found out subse- 
quently that the much-puffed article was an 
untested invention; that only three beside 
ours were ever made; and that the thing, 
which cost a good many pounds, was worth- 
less. I want to save all young housewives and 


intending purchasers from a similar mistake 


and disappointment, and I will therefore de- 
scribe what should be the characteristics of a 
good washing machine. It should be light in 
action, and involve little labour in the turning, 
simple in construction and easily adjusted, as 
well as not liable to get out of order. It 
should combine economy in soap, &c., with 
diminished labour. It ought not to tear or 
injure the more delicate fabrics which require 
cleansing. It should combine with it, in a 
compact and portable form, a wringing and 
mangling machine, unless you prefer the 
mangle to be separate. 

If you want your combined machine to 


answer both for wringing and mangling it’ 


must have wooden rollers. 

The little India-rubber Wringer is only 
intended for the work implied in its name, 
which it does admirably. 

The machine should also” be cleanly in 
operation, and not involve the disagrecable 
accompaniment of a sloppy floor whenever it 
is in use, especially for wringing. 

Let me now suppose that I am advising 
some dear girl who is preparing for married 
life, and about to select a washing machine, 
either for her own use or that of her servants. 
We must prepare for a little tour of inspection ; 
for we do not mean to choose such an im- 
portant article in a hurry, or take the first that 
comes to hand. We will find out the names 
of the very best makers of domestic machincry ; 
ascertain how long their inventions have been 
before the public; if they have stood the test 
of time and public competition; and what 
position they have taken on such occasions. 
We will not ignore the medals that may have 
been awarded at the various great exhibitions. 
Then we will think over and compare notes as 
to the merits of two or three machines which, 
after due examination, we have fixed on as the 
best, or, it may be, the best which our means 
will permit us to purchase. I shall, however, 
whisper to my girl companion if she has only 
asmall sum to spend, “ Better wait a few 
weeks and go on saving, than make a hasty 
purchase which you will afterwards regret. 
Have a strong, well-made article, however 
plain in appearance, and be sure it is fit for 
the purpose you want it, and will do its work 
thoroughly.” : 

In machines of the same price we must then 
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compare strength, size, economy, cleanliness, 
amount of work accomplished, by test of time 
and labour expended; also probable wear and 
tear of linen and of the machine itself. If 
possible, we must eitti.. obtain permission to 
test the machines we fix upon before pur- 
chasing, or else we must obtain information 
where we can see them in actual use. After 
such a careful investigation I think our young 
housewife can hardly be disappointed when 
her purchase is put to work in her new home. 

Just one more caution. Most good makers 
improve upon their machines. They find out 
little defects in the first construction and 
remedy them by degrees. So we must mind 
that our machine has the latest improvements 
which have been tried and found to be really 
such. 

I will briefly describe a couple of machines 
of undoubted excellence amongst many which 
possess considerable merit. The ‘“Vowel,” made 
by a firm famous for domestic machinery, and 
boasting one hundred and seventy prize 
medals, isin shape an unequal octagon. The 
bottom is corrugated by means of wooden bars 
studded with what look like large, smooth 
wooden’ buttons, against which the linen rubs 
as the barrel is turned. It can be hadin 
many sizes, with movable wringer, or com- 
bined wringing and mangling apparatus. The 
roller pressure is self-adjusting, and adapts 
itself equally to a stocking or a blanket. The 
front board, down which water is carried back 
from the wringers, reverses, and becomes a 


‘smooth table for holding the clothes as they 


are passed under the mangle, and a roller at 
its edge acts as a revolving “carrier” to take 
them evenly forward. As they go through at 
the back they are received on a bracket table, 
which can be lowered as soon as the mangling 
is finished, and thus adds nothing to the 
space occupied by the machine when out of 
use. The little India-rubber Wringer can 
be bought separately, and will fasten to any 
tub. 

Machine number two, the invention of 
another firm, is called the Hexagon Eccen- 
tric, and if any young student of geography 
has been puzzled to understand how the 
earth moves round upon its axis, and why 
its poles are alternately elevated and de- 
pressed, a glance at this washing machine 
will instantly make it plain, since it moves 
round in precisely the same manner as the 
earth does. The inner surface of this hexagon 
barrel is perfectly smooth, and I asked the 
question, ‘How can clothes be cleaned in 
this, when there is nothing rough to rub 
against?” 

The exhibitor invited me to come in an 
hour and I should see. I did so, and found 
that some warm suds had been prepared, ta 
which a little dry soap was added in my 
presence. Thensome dirty towels and greasy 
cloths were hunted up from a neighbouring 
refreshment room, and simply thrown in; the 
machine was set in motion, and three minutes 
afterwards the towels were wrung out quite 
ready for the second water. Then I remem- 
bered that when visiting a great industrial 
school I had seen a larger machine of this 
kind worked by steam, and doing the washing 
for four hundred persons admirably and satis- 
factorily. It has a reversible motion. 

In another little and very cheap machine 
the clothes are worked backwards and forwards 
between two rollers; others are semi-rotating 
peggies while one ; a comparatively new in- 
vention, imitates hand rubbing to perfection; 
but the arrangement appeared rather compli- 


cated. Beside these, there are many other 


varieties; but leaving the washing machine 
proper, I will tell you something of sundry 
modern laundry helps that may be obtained, 
and in various sizes, prices, and styles. 

The “Jaundry fork’’ is very useful — a 
smooth stick, with two blunt prongs of gal- 
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vanised iron, to turn, stir, or lift clothes out 
of the hot copper. A double trough, with one 
partition for rinsing or blue water, and another 
for starch, with a wringer between, for facili- 
tating this part of the work. Drying cup- 
boards, ironing-stoves, and the old-fashioned 
box-mangle; but the latter so vastly lightened 
and improved that it has become a compara- 
tively elegant article with continuous motion. 

It is most interesting to see the part which 
gas is made to play in connection with laundry 
fittings. Whilst the electric light has been 
threatening to put out gas in one direction, in- 
vention has been busily engaged in turning it 
to account for cooking and as a motive power 
of great value. The little gas engines are used 
for coffee-grinding, book-stitching, silk-wind- 
ing, braid-making, printing, and only a few 
days since I saw one working a large wash- 
ing machine. 

There are pretty little gas stoves which can 
be placed on a table and connected by a 
few feet of india-rubber tubing with an 
ordinary gas bracket. A single worker can 
heat her three irons on this, without any fire 
insummer. On its perforated centre she can 
also boil a small kettle or pan of water, toast 
bread, &c., and all these at a trifling cost in 
gas. 

There are also box-irons heated by gas; a 
polishing iron for finishing and glazing 
collars, cuffs, and fronts; egg-irons, shaped 
alike at both ends, for working in and out 
amongst gathers, narrow trimmings, &c. 

Goftering tongs are inexpensive, but com- 
paratively slow to work with. The machines 
do beautiful work and very rapidly, having 
been much improved of late. 

I must mention one more little article, called 
‘“‘ the lady’s gas-iron,” which any girl would 
like to possess and use for straightening ties 
and ironing laces. It is nickel plated, is 
heated over ‘a gas burner, and if it were not 
so useful we might almost call it a pretty 
toy. A young friend of mine was delighted 
to have one, and constantly turns her iron to 
oti in getting up lace really beauti- 
ully. 

T think I have now mentioned most of the 
laundry articles that are likely to be used in 
private houses, and some that are perhaps 
better suited for large laundries, schools, and 
business establishments of various kinds. But 
then, wherever washing is going on, whether 
on a large or small scale, girls are sure to be 
engaged in connection with it, so it is as well 
to know what articles can be obtained to 
improve the work done and to lighten the 
labour of those who perform it. 

Glancing backward at the various materials 
enumerated and modern inventions in the way 
of machinery, we are led to wonder how 
people managed to purify their clothing in 
times when even soap was unknown. No 
doubt, in primitive days, the women used to 
take their fen to the nearest running stream 
and there cleanse it by rubbing, stamping, 
and rinsing in the clear water. 

To this day the Hindoos carry their gar- 
ments and wash them, without soap, in their 
sacred river, the Ganges; but when the practice 
was a common one the streams ran unpolluted 
between grassy banks. Neither garments nor 
the wearers were exposed to the dirt and 
smoke-creating agencies of the immense 
factories which produce so many articles of 
luxury and comfort, but, alas! foul sadly the 
fair face of nature, make our streams like 
rivers of ink, and now only fitted to wash all 
the white out of our linen. 

Paris laundresses first soap and soak the 
articles, but complete the cleansing in barges 
on the Seine. Laying the linen on the flat 
edge of the vessel, they beat it with a wooden 
utensil, rinsing, rubbing, and beating in turns, 
until it is clean. It does not appear that the 
fabric is injured by this process, or by a some- 
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what similar one which prevailed in country 
districts in Scotland. 

Scotch lasses prepared their garments as 
above, and then beat them on a flat stone 
with a wooden mallet, rinsing frequently 
in the brook, and, with bare feet, treading 
them alternately in a tub of water. 

Another mode of preparing white cotton or 
linen articles for the river process was by 
means of steam, and this has been most 
practised in France. The clothes were first 
soaked in a ley of potash, and then hung in a 
steam-tight vessel, communicating, by means 
of apipe, with a boiler. The steam loosens the 
dirt in half an hour, and little subsequent 
labour is needed. This mode may be carried 
out on a small scale with a copper kettle and a 
strong cask. 

If any girl-reader thinks washing a con- 
temptible and menial employment, let her 
peep over my shoulder at one of the most 
charming word-pictures imaginable. It is 
from grand old Homer’s pen and Pope’s 
translation, “ Odyssey,” Book VI. Read how 
Pallas is said to have appeared in a dream to 
fair Nausicaa, daughter of King Alcinous. 
The goddess bids the princess take all the 
state robes and wash them in the river, in pre- 
paration for her marriage. 

The blushing princess goes to her father to 
ask for the loan of his royal car, in which to 
convey the robes to the river— 


“* Say, with my garments shall I bend my 

way 

Where through the vales the mazy waters 
stray ? 

A dignity of dress adorns the great, 

And kings draw lustre from the robe of 
state. 

Five sons thou hast; three wait the bridal 
day ; 

And spotless robes become the young and 
gay.” 


The request is granted. And then we see 
the collecting of the garments, the packing 
of viands under the queen’s direction, the 
preparing of the golden cruse for the bathers 
to— 


Sleek the smooth skin and scent the snowy 
limbs.” 


The mules are harnessed ; they start— 


“ Swift fly the mules, nor rode the nymph 
alone— 
Around a bevy of bright damsels shone ; 
They seek the cisterns where Phzeacian 
dames 
Wash their fair garments in the limpid 
streams.” 


** Then emulous the royal robes they lave, 
And ‘plunge the vestures in the cleansing 
wave. 
(The vestures cleansed, o’erspread the shelly 
sand ; 
Their snowy lustre whitens all the strand.)” 


There is a picture of a royal washing day. 
Read ‘the rest for yourselves, and you will 
wish you had been there to join in that de- 
lightful drive, and the fun that followed after 
the work was done ! 

Old Homer, however, says nothing about 
soap. The first writer by whom it is named 
is Pliny, who wrote in the last century before 
Christ. He tells about it as being of two 
kinds—hard and soft, and made of goat’s 
tallow and the ashes of the beech tree. The 
famous German soap was not brought into 
Rome in Pliny’s time for washing clothes 
with, but—for what, think you, dear girls ? 
For dyeing the hair red, the favourite colour 
in those ancient days. 

But perhaps some young Bible student will 
ask, “‘ What about that text in the third chapter 
of Malachi, written nearly four hundred years 


before Christ, in which it is foretold of Him 

that ‘He is like fullers’ sope, and shall sit as 
. + 79 a 

a refiner and purifier of silver,’ &c.?” 

The word translated as ‘sope,” many 
centuries after Malachi wrote, and when that 
substance had become common in all civilised 
lands, simply meant anything that cleanses— 
detergent. Probably it referred to some king 
of earth used by the fuller in the exercise of 
his business. 

The labour of washing with nothing but 
water caused researches to be made, and 
various substances were employed as cleansine 
agents. The juices of what are called sano. 
naceous plants, soap wort, &c.; the gall of 
animals, still used for carpet cleaning and 
fixing the colours of stuffs; a ley or infusion 
of the ashes of burnt wood ; infusions of meal 
or bran, carefully strained ; and various kinds 
of earth, notably what we call * fuiles! 
earth,” from the purpose to which it js 
applied, were amongst the number, 

Pliny tells us that in Rome cloth was fist 
washed with Sardinian earth, then exposed to 
the fumes of sulphur, and lastly rinsed with 
solution of another kind ef earth. 

Partially-cooked potatoes have len found 
an cconomical substitute for soap. In India 
rice-water is commonly employed for ccitun 
and muslin articles. 

Until the reign of Henry VIII. all the soap 
used in this country was imported, and Lon- 
don made none for itself until 152). At tha 
date the Bristol grey mottled was « penaya 
pound and black soap a halfpenny. 

As a final piece of advice with regard to 
economy in the use of it: never waste your 
soap by leaving it in the water, anc do not 
throw away your suds, if you have a garden. 

They are a most valuable manure, an: your 
flowers, fruit trees, even your little grass-plot, 
will be greatly improved by watering with 
soap-suds. 

Starch, invented in Queen Mary's reign, 
came rapidly into fashion, as all the portiaits 
of Elizabeth’s day abundantly prove; but it 
declined in James the I.’s time, becausc a Mrs, 
Turner, the inventor of a famous yel-ow starch, 
wore aruff stiffened with it at the time of 
her execution for complicity in the murder of 
Sir Thomas Overt:ury. The secret of pre- 
paring this died with her; but it was subsc- 
quently found that all starch had a tendency 
to give a yellow tint to linen. Hence the 
introduction of blue, a kind of salt brought 
into England in lumps, or asa fine powder 
Starch is made from wheat, rice, and polatots, 
the latter kinds being, I believe, inferior 1 
quality to the others. } 

There is a great deal said in the Bible both 
about the washing of persons and clothing 
especially under the law, as a means of pur 
fication from ceremonial defilement. And tt 
is in that same blessed book that we leam the 
need of yet another kind of washing, evel 
the purifying of the soul in that fountan 
opened for sin and for uncleanness. | 

May we be led to desire that spiritual clean- 
sing, and to use that prayer, ‘ Wash me, al! 
I shall be whiter than snow.” 











AMBITION. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER I. 


F one must 
marry, one 
may as well 
have a rich 
husband,”’ 
said the 
beautiful 
Selina Grey 


to her cousin 






















a ————— Constance. 
Cre Goss CA os AS ¢ 
eye If you 
ek love, him, 
iS Lina,” was 


the reply. 

“Tove is ideal; riches 
are practical. Money is 
better than learning, 
which used to be ‘ better 
than houses and land.’ 
I want an establishment 
in town and country in 
return for what they call 
my ‘beauty and accom- 
plishments.” Mr. Bel- 
more rolls in money, is 
his own master, is not 
ainiss, and is desperately in love.”’ 

“ And poor Annesley 2”? 

“How can you name him? He hasn’t 
a penny beyond his salary at the Ad- 
wiralty, and | have next to nothing.” 

“Ile is so miserable, Conny!” 

“So am I, in a way. But I hate 
poverty. Mr. Belmore has twenty thou- 
I sand a year, they say.” 

“ 3ut he knows how to spend it. Oh, 
Selina! a marriage without love must be 
dreadful."’ 

m ‘letter than a marriage without 
7 money, Conny”? 

Ej) While this conversation was taking 

{place at Cedarton, Mrs. Grey’s pretty 
country house, Mr. Belmore and Annesley 
© Gilord, the subjects of it, were beating 
eth: covers not far off. The one was a 
{ pile, spare man of fashion, the other a 
| stalwart, keen-eyed man of work. ‘The 
firmer was so unfortunate as to have a 
lurtune ready made for him, the latter so 
lurtunate as to be obliged to seek one. 

“Is it true that you have proposed for 
Miss Selina Grey >? asked Annesley, 
ree luaning on the barrel of his 
gun, 

“Thave actually committed myself at 
last. IF one must marry, one may as 
Ric: have heauty; talent, and family,”’ 
ia drawted Belmore, aiming at a partridge. 

‘It is really true, then | Is it settled ? 
as‘she accepted you?” 
oa ontask me so many questions at 
ie It 1s likely to be arranged,” 

Mr, Belmore brought down his bird. 
ne | “A marriage is arranged 

ey | fhe Belmore and Miss Selina 
puts a is how the Court Fournal 
AV] 0 you love her, Belmore ?”’ 
fot fa a question! Can you doubt 
Flaniés “a splendidly she rides and 
Ban dma. W awfully clever she is; what 
Athens ent to a fellow’s house. Look ! 
: Eres a covey \? 
ut Annesley did not wait to take 
€ shouldered his gun and walked 
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AMBITION. 


off unceremoniously in the direction of 
Cedarton. 

A short time afterwards he and Con- 
stance Grey were alone together in her 
pretty morningroom. They were stand- 
ing near the open window, through 
which the autumn breeze bore the per- 
fume of the roses that encircled it. Her 
white hand rested on the sill, and her 
fair head drooped. His eyes sought hers 
eagerly but vainly, and he spoke pas- 
sionately. They had been playfellows 
and friends all their lives, and she was 
his confidante. 

“‘\We must save her,’’ waswhat he said. 

‘“‘I wish we could,’’ she returned, 
colour mounting to her pale cheek. 

‘She, the Queen Rose, to let such a 
butterfly approach her. Tell me, Con- 
stance, does she really care for him ?’’ 
he asked for the hundredth time. 

‘*She has not;told me. Itisso difficult 
to read the heart,’’ replied Constance, 
glancing out of the window. 

Annesley met her dark grey eyes for 
a moment, but did not see the depths of 
feeling that lay beneath. The conversa- 
tion was interrupted by the entrance of 
Mrs. Grey. She was a kindly, talkative 
woman, but far too busy to sympathise 
in the love affairs of her younger friends. 

‘‘It is all settled, Annesley. Selina 
has made up her mind and accepted Mr. 
Belmore. Heis the best match in the 
county,’’ she exclaimed. 

“She scarcely knows him, Mrs. Grey. 
You cannot surely countenance a mere 
mariage de convenance ?’’ argued 
Annesley, eagerly. 

“It is a capital match; what would 
you have more, Annesley ?”’ 

‘“A great deal, Mrs. Grey. Good 
morning.” 

Annesley cast an imploring glance on 
Constance, and left the room. He met 
Selina in the hall, radiant in youth, 
beauty, and, apparently, happiness. He 
drew her, resisting, into the nearest 
room, and reproached her with passion- 
ate vehemence for sacrificing herself 
for money. 

‘Iam poor, Belmore is rich, and you 
destroy yourself and me for gold!”’ he 
cried, bitterly. 

‘*T am my own mistress, and make my 
own choice, Mr. Gifford. It has fallen 


on Mr. Belmore,’ she _ replied, 
haughtily. 
‘“On his houses, money, lands, 
jewels, establishment,’ he retorted, 
scornfully. 


‘“As you will,’’ she rejoined, coldly. 

‘*Then farewell!’’ he cried, and left 
her. 

She covered her face with her hands 
for a moment and uttered a cry, but, 
recovering herself, said, ‘‘He has no 
right to repreach me; and I always told 
him I hated poverty.” 

Soon after this interview a marriage 
in high life was anuounced, and in due 
time twenty thousand a year was united 
to beauty and talent. The lovely Selina 
Grey, in Brussels lace and diamonds, 
vowed to ‘‘love, honour, and obey”’ 
Charles Belmore, and he to ‘ cherish 
her till death them should part.’’ Two 
clergymen ratified the promise and eight 
bridesmaids listened. A choral service 
added harmony to the ceremony, and 


“come at once. 
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flowers attested its innocence. Con- 
stance was one of the bridesmaids, but 
Annesley declined to act as best man. 

Carriages, horses, wedding favours, 
congratulations, a breakfast, speeches, 
compliments, a new barouche and 
four, and the drama of dual life began. 

‘‘She has what she married him for 
on her person—his diamonds,’’ remarked 
her amiable friends. 

‘‘T agree with Dr. Johnson that if 
the Lord Chancellor made all the 
matches they would be as well assorted 
as under the present system,’’ said 
Annesley Gifford to a neighbouring 
clerk at the Admiralty, apropos of 
nothing, 

Mr, and Mrs. Belmore spent their honey- 
moon on the Continent, and it was not 
less sweet than many another. Married 
couples have been heard to declare this 
period the dullest of their joint lives, 
and it is possible Belmore and Selina 
found it tedious. 

A wet weck on the borders of a Swiss 
lake was a trial to both, and they were 
guilty of yawning over the breakfast 
table. 

‘‘How unpropitious the weather is,” 
remarked Selina. 

‘‘Very, and the shooting will soon 
begin,”’ he returned. 

‘**'You will be sorry to miss it?’’ she 
suggested. 

“Well, perhaps Ineedn’t. What do 
you say to surprising them at Belmore ? 
They have been under preparation ever 
since we married.”’ 

“Delightful! I long to be really at 
home.”’ 

So letters were written to announce 
the advent of the happy pair at Belmore 
Hall nearly a month before they were 
expected. 

They were greeted by bells, bonfires, 
speeches, and deputations. The king 
and queen of Belmore were, like other 
monarchs, requested to live for ever and 
be happy, and they appeared willing to 
grant the request. The king returned 
thanks, and the queen bewitched her 
new subjects by her numerous fascina- 
tions. Wine flowed and John Bull 
hurrahed till he was hoarse. Nothing 
could have seemed more propitious. 

‘This is a lovely place, but terribly 
dull just now,’’ wrote Selina to Con- 
stance, the morning after she had taken 
possession of her new home. ‘“ Pra 
We are going to fill the 
house with people by-and-bye, but one 
must receive and return the stupid calls 
first.’”’ 

Constance accepted the invitation, 
and found her cousin surrounded by all 
the luxuries that wealth could bestow. 
She was admired, flattered, caressed 
by everyone with whom she came in 
contact, and Mr. Belmore appeared 
satisfied, and was evidently proud of 
those talents and charms. Selina, 
on her side, seemed to revel in 
the glitter of wealth, the splendid 
appointments of her establishment, and 
the manifold gauds for which she had, 
as Constance thought, sacrificed herself. 
Whether they made her really happy 
Constance could not determine; but: she 
lived in much excitement, and had, as 
she herself expressed it, all she wished. 
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Belmore Hall was a handsome place, 
situated in the midst of fine scenery, and 
Constance, who dearly loved the country, 
explored the woods and glades whenever 
she had leisure. But Selina cared for 
little save society, and soon accomplished 
her intention of ‘‘ filling her house with 
company.” , 

One morning, while discussing with 
her husband the guests to be invited, 
Mr. Belmore suddenly turned to Con- 
stance with the words— 

‘““What has become of Gifford? I 
have not even heard of him since our 
matriage. 
this time. He is a good fellow, but 
queer. Goes in for work in the East 
End, and all that sort of thing. Philan- 
thropic, you know. Quite right, of course. 
But when did you see him last, Conny ? 
Where is he ?” 

‘*T believe he is in London,” replied 
Constance, colouring slightly. ‘He 
has hard work at the Admiralty, I sup- 
pose. He has not been at Cedarton 
since—since ——”’ 

She paused. 

‘“Ah! not since his last holiday. He 
must want another. Ill write and ask 
him to come here—ch, Selina ?”’ supplied 
Mr. Belmore. 

**})o!’’ cricd Mrs. Belmore, emphati- 
cally. 

‘““What do you say, Conny? I hope 
you haven’t been hard upon the poor 
fellow. I know he used to be sweet upon 
you,’ said good-natured, obtuse Mr. 
Belmore, while Constance paled again, 
and made no reply. 

The invitation was written, and con- 
tained the supposed bait of Miss Grey’s 
presence at the Hall, but it was never- 
theless decidedly refused. 

‘‘We shall see him in town, Conny. 
I'll ask him again,’’ remarked Mr. Bel- 
more, significantly. 

‘How absurd you are,’’ said his wife. 
*‘Conny and he are good friends—no- 
thing more. Now, if you were to help 
on Lord John, who would be a capital 
parti——”’ 

“Lord John thinks of nothing but 
politics. Besides, he’s too old. Conny’s 
too pretty for him.”’ 

‘‘Lord John is the most agreeable, 
most talented, most remarkable man of 
theage. By the way, he says you must 
stand for the county,”’’ said Selina. 

‘“T! You'd make a much better 
member; only women can’t sit as yet. 
But 1 dare say they'll get the suffrage. 
They get everything they want—ch, 
Conny ¢”’ 

‘“‘T cannot exactly see what they want 
with the suffrage,’’ said Constance. 

“But I can,” interrupted Selina. 
“‘Charles, if you don’t stand, I shall 
certainly stand for you. 
“says the Conservatives must have you, 
and it would be delightful to have a seat 
in Parliament.”’ 

Mr. Belmore was flattered, for Lord 
John Morpeth was a man high in office, 
and much courted both in public and 
private life. He had a fine place and 
property, not far from Belmore Hall, 
called Morpeth Park, where he usually 
spent the autumn, and where he was in 
the habit of receiving such guests as 
pleased his fastidious taste. Mrs. Bel- 


He must want a holiday by ° 


Lord John. 
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more was so fortunate as to be one of 
these. Her beauty attracted him and 
her conversation delighted him, and 
thus an intimacy sprang up between 


Park and Hall which excited some 
jealousy amongst the neighbouring 


county families; for to bea friend of 
Lord John was considered a great 
honour. He was a widower without 
children, and many had been the specu- 
lations for some years as to whether he 
would ever marry again. He had made 
one or two inquiries concerning Con- 
stance which hadinduced Mrs. Belmore’s 
advice to her husband. But Constance 
was mortally afraid of the great man, and 
when he addressed her usually replied in 
monosyllables. She was naturally shy 
and retiring, and, while her cousin 
charmed by her wit and vivacity, she 
shrank from notice. Lord John was 
heard to call her ‘‘a violet by a mossy 
stone,’’ and he sometimes seemed to 
take pleasure in striving to draw her from 
her hiding-place into the sunshine. It 
would be his amusement to talk to her of 
politics and of the forthcoming election ; 
but he could never get her to second 
him and Sclina in their endeavours to 
induce Belmore to become a candidate, 
because she did not believe in his 
ebility or stability. She had, however, 
the gift of discretion and knew hew to 
be silent. 

‘“‘ Belmore has consented to stand at 
last,’’ said Lord John to her one morn- 
ing, as he met her in the drive. He 
had just had an interview with Mr. 
and Mrs. Belmore, and was riding home- 
wards. ‘* But your cousin must do all 
the canvassing. If I do not mistake, 
she will be as successful as the Duchess 
of Devonshire.” 

“There is nothing Selina cannot do,” 
replied Constance. ‘‘ ButI suppose she 
could scarcely canvass.”’ 

Lord John laughed, for he knew that 
she would throw herself into the work 
with all the energy of her character. 

And so she did. When the election 
took place, Mr, Belmore was the suc- 
cessful candidate, and he was heard to 
declare that he ‘‘really didn’t know how 
he gotin, but Lord John and Selina had 
managed it bety‘een them.”’ 

‘*Then we must have Mrs. Belmore 
up for bribery <nd malversation,’’ said 
Lord John. ‘At any rate, Miss Grey 
has not helped us.”’ 

‘But she has been finding out all the 
poor people in the district, while we—or 
rather you—have been helping me on,”’ 
said Mr. Belmore. ‘‘ Perhaps she has 


been best employed after all.” 
(Zo be continued.) 






























































































































































WHAT IS THE NEW YEAR LIKE, 
MOTHER? 
By the Author 07 “ The Girls’ Own Alphabet.” 


Wuat is the New Year like, mother? 
Oh, what will it say to me? 

Will it come in just as a brother, 
Or kind as a sister be ? 


Shall we learn our tasks together 
Till morning lessons are done ? 

Then snowball in frosty weather, 
And have such glorious fun ? 


Or will it be like the old one— 
So full of those sorrowful days, 
When nursie did nothing but scold one, 
And father looked sad at my ways? 


I thought they were gone off for ever! 
I do not want one of them back— 

I am tired of ‘‘naughtiness ever,” 
With pettish looks, ugly and black! 


I long to peep at its face, mother, 
‘To see what its looks will be ; 
If pouty and cross like the other, 

Oh, keep it away from me ! 
* * me *% # 


It will be what you make of it, Rosie, 
By your tempers, sayings, and decds; 
It way bring a beautiful posy, 
Or nothing but poisonous weeds! 
Its face will be just as you view it— 
All crooked if scowled at through tears, 
But smiles will with sunshine imbue tt, 
And make it the best of new years. 


And, just as my little girl makes it, 
Its days will be happy or sad; 
As grumble or gratitude takes if, 
Its fruit will be wholeseme or bad, 
It may bring the song of the turtle, 
It may bring the croak of the frog; 
That as it covs in the myrtie, 
7hts as it swamps in the bog! 
And easy the lessons it teaches, 
If she will obediently learn, 
And not with unmannerly speeches 
Impatiently shoulder and turn. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Lrna.—In large dictionaries there is a list of ma 
both of people and places, professing to give se 
correct pronunciation. Weare glad that ou vale 
our correspondence. cic Fie 

Forcut-mu-not (Prussia).—You are too young. : 
fear, to go out as a g.verness, excepting to ts . 

-oung children where 2 nurse is kept. Youm an 
@ an assistant at a school at seventeen il ve! 
steady. Your writing is fairly good. on 

KatHiuen.—Apply to the Rey. G. F. Browne, rt 
Catherine’s Calleye, Cambridge, roapecins ‘n 
— Local Examinations, which are ai 

ecember, for girls under sixteen years 0 a 
You write a beautiful copper-plate hand, ait 
would certainly entitle you to pass the Gover 
examination in writing. ; af te aiflia 

Semper Fines, lene nobis hac ofta fecit a 
Latin for “‘ God has given us this tranquil d ae 
quotation from the Eclogues of Vit ch js the 
dirtge nos means “ Lord direct us) Wnt) 
motto of the City of London. Fluctuat ae mie 
tur means “It tosses about, but 1s 0° 
whelmed.”’ : «97 adantel 

Norna.—Perhaps ‘‘ Practical Arithmetic,, ae 
to the standards of the new code, wet Eaott 
all the help you requir. It 1s by tener Tht 
and can be hai for twopence or less. sJes we a 
Art of Penmanship,” and the other ee vl 
giving on letter-writing, some giving °° 
good hands. : 

Erra.R.—Send us a sentence whicl 
what you mean, and we will help ye 
difficulty. 





ll exemplify 
1 ee of yout 


Apguine.—¥ou should inquire of some resident at 
Dresden. Prebably as there is a permanent 
British chaplain there, he would be the best person 
to give you advice. fe a) 

Cassey ee should be evenly divided 
in its pronunciation, thus—Cen-ten-ary. The name 
“Clara” means “‘ bright,” or “‘ illustrious.” 

PussIn-Boors.—You should write to 56, Pater- 
noster-row, for a catalogue of the publications of 
the Religious Tract Society ‘‘in various languages.”’ 
You may find what you require amongst them. 

Any Rossart.—z. Numismatics means the science of 
coins or medals. ‘The word is derived from the 
Latin Vumisoma, a piece of money. 2. The secret 
of preserving eggs is to keep the action of the air 
from them. Stand them in water, or bury them in 
salt or sand, or else coat them with grease, as the 
shells are very porous. ~' ‘ 

Ernut.—lf you work from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., we think 
the rest of your time should be devoted more to 
cither exercise or rest, whichever the preservation 
of your health may the most require. But as you 
do not name the description of work at which you 
are engaged, nor whether you have an out-of-door 
walkto take, we cannot better advise you. Though 
only fourteen, your further education must rest: in 
abeyance for the time being. Your health, espe- 
cially while growing, must be considered. 

Hovirvt.—We do not knvuw on what subjects you 
need most to be informed, but suggest the following 
works, published at 56, Paternoster-row, for your 
selection :—Milner’s “‘ Universal Geography,” and 
his “History of England,’ Barrow's “ Biblical 
Geography and Antiquities,” or else Eadie’s 
“ Bible Cyclopedia ;’”’ also the ‘‘ Handbook of the 
English Tongue,” by Angus, and his ‘‘ Handbook 
of English Literature.” 
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ART, 


Darkey.—1. We should imagine, from your account 
of the water-coloured picture rubbed all over with 
¥ oil, and otherwise dirty, that it was quite beyond 
3 restoration, 2. To make linseed tea:—Boil two 
4 ounces of linseed gently for two hours in a pint and 
\ a half of water, with a little lemon juice to make 
; itagresable. If taken for a cough it should be 
f warm, Spanish liquorice may be boiled with it. 
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jtsube.—t1, As you are within easy reach of the South ° 


Kensington Training School of Art, you had better 
attend the classes held there. Either make per- 
\ sonal application or write to the Secretary, Science 
i and Art Department, S.W. 2. Try a rubbing with 
1 ammonia and water to brighten your brass gasalier. 
' C.L.—We do not give prices. At any photographer's 
{ they will tell you where to procure the requisite 
i appliances and their cost. ' 
| Gresy.—Inquire of the Secretary, Mr. McNair, 
N)udley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, as to when their 
' next “Black ‘and White” Exhibition will take 
\ place, as that would be a suitable gallery for your 
etchings. Your writing is peculiar, but rather try- 
ing to the eyes to read. Crossing the “t’s’’ and 
Joining the letters of each word respectively would 
much assist the reader. 
. k.—Spots on photographs are said to be produced 
by some defect in the collodion employed. We 
think that they cannot be removed. ‘I'o remove 
engravings from an old album you must take out 
the picture, cutting it closely round the margin, but 
leaving the latter if any name be attached to it, 
whether of the painter and engraver, or of the sub- 
ject. Then lay it floating in a dish full of water, 
ace uppermost, and the gum or starch will shortly 
ee aalved, and release it from the waste paper at 
eC back. 
Win Karuteny.—We cannot give promises relative 
to future art or other competitions. Your thrush 
should have Worras, snails, or meat of some kind. 


WORK. , 


Wears are much pleased that the ‘‘ Dress of the 
Month” has helped you to remodel your old dresses 
. as to make them look like new. ‘1. Ju flagrant? 
delicto, 2, You might wear turkey-red twill. Your 
Writing is too irregular, 

a Will find directions for taking out grease 
‘ i Mm many parts of our correspondence columns. 
it ee at the back of the velvet and draw 
fede wel Piece of blotting paper. 

erent ROY-—No cottons of whatever make dye 
ihe erate Your writing is tolerably good, but 
tt ters should be united one to the other in 

» very word. 

critenils are pleased to hear that our articles, 
have ct the Month” and “ My Work Basket 
= bs sie mt much use to you. and enabled you 
whhed ee ung your own dresses. 1. The plain 
evening ce hn Suggest would probably suit your 
args ord) tnday-school meeting very well. 2. A 
partition mary clothes horse would make a good 
rodin fe to divide the portion used as a bed- 
Upén ae the sitting-room, Hang some curtains 
top and . Upper edge nailed in pleats along the 

@ valance as a finish. Both apartments 


Will the 
writ yee dies the benefit of both fireand gas. You 


Manu Bessiz —Th 


‘Ounces on a ki 
with Swiss ilte 


white brilliant dress vith two 
: ‘d skirt, and a polonaise trimmed 
embroidery, would Le very suitable for 





You write 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. M. B. (Dunedin).—All requisite directions for the 
hanging of curtains to a mantelpiece are to be 
found at page 189, vol. i. ‘Che iNustration 

iven will show how they are-to be held back. 
They should only just touch the ground, and if your 
chimney-piece. be of marble, you must have a 
board made to fit tpon it, to. which the curtains 
can be attached. 

B.and S., Hitary N. Sr. Crarg, Exta, C. M. Ks 
Dotty, L. A.,and M. Parrenpan.—Directions for 
knitting mittens with a thumb, how to knit a 
glove, and how to graft a stocking will shortly be 
supplied, with an explanation of the crochet 
“point de neige” stitch, and the “shell lace”? 
pattern. 

Crocury Nerpie.—A jersey is very seldom crocheted 
on account of the work not being so elastic or 
clinging as knitting. However, I will explain to 
Paae one of the simplest plans. The stitch is the 

ussian, or ribbed. Materials: fingering-wool and 
two crochet need!es, one No. ro and one No. Iq. 
Measure -from the shoulder, by the armhole, to the 
hip as low.as required, and, with the coarse hook, 
make a chain twice-as long, so as to work for a 
little while back and front in one piece. The 
shoulder will-come in the centre of this strip, and, 
to give it'the proper slope upwards, increase a 
stitch on either side of the middle one at every 
third row, the two intervening rows, of course 
crochet plain. When the stripe is sufficiently broad 
to reach the neck, work in front only from edge to 
.throat, backwards and forwards, till sufficient rows 
have been made to form the right-hand front. Here, 
if you want ‘to make a slit, which I should advise 
you to do, crochet from the edge till. within eight 
inches of the throat, make a chain corresponding 
in length to the stitches left, and on this foundation 
begin the left-hand front. Work an equal number 
of straight rows to those on the opposite front, and 
when you. have reached the top of the shoulder 
break off the wool. Now turn to the back, and 
start again at the bottom to continue the stripe 
already made at the beginning. Make a straight 
back-piece to reach the left shoulder. Then pro- 
ceed as before to work the back and front together 
in a long strip, decreasing this time on the shoulder 
to mark the downward slope. ‘lo narrow, manage 
as follows :—Work till withia five stitches of the 
centre, crochet the first stitch, miss the second, 
crochet the middle one, miss the fourth, crochet 
the fifth. Take care to commence the left shoulder 
with exactly the same row, plain or shaped, that 
you finished the right-hand one. Sewup the two 
sides, leaving the armholes and proceed to the 
sleeves. Sleeves :—Make a foundation chain of the 
right length for the inner seam, and, , beginning 
from the wrist, rib lengthwise for the upper’ half of 
the sleeve, increasing one stitch at the top either in 
each or ‘in every alternate row. Crochet two 
straight rows, then, for the under part, commence 
to decrease at the top by missing the end stitch. 
When you have thus worked half of this under part, 
form a erossway piece; for this, crochet from the 
top till within twelve stitches of the wrist, turn 
back, in the next row crochet till within twenty- 
four stitches, and so on, till there remains but 
about twelve stitches on the needle. Lastly, work 
one row all along from armhole to wrist, break off, 
sew up the two sides, and set the sleeve into the 
jersey. Collar and cuffs :—Take the finer hook, 
and on a chain about six inches in length rib a 
strip of the size round the neck, sew it to the jersey 
on the right side, easing the vest a little, then 
double the collar over on the join, catching it 
down if needed bya stitch here and there. In 
exactly the same way make the cuffs. The edge of 
the jersey may, if pref. rred, be tightened in like- 
wise, fe fe by the adc'tion of a three inch band 
worked with the finer n. dle, or, better still, by a 
correct change of the nee 'e. 

Torsy.—I am surprised, neither you nor your 
friends know the medning ofa ‘turned stitch.” It 
is a term frequently employed even in ribbed 
knitting, where you are told to purl one, turn one, 
7.¢., knit a plain one in reliet. The stitch has 
already been explained, but I will repeat it. 
Instead of passing your working needle m front 
of the loop and piercing it through the centre from 
underneath, put the pin as though you were going 
to purl; du? at the back, leaving the wool as usual. 
The result will be an ordinary stitch, but more 
raised and thereal effect is only visible after a good 
piece has been done. 

M. Earxy.—The double laying of knees is always 
rather a clumsy affair. Decide upon the spot in 
your stocking where the knee will come, and with 

“an extra thread, either of the exact or half size, a 
silk strand or mending angola, knit the allotted 
stitches, and with the single thread, continue the 
round, leaving the extra wool inside. A neater 
way perhaps, is to run.at the back of the knitting 
with double wool, passing over three and under 
one. Knit asin some of the gentlemen’s gloves. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Frora.—We thank you for your nice letter. We are 
sorry to have to refer you to Rule 6, and that we 
cannot-praise your writing, the letters of which are 
improperly formed. . 

Epirn —There is such a thing as condensed water. 
You should cross your ‘‘t’s,”’ in.tead of making an 
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- sion line a considerable distance from 

them. 

Lavy Aticr.—See pages 15 and 64, vol. i., for cures for 
chilblains. : 

Zeta.—Parkin, if properly and sufficiently baked, is 

’ always quite firm—even hard at first. It should be 
made.a few days before it is required jor use, and 
it will soften gradually when exposed. to the air. 
Probably the settling in the middle of yours was 
caused by a too slack oven or insufficient soaking. 
2. Your kind and nicaiy-oxprassed letter deserved to 
be better written. our writing is cramped, and 
your letters are indistinct; but practice and patience 
will soon amend these faults, and you give us the 
impression that you are willing to be taught. - 


Mary Watier.—Feed the kitten by dipping a small 
piece of sponge insome warm milk and letting it 
suck it, as it is too young to lap. 

Nertty.—r1, You say that you are delicate, and that 
your mother considers riding, skating, and such like 
exercises out of doors “too rough for you ”’—why 
ask a stranger’s opinion? Your mother knows 
your constitution, and must-be a better judge in 
your especial case than we could possibly be. 2. ° 
Silver is more worn by girls than gold. 

Giesspach.—We have already given our opinion on 
writing backwards. Were you to take lessons from 
one of our first professors of caligraphy he would 
not only give you horizontal lines to guide you, but 
oblique ones too, that your letters should all in- 
variably slope from the right-hand upper corner of 
the paper downwards towards the left-hand corner 
at bottom of the sheet. 

Curissiz.—1. No; because it is the singing that 
makes you hoarse. You are evidently too weak to 
teach singing to aclass of forty. You might try 
sucking a lozenge of borax, but thatis not removing 
the cause. 2. Well, we do not like to advise you to 
give up teaching, but try to get a school in the 
country ; then, and not till then; you might go in 
fer early rising, the morning tub, walking exercise, 
quinine and iron, and light-brown cod liver oil, 
Your writing is plain and readable. The telegraph 
affords light and fairly well paid employinent to 
many girls such as you. Your writing is just the 
thing for it. 

Dorotuy Lascertrs.—You are ill from overwork 
and worry, and you are tall for your years. We 
must tell you the truth ; es/ is the principal thing 
tocure you. Tonics might prop you up a bit, and a 
roborant plaster on the loins wil help you. ‘Take 
good food, but nothing to make you sleep. That 
would be dangerous; also try a bath in the morn- 
ing, the shower would be the best. ‘‘ You are the 
eldest of a large family, and your hands always 
full.’ We can sincerely tome th he with you, and 
many like you, even if we cannot help you. 


Courrrsiz.—When anyone, man or woman, shows 
-you civility in making you a bow or in raising a 
nat, acknowledge it as alady should. You seem 
to lack those feelings of consideration and kind- 
ness that are so indispensable to good behaviour. 


Monrsor.—1. I_should recommend you Havet’s 
French books. Write to Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. for their descriptive catalogue of -the 
author’s works, as he has written for every grade; 
each book has its key. 2. Work your bedroom 
slipper in the shape of the Berlinwool ones. ‘Trace 
on a piece of brown paper the shape, with the 
exact measurements ; this will be the guide for your 
knitting. With fleecy or Berlin wool cast on 
about thirteen stitches for tip of toc. Work one 
plain row, then commence the chosen pattern, 
always a close one, such as moss, broche, etc. A 
very warm slipper would have loops inside, made by 
twisting the wool twice over the finger in every 
other stitch of a row. In this case, the size should 
be allowed a little Jarger. Increase one at the 
commencement of each needle, until you have 
reached the largest part of the instep, then divide 
the stitches into three, leaving scarcely a third 
in the centre. Continue with the stitches of 
one side only and make a band long enough to 
reach the centre of the back of the foot. Cast off 
and knit a similar band for the opposite side, and 
seam both together at the back; line the slipper 
with silk, add a ruche and bow, and sew in a cork 
e Hoecy sole previously bound, if preferred, with 

raid. 


Janiz, E. FE. M., Littian B., AnD ALL OTHER GIRLS 
WHO HAVE SENT US CuristMAS CARDS AND Kinp 
Mussacus.—We thank you heartily for your cheer- 
ing tokens of friendship and goodwill. — It is just a 

ear since the first number of Tne Grirr’s Own 
PAPER Was sent out into the world, and we are 
heartily thankful to be able to say that the support 
received has far exceeded the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of the publishers. The Editor is de- 
lighted to inform his readers that the tone of their 
letters’ (over 1,000 weekly) has greatly improved, 
and he is certain that the girls are being led to, feel 
that the aim of life should be high, and that it is tar 
nobler to workhard than to fritter time away intrifling 
cccupations or frivolous amusements. A spirit of 
modesty and earnestness is the prevailing tone of 
the letters from our girls. May they ever continue 
to cultivate these virtues. While acknowledging 
their kind support and encouraging friendliness 
which has prompted tke sending of the cards, the 
Editor wishes une and all 


“ A Happy New Year.” 
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WHEN two that love are meeting— 
Two that have parted long-— 

Their eyes are lit with sunshine, 
And their hearts are one glad song. 


But when we two were meeting, 
After the long, long years, 

Our hearts they beat and trembled, 
And our eyes were wet with tears. 











When two that love are parting 
They clasp sad hands in pain, 

And then they fall a-weeping, 
And sigh and kiss again. 


But we wept not at parting, 
No tears from our eyes fell ; 

The sighing and the weeping 
Came a/fer our farewell. 
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TERRA-COTTA 


As amaterial for domestic uses and decorative 
purposes terra-cotta (a term literally signifying 
clay baked) is of the greatest antiquity. 

In many Etruscan tombs vases 2,000 years 
ald have been found, still bright in colour, 
stainless, and uninjured. These were painted 
red, buff, yellow, or black, many of them being 
gilded, their ornamentation consisting gene- 
rally of representations of domestic scenes, 
mythological subjects, cr flowers and foliage, 
especially those of the honeysuckle and ivy. 

In Egypt and many parts of Sicily and 
Greece terra-cotta vessels of the éarly Greek 
type are frequently found. It was about 150 
years B.C. that the art of making these became 
extinct. 

For architectural purposes, however, terra- 
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By Mrs. RANDOLPH-LICHFIELD. 


cotta was much employed in the seventeenth 
century, and there were manufactories for it 
in several parts of Italy. 

Many of the English brick mansions of the 
Tudor period were elaborately adorned with 
ornaments of this material, and Italian artists, 
including the celebrated Bramante, were em- 
ployed in their production. 

The manufacture of terra-cotta was revived 
in England about 1770, by Wedgwood, to 
whose untiring efforts and patient investiga- 
tion, aided by the sound scientific principles 
on which all his experiments were conducted, 
we owe the rapid and immense improvement 
made in all varieties of English china and 
earthenware since that time. 

Wedgwood, among other artistic inven- 


PAINTING. 


tions, introduced a terra-cotta which he made 
to resemble many of the most beautiful stones 
of the silicious and crystalline species, such as 
porphyry, granite, Egyptian pebble, &c., and 
Flaxman, the celebrated sculptor, was em- 
ployed in their decoration. 

In Denmark the manufacture of modern 
terra-cotta is carried to its highest perfection, 
and our increased intercourse with that 
country has, doubtless, been one of the 
greatest causes of its extended use for 
decorative purposes. 

The discovery in the south of Devon of a 
vein of fine red clay, of which terra-cotta ware 
is made, has greatly facilitated the production 
and improved the quality of that made in 
England. 
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The terra-cotta of the present day, the 
decoration of which forms a branch of art as 
; interestingin 

ad EO ee its pursuit as 


tained 
_ three col- 
oursyscblack 





“| “and creamy 
| (deukds)ow 
The; black 


for either oil 
or water- 
colour paint- 
ing, but. is 
useless for 
china col- 
ouls, as it 
will not bear 
firing. 

Lhe red 
and creamy 
will also re- 
ceive cither 
oil cr water 
colours, and 

- @s t-h ey 
admit of firing, may be painted with 
china colours also. The enamelled terra- 
cotta is prepared for firing, and over 
glaze china colours are used for its deco- 
ration. 

The surface of terra-cofta is both easy 
and pleasant to paint on, and the fact 
that it may be decorated to the greatest 
perfection, and with durability, without 
the tediousness and dangers ‘incidental 
to firing, makes it a very favourite sub- 
ject for amateur art. Of all the varieties 
of terra-cotta, oil colours on black Danish 
ware is by far the most eflective and 
by far the easiest of accomplishment. 

The colours beiiig opaque, every tint 
tells effectively on the black background, 
and the finest strokes are as distinctly 
shown as the broadest. 


PAINTING IN O1L CoLours. 

The materials. required are’: red sable 
and bristle brushes of various sizes, tubes 
of oil colours, and’ megilf, or, if preferred, 
Roberson’s medium, to dilute the colours. 

The design must be sketched in‘white, 
either paint or chalk, taking great care to 
have it correct and clearly defined. The 


it is effective - 
in its results, | 
may be ob-- 
in. 


\e-*(mélas)," ted; 


may be used * 


‘The. 





ae ee 
painting is treated’ exactly as if on ‘canvas, the 
precesses of first. colouring,’ shading, &c., 
being thoroughly:similar, "os 
Any inaccuricies: or spots of ‘paint may be 
rubbed off withifaspiece of cotton)+wool, so 
long as they rémain moist ; but when‘dry, tur- 
pentine will be ‘required to remove them, and 
must be’applied with the greatest care. 
Oil painting on; red or cream ;terra-cotta is 
accomplished, ina similar manner and-.with, 
the same materials. os HE OE 
On the red and cream coloured,’ 





the subject may be sketched with lead pencil; _. 


the marks may be rubbed out, but in,this-as’ 


in all‘other drawing, it is far better- to expend - 


a little time and-care in drawing the désign-in 
the first instance than to make alterations 
afterwards °=." & \ «it i f if 

The oil-colotirs require mixing.with..a body: 
colour like flake white, Roberson’s medium™ 
being used for the purpose’; they are- then 
painted on rather thickly, but evenly, and 
allowed to thoroughly dry. Allafter-painting 
and finishing is done without the admixture of 
flake white, the medium still being employed. 































When quite dry the pencilled outlines may 


be effaced with india-rubber. A'slight:coat of | 


copal varnish, applied’ after the painting is 


thoroughly dry, will bring out the brilliancy of - 


the colours, and enable the terra-cotta to be 
washed with impunity. fn 
PAINTING WITH WATER-COLOURS. 


application of water-colours to _terra- 
3more tedious. and ‘complicated than 





cot 


that of oil, the colburs being transparent, neces: 


sitaté/an underground to conceal*/that’’ 
by:the ware. For this purpose’ it 
tocoat the design—whether black, réd, or 
cream—with size.. This ‘may. be‘obtained of 
any. artists’ colourman, or a preparation, of 
lavender balsam, diluted with turpentine, used 
as'a substitute. cS 

“After the. ground is sized, or prepared with 
the"medium, which. must..be done smoothly 
and: carefully, ..and- sufficient time. has © been 
allowed for it'to dry. properly,. the design 
must be sketched with Chinese white,. and 
all the portions that are to, receive bright 
colours <.must--have’ a, preliminary coat of 


formed 






the Chinese -white-made -into .a° thin’ paste - 
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with the medium. This process is Mot neces. 
sary with the dark colours,. but’ if.you will 





try the experiment of laying a dright colour 
on the terra-cotta thus prepared, and a 
stroke or two of the same without the 
underlayer of Chinese white, you will 
conclude the few moments’ extra work 
amply repaid, by the enhanced brilliancy 
of the tints. This coat of Chinese while 
must be laid on evenly and thickly with 
a flat red sable brush, which must not 
be too full, great care being taken not 
to go beyond the limits of the design. 
When the white has become perfectly 
dry, the colours may be painted, moist 
water colours mixed with the medium 
being used for the purpose, the details 
of their shading and finishing being pre- 
cisely those of ordinary water-colours. 
Before the introduction of Chinese 
white, the whites used for similar pur- 
poses were made of lead or zinc, the 
consequence being their turning black 
in a few years, or even a shorter time, 
whether used alone or with other pig- 
ments. : 
After the painting .is. perfectly dry, tt 
should have a smooth coat of themedium, 
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and when this in its turn has become dry, 
another.of varnish may-be, applied... tester 
The best copal or white spirit varnish is 
the best for,the. purpose. I prefer the former ; 
it should ‘De, UE. on vey. smoothly wile a 
small flat-brush, which should. be used as dry 
as possible.» : Bia € eae | 





The whole surface may- be varnished, but . 


the effect is far preferable if the.p 
is thus treated,,.thre® bright: design 


the greatest advantage’on the dull:ground. =" 


If this method is chosen, great care. must be 


taken in applying’ the varnish, that: it;should. . 
not spread in the: least beyond the painting ;. 
if this is successfully achieved the’ design will 
appear enamelled and. slightly raised on. the. 


dull surface of the terra-cotta. 


PAINTING WITH CuINA’ CoLouRs. 


For this purpose the blackened terra-cotta 


is useless, as it will‘not-bear firing; ‘the red or 
cream must.therefore be selected, and‘ the 


ground ‘sized’ or covered with the medium,: . 
When this is quite dry the under plaze china}. 
colours may be applied exactly as they would”: 
on biscuit china, taking especial care to have 






the design perfectly complete before commen- 
cing the colouring. 

Enamel or over glaze colours 
may be used in precisely the 
same manner on uwunenamelled 
terra-cotta, and the whole article 
glazed together; but the effect 
is not so good, as it merely has 
the appearance of ordinary glazed ware, and 
loses its distinctive character. 

The colours must be used with as dry a 
brush as possible, and laid on quite smoothly 
with fine brushes. Where white is employed 
it must be the white enamel, which must be 
put on rather thickly. 

The painting will require what is technically 
called a ‘great fire kiln” for the firing, the 
ordinary ‘mufile” heat, whicli generally 
suflices for china painting, being inadequate in 
this case. This, however, is a detail that will 


ve understood by any ‘experienced firm to 


whom you may entrust your terra-cotta, 


ETCHING ON TERRA-COTTA. 


This may be done either before or after the 
terra-cotta is fired; in the former case the 
Ware must be procured in its soft state, and 
the etching be executed with the unbaked 
clay, burins of various sizes being used for the 
work. Correct drawing is absolutely neces- 
sary for this work, and some careful practice 
'sneeded before the hand learns exactly the 
decision of touch required; each stroke must 
be sharp and clear, and deep enough to 
“take” the clay, great care being required 
While effecting this to avoid ending-the stroke 
With a little dent or too deep an.impression. 
Should this however, take place, it may be 
Partially rectified by being carefully smoothed 
over with an etcher’s, brush. 

Mistakes may be treated inthe same 


lc avoid their commission 
{0 correct them afterward,’ 


or any shading that is required, and the 
Me work must be completed before 
ewe: As the clay dries in ‘firing, and 
nie oh shrinks slightly, allowance must be 
as orits doing so in the execution of “the 
iat During the work the terra-cotta 

st be kept damp, and whenever left it must 


© kept covered with a damp cloth, or it is’ 


certain to crumble, 


“ching on the fired terra-cotta is much: 
erates work, and with a little care will: 
uce very attractive results, . 


€ materials i ; iingspens 
bottle of ayletiyoe * te are etchingipens, a 


Crayon stick. pe, instead ‘of ink, tad 4 


© pen must be carefully and firmly held, 






only... appear: sufficiently dark, ‘the’ effect” may ‘be. 
~~ considerably increased: by a little of the crayon” 
stick being’ gently:rubbed over it with cotton 
wool ;,,.this, however,“ must not be attempted - 
‘under. twenty or.thirty minutes after: the etch- 
“ing is finished. 3.2 (2188 tose oe eee" 


manner, but it is far better to take extra care » 
than to be forced” 


- ‘The'rim 


so as to draw decidedly and correctly, taking 


~-the. precaution to-take’ but: little-sydertype-at: 


would infallibly spoil'the etching. 
The design’ is executéd in. precisely the 
same manner as adopted for a: pen ‘and ink 
drawing. PGR. ae 
If. on completion’. t 


a time ‘for’ -fear. of making a blot, which 





‘the’ effect” may: 


“Another method: of etching .on fired terrax 


cotta is very éasy of accomplishment:and very’ 
;. effective. v ite 
required, and -are used with -lampblack 


s 


ack mixed: 
with a little;-very little’ gum::) ‘This should: be 


gum Arabic ifthe etching:is tobe shiny,:and -: 
: gum tragacanth if preferred dull.;: Considerable 


effect may be obtained by putting in any extra 
depth or:mass‘of colour with a fine brush. 

: Etching: with Indian ink and-very fine pens 
also. very ‘simple work, and a few 
lights” put in with Chinese white greatly 
enhance the- effect. Terra-cotta thus.deco- 
rated requires either being varnished with 


copal or smoothly and quickly covered with 
gum water; whichever is used will slightly 
darken the whole surface. ; 
There is an absolute embarras de richesses 
as to designs for etching, the numerous books 
with beautiful illustration in outline and 
the sketches and pictures in many of the 
high class magazines affording ample scope 
for subjects. are 
Adrien. Bruneau, one of the most celebrated 
French ceramic painters, designed a most 
attractive artistic dinner service, the principal 
subjects being ducks and ducklings, under a 
variety of more or less ‘pleasant ‘circum- 
stances. ‘ : 
For painting in oil, water, or China colours 
any subject may be produced on terra-cotta, 
flowers being: particularly attractive, and 
easier of achievement. than landscapes or figures 
to most amateur artists. Idistinctly remember 
the first specimens.of oil painting on terra-cotta 
that I saw. The painting was so exquisite 
that I had a difficulty in believing, ‘at'-a little 
distance, that the flowers Tepresented were not 


_ teal, or the most perfect of artificial specimens. 


In.both cases the blackened varnish ware had 


- been employed; one was'a’‘‘ Gloire de Dijon ” 
rose, buds and foliage ‘lightly thrown“ on-a.~"” 
. round plaque, about nine inches in diameter ; 
Brack, or brown china colours are employed — 


the other, an oval vase, sixteen ‘inches in 
height, with gracefully curved handles.” ‘This 
had a garland -of honeysuckle; apparently 
thrown. carelessly round: it,’ over one handle 


and beneath the other. 





_ GILDING on Trrra-Corray,: 


considerably to the effect of many articles in. 
this ware. .. aaa 


must be well rubbed with pumice stone; when 
made perfectly smooth by ‘this: méans it must 


‘be coated. with ‘gilder’s ‘size, “and. when this... 


begins to get “tackp.’’ leaf-gold is applied 


, that 
‘tion, 


De: 


Crowquills ; are -the “#° ements? 


‘high .. 





TERRA-COITA PAINTING. is 


with a fine brush, the gold being cut on a 
cushion specially prepared, a palette knife 
being used for the purpose. The brush should 
be passed ‘lightly over the hair, which causes 
.the gold-leaf to adhere to it; the leaf. must be 
laid on vyery.carefully, great care being taken 
tit does not curl or crease in the applica- 

... Afar easier method of gilding than this, and 
-yery nearly as effective, is the painting with 
‘liquid gold;:really prepared for. the purpose, 
This-.must“be’ mixed with-a little refined oil, 
‘on'ssmoothly:..and carefully with a 
¢Whicheyer: ‘method. may be selected, 
air’-brushes:are!:the best for the 










1the gold burnished, 
erably to its .effect, a 
| ia of ‘agate--will be required. 
When-the gold becomes dirty .or tarnished, 
as. it may from being exposed to the gas, or 
a variety of other causés, it-¢an be cleaned 
with whitelead. or acetic acid, i.¢., white wine 
vinegars...” ae ani 
The. three beautiful vases shown: in the 
‘illustration’ on p. 225 are the copyright pro- 
perty of Messrs. Howell, James and Co., by 
whom they have been exhibited. 
The outline illustrations will 
-+give. some idea of the variety 
of forms in which terra-cotta 
ware is made.. Besides numer- 
ous styles of tazzas, vases, &c., 
used for decorative purposes, 
there are plaques of every style, size, and 
form, and to the designs for which these 
offer a foundation there is practically no 
limit. The plaques may be let into cabinets 
and sunk in the centre of small tables, or 
formed into jardiniéres by being framed in 
wood, Set into shield-shaped pieces of wood, 
covered with velvet, they make remarkably 
attractive wall ornaments. 
‘I saw a few days ago a very elegant 
arrangement of terra-cotta plaques over a 
mantelpiece. The mantelpiece proper was 
covered with dark green velvet, and above 
this was a shelf to correspond, attached to a 
shaped picce of wood, forming a back, and 
fastened to the wall; let into this frame were 
fine'circular plaques of terra-cotta, the centre 
one large, the others decreasing in size. The 
paintings were in oil on the blackened ware, 
and the designs flowers. The whole effect was 
very uncommon and so thoroughly artistic 
that, had my readers seen it themselves in- 
stead of merely reading my weak description 
of its attractions, I am sure they would at the 
very first opportunity have sought to produce 
a similar effect by putting into practice the 
few directions for terra-cotta painting I have 
offered. for their assistance. 


“SIF you:should:iavish 
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TEACHING TRICKS ZO CLEVER 
; CATS, 


To make a cat a good trickster you must love 
her, and take an interest in-her little perform- 
ances, and you will be surprised at the number 
of tricks-she will leam. ‘Without reference to 
the accomplishments. of ;performing cats, who 
require a special education, we may enumerate 

/just-a few of the many simple ‘tricks which you 


Sen ape ge) tzeés May teach any cat of ordinary brain calibre. A 
This process is by. no.'means ‘beyond ‘the’ 
powers of amateurs, and may be made to add: - 


cat may be taught to beg like a dog; to 
embrace you; to pat your nose or your 
neighbour's nose when ‘told (N.B.—It is 


“vip.. #; perhaps as well it should always be your 
m of the vase or plaque, the’handles, © neif 
or whatever portion is selected.for decoration, “ 


neighbour’s nose); to down charge’; .to watch 
.by.a mouse’s hole ; to statid in a corner on her 
thind legs; to move rhythmically to music; to 
leap'six or eight feet through a hoop, or over 
- your-head ;--to-feign-sleep;-to feign death; to 
open or shut a door, and to ring the bell. 


THE 
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CREWEL 


THE selection of the material for a new dress 
should always be made with great care. 
‘Washable dresses are, of course, better for 
household work, cleanliness being all im- 
portant; but in our best dresses a more 
expensive fabric is desirable. All woollen 
materials and cashmeres are preferred to silks 
and satins, being softer to the touch, more 
harmonious in colour, and easily growing, 
as it were, to the figure, and nothing can 
exceed the beauty of the folds of a woollen 
fabric. Silk and, more especially, satin are 
harsher, and, having a glazy surface, catch 


the glare of the light somewhat disagree-. 


ably. Neither dc they fall so gracefully 
as woollen garments, the folds of silk and 
satin more resembling crumpled paper. 
Velvet and plush are handsome, though 
somewhat heavy and hot looking, and are, 
perhaps, more fitted for the matron than the 
maiden. 

Dress should always be suitable to the posi- 
tion of life we occupy, and also appropriate to 
the duties we have to perform. It would be 
as inappropriate in a housemaid to wear 
velvet as for the daughter of the house to 
perform her domestic duties in satin. A 
simple dress should be ornamented with other 


Fic. 1.—PASSION FLOWER BORDER. 


BEBMBEREOIDERY FOR- DRESSES. 


materials, such as lace or embroidery ; or, as a 
designer would say, by surface, rather than 
constructive, decoration. For instance, if, 
instead of a frill or founce attached to the 
dress, we worked a border of embroidery upon 
the dress itself, we should thus beautify the 
surface without altering its shape. And, as 
most girls nowadays can embroider in crewels, 
we present our readers with a few illustrations 
of specially-executed designs. These designs 
are drawn the sizes they might be worked, 
though they can easily be enlarged by the 
usual method, and can be executed in either 
silk or crewels. Without going so far as to 
say that embroidery is the only legitimate 
kind of dress decoration, it is, nevertheless, 
one of the most appropriate and at the same 
time most beautiful. Among the. many ad- 
vantages it possesses over other trimmings 
may be mentioned—1, it can be worked on 
parts of the dress where other trimmings 
would be out of place; 2, it gives a girl scope 
for originality, as she can work her own de- 
signs and arrange the colouring to suit her 
taste and her dress; 3, it gives indivi- 
duality to a garment, for, if all girls 
worked their own embroidery, no two 
dresses would be alike; even if the de- 


signs used were the same, the colouring could 
be different ; while a girl with any invention 
could always design her own. As embroidery 
for dresses generally takes the form of 
borders we have given five designs of vari- 
ous widths and styles, suitable for aN parts 
of the dress, and which we here proceed to 
describe. 

Fig 1 is founded upon the common passion 
flower, and can easily be made continuous, the 
position of the second flower being shown at 
the edge of the design; the work between the 
third and fourth flower being merely a repetition 
of this illustration, and so on to any length. 
All these designs should be traced on tracing 
paper and pricked on the wrong side. Then, 
with some powdered charcoal, in a piece of 
muslin or- old stocking, if on a light material, 
or chalk if on a dark one, the design, on the 
right side should be gone over, and the 
powder passing through the holes will leave 
an impression, which must be marked over 
with a brush and Indian ink or Chinese 
white to fix the design upon the material to 
be worked. 

The petals of the passion flower are creamy 
white, the five smaller petals being somewhat 
greener in tone; the centre of flower purple, 





Fic. 2.—Witn CLEMATIS. 


CREWEL EMBROIDERY FOR DRESSES. 


stamens and pistil yellow; the leaves area warm 
green; the bud reddish pink, inclining to 
cream. The tendrils of the plant will be found 
to give delicacy to the design, and should 
be lighter than theleaves. This design would 
be more effective on a dark than on a light 
ground. — : : 

Fig. 2 is founded on the wild clematis, or 
traveller's joy, as it is commonly called, It is 
very delicate in form, and would do for either 
a light or dark ground. The flowers are 
creamy white; the stamens, which are Very 
numerous, as will be seen, are greenish yellow 
in tone; buds, same colour as stamens ; leaves, 
yellowish green; stems, slightly brown. In 
making a continuous design, it will be 
necessary to run a main stem at the back 
of the foliage, towards the . lower part 
of the design, to connect one section with 
another. 

Fig. 3 would make an exceedingly hand- 
some border for the front of a dress, and 
would be effective worked on a cream-coloured 
ground, though a dark one would look ite 
as well. Everyone will recognise it as the 
honeysuckle, a plant frequently introduced 
by the Greeks into their architecture. The 
opened flowers are creamy white, inclining to 
pink, The buds are a delicate warm pink, 
such as would be produced in painting by 
glazing a wash of yellow with one of rose 
pink. The smaller buds are deeper pink, as 
the flower lightens as it arrives at maturity. 
The peculiar oval leaf growing at the base of 
the flowers should be a nice green, rather 
darker than the rest of the leaves. The flower 
stems are green, while the main stem at back 
might be brown green. This pattern can be 
made continuous by reversing every alternate 
section, so that ihe two unopened flowers 
growing together will come first on the right 
hand of the design, and then on the left, and 
so on, 

Fig. 4 requires little comment. It is drawn 
from the bryony, one of our familiar creeping 
plants. Here, again, the tendrils form a great 
feature. This plant changes to the most 
beautiful shades of yellow in the autumn, and 
with its orange berries is full of suggestion to 
the designer. It would look effective on a 
dark red or brown material. 

Fig. § is merely a conventional border, and 
can, therefore, be worked in any colours, 
Tones of yellow and brown, white and yellow- 
green, blue and olive would all be suitable, 
according to the material. 

Fig. 6 is given more as a_ suggestion 
of how plants may be treated in crewel 
work. It is intended to show how to 
draw “sprigs,” as they are usually termed, 
to “powder” over a surface, very much 
after the fashion of the pompadour dresses. 
An apron, the body, or the entire front 
of a dress could be treated in this way, 
providing the colouring be harmonious and 
the work delicate. The flowers used as 
“sprigs” in fig. 6 ‘are familiar ones, com- 
prising, as they do, the hepatica, wood-sorrel, 
or shamrock, water buttercup, lesser celandine, 
and dog-rose, while a few leaves are employed 
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to fill up the gaps in the illustration and 
also’. to show how leaves could be treated 
as. a design. An easy way to make a 
pattern of leaves is to get such plants as: the 
Virginia creeper, one of the most gorgeous of 
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autumnal- plants, the blackberry, bryony, 
maple, &c.; and by brushing a little Chinese 
white or Indian ink over the leaves, and then 

ressing them upon the material to be em- 
froidered, an impression can be obtained 
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sufficient for working from. It will be. 
found necessary to mix’ a little-ox-gall with 
the colour to prevent the greasiness of 
the leaves resisting the action of the ink or 
white. 


Before closing this paper we would: urge , sul 
“colour of ‘the dress... ‘With regard'to black, a 


upon all our readers the.necessity of selecting - 
such colours, cither in their dress materials ‘or 
their crewels and silks, as’ shall be- quiet-and - 
pleasant to the eye; carefully.avoiding any-, 
thing bright and strong. Rather.choose neutral, 
colours, ‘such as’ olives, brown-gréeus,:-and® 
greys, than positive’ ones like red, bright blue; 





or violet. A colour‘may.be brilliant “without * 


being gaudy, providing‘it be-iiot’a pure colour. | 
For instance, blue-greens :and: peacock-blues 
are delightful .colours, through’the toning; of 
the blue with the green,:while: emerald green 





and bright blue. arefar.from pleasant, pro- ~ 


ducing on the~eye: much. the*“same ‘effect 
as a room painted“yermilion. The colours: 
of embroidery niust:-always “be regulated by 
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the tone of the dress and: made to harmonise , 


Reece 1 
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with it. Thus, on a red brown dress it would 
be out of place to.introduce_so strong a con- 
trast as blue; /btit by working such a’ pattern 
as fig. 4 in rich tonés of yellow, greeii, orange, 
and brown,.an harmonious and pleasing effect 
would result; and would greatly; set-off the 


“colour so much affected. by English people, it 
certainly seems a pity that youth should array 
itself in what is at best a dismal hue—the 

-emblem we employ to denote grief and death, 

and therefore quite out of harmony with 

bright, joyous:youth: Dr. Richardson tells us 
that it is -an‘unhealthy colour, but I am afraid, 
‘like'much ‘else in-ladies’.dressing, fashion is 

‘paramount ; -but be -assured. that those who 
are slaves:to fashion can never dress well, as 

_ no fashion ‘can possibly be ‘universal, scarcely 
thrée:people being able to dress’ alike with- 
out spoiling: théir appearance. Those are 
‘the best dressed'* people who betray no 
rt of -the:.milliner: - or dressmaker about 

, themseie.- : 
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AMBITION 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 





CHAPTER IL * 


HAVING gained the golden opinions ot 
her country world, the season found 
Mrs. Belmore culling them in town, 
She was even more admired and followed 
in: London-than she had been at Bel- 


more, and. her house became the centre 
niot only of fashionable,: but diplomatic 
‘circles. Constance had returned home, 
cbut at the reiterated entreaties of her 


cousin consented to pay her a visit. It 


‘was her first initiation into what is called 


‘‘The Season,’’ and perhaps her as- 


‘tonishment surpassed her enjoyment. 


Coming fresh from the country, the 


‘bustle and gaiety of London frightened 


her almost as much as 
Lord John’s wit and 
talent had done. Still 
more did Selina’s en- 
deavours to bring her 
forward alarm her, ‘The 
more she shrank from 
notice the more her 
cousin strove to draw 
her into it. 


“I mean to get you 
off this very spring,” 
said Mrs. Belmore one 
day. ‘I don’t quite 
think Lord John would 
do, but there are Sir 
James Lyle and a host 
of others. You are really 
admired now, and look- 
ing your best, so we will 
not let you get old and 
passée betore we estab- 
lish you.”’ 

‘‘T am established 
already with my mother 
at Cedarton, and just 
between ourselves, 
Selina, I have seen no 
one as yet that I respect 
or particularly care for. 
Besides, I feel old 
already ; still, I am not 
likely to marry, so pray 
do not waste your talents 
on me,’’ replied Con- 
stance. ‘‘Unless ] marry 
for love I die an oid 
maid.”’ 


‘‘That is. an extinct 
animal nowadays. The 
unmarried women are no 
longer old-maids. . ‘They 
are “sisters,” or 
“strong-minded ladies,” 
or. artists': authors, 
‘carvers, ;, and ‘gilders— 
anything but old maids. 
-T-believe' they have the 
“best of it, and I begin 
to wish I were single.” 

‘‘ And you have such 
a kind)good husbane; 
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“Belmore shrug: 
ged ‘her: shoulders, a0 
uichanged! ithe :convers® 
tion. In truth, she Was 
‘beginning to find het 








Charles wearisomely dull, in spite of 
wealth, diamonds, and even Parliament. 

“Do you know, Confy, Lord John has 
promised to help on Annesley Gifford at 
the Admiralty,’’ she said. 

“J think Annesley would rather help 
himself. He is proud and independent,” 
returned Constance, quietly. 

“And I mean to humble him and 
make him grateful,’’ rejoined Selina. 

“Oh, Selina!’’ ejaculated Constance. 

“Gratitude is unobjectionable, most 
prudish of cousins, and Annesley may 
just as well have a thousand a year as 
three hundred. Secretaryships, like 
everything else, go by favour, and Lord 

ohn will do anything for me.”’ 

Thus the ‘conversation ended, but its 
effects on Constance were disagrecable, 
and made her sad and silent for some 
days, 

They were invited to a diplomatic 
soirée at the house of an eminent states- 
man, where, they were to meet the éZzte 
of London. They went. Selina ablaze 
with diamonds; Constance in white, with 
natural flowers in her hair. They might 
have sat for their pictures as sunshine 
and moonlight, the one was so conspicu- 
ously bright, the other so unobtrusively 
pale. While Selina was surrounded by 
admirers, Constance shrank back for- 
gotten for the moment. As the latter 
stood alone without the circle formed 
around her cousin, she heard the words, 
‘Constance, you here!”’ and turning 
faced Annesley Gifford. She was no 
longer pale. A flush that vied with the 
delicate spray of heath that peeped 
from drooping ferns in her hair mounted 
to her cheeks; her hand trembled as 
her old friend held it. He glanced at 
Selina, and asked if she were staying 
with Mrs. Belmore. His voice ‘and 
manner were natural, yet Constance 
felt that he was altered; how she 
scarcely understood. 

“It is long since we have met,’ he 
said, looking her in the face. ‘“ Have 
you been ill? My mother has not said 
so, and she always mentions Cedarton 
when she writes,” 


“Oh, no, IT am quite well. And 
you?” 
“My robust frame speaks to my 


health.” 


_ Hullo! Gifford at last!” here’broke 
in Mr. Belmore. Where have you 
kept yourself, old fellow? Now we have 
met, you shall not get off coming to sce 
us. Selina, here he is!” 

Mrs. Belmore turned, and breaking 
through her surroundiigs, ‘advanced 
towards Annesley. Constance withdrew 
afew paces to watch the greeting, and 
stood a little behind him. Anncsley met 
the offered hand by a slight touch, and 
bowed as he heard the words, ‘‘ At last, 
Mr. Annesley Gifford.” 

But he glanced at the imperial woman 
With a vague astonishment, If she 
had been beautiful as Selina Grey, she 
Was magnificent as Mrs. Belmore. 
Black velvet and diamonds heightened 
the exceeding fairness of her com- 
Plexion, feathers and diamonds the gloss 
ms her dark hair, a blush as of 
‘the dawn. the violet blue of her eyes. 

“t Voice, smile, and self-possession 
Were irresistible, and Annesley acknow- 


lamp the moths— 


friend Belmore’s 


‘Cedarton days. 


laxation. of what: 
“she. believed the 


ledged it: ‘His keen, penetrating’ eyes 
and hard set mouth -saftened, and he 
also smiled: Constancé- watched and 
sighed,: ~Lord: John -:stood- beside “Mrs. 
Belmore,a man: of -intellectual face ‘and 
commanding* presence. ‘ Diplomatists, 
army magnates; men of rank ‘and’ talent 
surrounded her, but she had not for- 
gotten Annesley Gifford. 


“We have caught him at last, Conny,”’ 
whispered Mr. Belmore to~ Constance. 
““ We won’t let him escape again.” 


*‘This is Mr. Annesley. Gifford, of 
whom we were just speaking, Lord 
John,’’ said Selina, turning to the great 
man...‘ Let me introduce you. to Lord 
John Morpeth, Mr, Gifford.”’ 

The two gentlemen bowed, and entered 
into conversation for a few moments, 
Selina joining with her customary ease 
and vivacity. None but Constance knew 
of the previous attachment, or guessed 
that hearts might be throbbing restlessly 
amid that glittering throng. © Annesley 
returned to her with a cheek slightly 
flushed and a manner somewhat ab- 
sorbed,and asked if she could guess 
what Lord John would have to say about 
him: Pz 

‘‘T think Selina must have been try- 
ing to interest him in your promotion,” 
she replied. , 

‘*I wish people would let me alone. 
What right have 
they to meddle 
with my ‘affairs ? 
My promotion will 
come if I deserve 
it,’ he said, irri- 
tably. 

‘** Every one has - 
not his deserts,’ 
said Constance. 

‘* Assuredly not. 
I do not think you 


have,’ he said; 
“but I suppcese 
Mrs. Belmore 
has ?”” 


Constance 
glanced at him in- 
quiringly, and he 
smiled as he 
added—- 

“Has she not 
all she askcd for 
—weaith and ad- 
miration ?”? 

‘“‘Sheissoattrac- 
tive!’’ answered 
Constance. 

She certainly 
was, and drew all 
men to her as:the 


even Annesley,’ to 
all appearance; 
for he no longtr 
resisted his old 
entreaties to visit 
him, but came and 
went as in the old 
Constance ‘was: - 
vexed ‘at his re- 


moral ¢oérd,'for ~ ° vat oi 
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Annesley was not only. a -hard-worker.at 
the. Admiralty, , but...a  philanthropist,. 
labouring,:as Edward Denison laboured, 
for the good of his fellow:men:’; -and. 
Selina ‘could throw-herself into the sub- 
jects that interested him, and. suggest 
schemes for legislation for the -poor,. 
while she ministered to the follies of the 
rich.-'In due course of time, and thanks 
to her ‘diplomacy, he became secretary 
to Lord. John—a much coveted post, but 
one he did not accept without considera- 
tion, for he did not like taking what he 
fancied he had no. right to receive. 
Meanwhile Constance had to endure 
Mr. Belmore’s jests concerning him, 
which she did not-think it worth while 
to-—parry. “They were friends, old and 
she believed true, and she hoped they 
would continue such, though nothing is 
so apt to interrupt friendship as: silly 
jokes concerning: it. However, Annesley 
was too sensible himself and had too 
high an opinion of Constance to heed: 
those which were thrust upon ‘him, and 
he was besides aware that she knew of 
his early admiration of her cousin, and 
could therefore never think of him. 
They met frequently and naturally, and 
he expressed his. intention of spending 
his next holiday at home. This home 
was only a few miles from Cedarton, 
His father was rector of a country 
parish, and he was the eldest of a large 
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family. It was while staying with him 
that Mr. Belmore had first seen Selina, 
who was‘at the time residing with her 
aunt, Mrs. Grey. 

It was not unnatural, however, that 
Constance, who was of a reflective turn 
of mind, should occasionally retrace the 
past, while wondering at the present. 
She now and again recalled the happy 
intercourse that had passed for many 
years between Merton Rectory and 
Cedarton, an intercourse uninterrupted 
until Selina had, on the death of her 
parents, come to reside at the latter 
place. Her brilliancy and beauty had 
dazzled everyone, and it was no wonder 
that she—Constance—was thrown even 
more into the shade than she was wont 
to be. Neither was she surprised that 
Selina should first have attracted and 
encouraged, as she thought, Annesley 
Gifford, andthen his visitor, Mr. Belmore. 
But she was surprised at the ambition 
that induced her to sacrifice the one for 
the other and still led her to strive to 
maintain a certain ascendency over 
both. She could not yet read her 
cousin’s nature, which. was vain as well 
as ambitious, and which was not content 
until it had, so to say, vanquished the 
world. 

But inso doing Selina slightly over- 
shot her mark. Carried away by admi- 
ration and fashion, she forgot that even 
Mr. Belmore’s large income was, not 
inexhaustible, and his patience not 
perfect. He declared that what with 
the election and the sumptuous enter- 
tainments they were already going too 
fast, and must pullin. She laughed at 
the notion, as she did at most of her 
husband’s remonstrances, and continued 
to have her way. But her way was not 
the right one, since it annoyed her 
husband. He was naturally more in- 
terested in country than in town pur- 
suits, and felt more at home in the hunt- 
ing field than in diplomatic circles, pre- 
ferring the society of the country gentry 
to that of men of letters and statesmen. 
A good-natured but weak and obstinate 
man himself, he disliked those whom he 
felt to be superior to him. Thus, with no 
particular reason, he gradually took a 
dislike to Lord John Morpeth. It was 
sure that the great man was slightly 
overbearing and sometimes supercilious, 
and that he evidently preferred inter- 
course with the brilliant Mrs. Belmore to 
that of her less intellectual husband. 
Morever, Lord John was often cynical in 
his wit, and Mr. Belmore was sensitive, 
and fancied its shafts pointed at him 
when really aimed at nothing. Thus he 
would take offence when none was meant, 
and Lord John, on his side, whose temper 
was none of the sweetest, took pleasure 
tn aggravating the harm he had at first 
unintentionally done. 

Selina would laugh at these passages 
at arms, while Constance became the 
unwilling confidante of Mr. Belmore’s 
annoyance. 

‘‘Tf he thinks to lord it over me he’s 
mistaken,’ he would say. ‘And 
Selina’s too clever by half. But then, 
how she is admired! Why, Conny, 
there’s no one in London can hold a 
candle to her.”’ 


Before the end of the season Constance 
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returned home, and as soon as Parlia- 
ment was prorogued Mr. and Mrs. Bel- 
more went to Belmore Hall. Annesley 
Gifford spent his holiday with his parents, 
according to his intention, and Lord 
John went abroad. So the conflicting 
elements were for awhile at peace. 
(Zo be continued.) 





FRENCH SCHOOL-GIRLS. 


HE newspapers re- 
cently had many 
comments on the 
opening of a young 

" ladies’ college at 
Castel-Sarrasin, 
between Toulouse 
and Bordeaux, the 

- first ofmany similar 
institutions to sup- 
plement, if not dis- 
place, the convent 
schools, where girls 
of the upper and 
middle classes 
could alone get 
education. Mr. 
G. A. Sala, in 

an article in a daily paper, had some inter- 
esting statements about ‘‘the French school- 
girl.” French married ladies enjoy a anne 
amount of freedom, which, it is to be hoped, 
they invariably turn to the best of uses; but 
French unmarried girls cannot be said to en- 
joy any freedom at all. They are not mal- 
treated, for, although the French do not 
outrageously spoil their children as the Ameri- 
cans do, they treat them, as a rule, with un- 
varying kindness and tenderness, and consort 
with them on terms of much greater familiarity 
than is customary in children-loving but 
austere England. French fathers and mothers 
are petit pére and petite mére to their 
youngest children, who are accustomed to 
“thee” and *‘ thou”’ them from their infancy, 
and are not taught to dread them. On the 
other hand, they venerate them, and a grey- 
bearded Frenchman of fifty does not think it 
derogatory to his dignity, when writing to his 
mother, to subscribe himself ton jils soumzs 
et obétssant. 

But the French girl, until she be marriage- 
able, is kept in the strictest seclusion. She 
may not walk out alone, or even in the com- 
pany of her sister. She is never left alone 
with an unmarried gentleman. She may not 
write to a gentleman under sixty, unless he 
be of kindred to her. She is debarred from 
indulging in a hundred harmless pastimes and 
frolics in which English girls habitually in- 
dulge, and the enthusiasm which Frenchmen 
are wont to express for des charmantes 
jeunes Meeses Anglaises may be to a 
great extent explained by the fact that they 
very rarely have a chance of freely communing 
with unmarried young ladies of their own na- 
tion. Married women, and not girls, are 
usually the keroines of French novels of 
society, and when the novelist does incident- 
ally allude to a young girl of gentle nurture 
he generally dismisses her as a jeune fille 
véveuse. The truth is, that the author has 
so few opportunities of speaking to her 
that he has no experience to guide him in pic- 
turing to hinwell what she may be dreaming 
about. Precluded by the Median and Per- 
sian laws of /a famille from describing 
female character in the upper and middle 
ranks of society, the romance-writers fly in 
despair to the foyer of the actress, the 
boudoir of the cccotfe, or the garret of the 
ouvridre. There they are able to find an 
abundance of models and a plenitude of 
opportunities for the observation and analysis 


of social characteristics, La famille hag 
concerned itself very little with female Bo. 
hemia, who have not by any means been kept 
in seclusion in their girlhood. 

That the segregation of unmarried girls 
from general society in France has been 
concurrently attended by very imperfect 
educational training is undeniable. Were it 
not that the french are a naturally witty, 
shrewd, and self-possessed people, a French 
gitl of the upper middle classes might appear 
to an English or American young lady to be 
a lamentably ignorant specimen of ‘ feminin. 
ity.” She may have picked up a few scraps 
of English in her femstonnat, but she ig 
never taught even the rudiments of Latin;- 
she would think it unpatriotic to speak 
German; her knowledge of the history and 
literature of her own country is limited, and 
that of the history and literature of other 
countries usually 222, A little linear draw- 
ing constitutes the sum of her acquaint- 
ance with mathematics, and she may be 
deemed fortunate if she has managed to 
gather a slight smattering of physical 
science, and that not of a very accurate 
kind, from the writings of M. Jules Veme. 
If she has been educated in s convent, the 
good nuns have probably taught her that 
three-fourths of the things which she will enjoi 
with such eager zest when she is married 
and free are essentially wicked, and it is not 
at all improbable that if she has been brought 
up in a nunnery in the provinces, her clerical 
instructors have instilled into her such ideas 
on politics as to make her regard the existing 
Government of her country with horror and 
aversion. 

An English school-girl happily knows much 
more about hardbake and almond rock than 
she does about Conservatism or Liberalism; 
and from the age of sixteen to twenty she is 
too much occupied with matters of dress and 
amusement and affairs of the heart to trouble 
herself about which political party is in office, 
or which is in opposition. If she has any 
politics at all they are “ papa’s;” unhappily, 
as French society is at present constituted, 
the politics of a French young lady are in 
most cases directly the reverse of those of her 
papa. They are mamma’s, and mamma's 
politics are those of M.le Curé. The only 
wonder is that, educationally hampered and 
restricted at every turn, incessantly watched 
by the Argus eyes of parents and priests, the 
young Frenchwoman, when she has passed 
through the probationary stages of a school- 
girl and a demotselle & marier should 
bear herself with the confident aplomb 
and hold her own in the brilliantly self- 
assured manner customary with her after 
marriage. The formalities at the Mairie and 
the ceremonial of the nuptial benediction at 
the church seem instantaneously to have 
transformed her into another personage, and 
she takes her place, be it in society or behind 
the comptoir of her husband’s shop a 
café, with a perfectly easy, self-reliant, an 
satisfied air. Yesterday she was all timidity 
and taciturnity. To-day she would confront 
M. le Préfet without hesitation, and is loqua- 
cious even to garrulity. She is free; and that 
may have something to ‘do with the rapidity 
and the completeness of the metamorphosis, 

Whether increased educational facilities DY 
means of public school or collegiate trabping 
of a liberal and secular kind will exercese @ 
favourable influence on the character © ad 
always fascinating but often viedo 
young Frenchwoman remains to be vials 
The progress of the experiment at Cas t 
Sarrasin will be watched with much a ‘g 
on both sides of the Channel, but the 1° : 
and jokers must hold their hands for @ Bo 
and refrain from prematurely sarcastic aa 
ragement of a new generation of /és jem 
savantes. 


PAIR pledges of a fruitful tree, 


Why do ye fall so fast ? 
Your date is not so past 


But you may stay yet here awhile, 


we 


Yo blush and gently smile, 
And go at last, 


= Setters ee 


ZO BLOSSOMS. 


TO BLOSSOMS. 


What, were ye born to be 
An hour or half’s delight, 
And so to bid good-night ? 
’Twas pity Nature brought ye forth, 
Merely to show your worth 
And lose you quite. 
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But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave : 

And after they have shown their pride, 
Like you, awhile, they glide 

Into the grave. 
HERRICK, 


ee 
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THE QUEEN 0’ THE MAY. x,.. 


By ANNE BEALE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN EXPLOSION. 















THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER, 


‘‘And I of mine,’’ whispered May to 
‘When I can play the organ 


they will be of more use than now.”’ 


‘I have often rebuked other people 


for foolish talking, and now I am re- 
buked myself,” said Evan, bowing his 


head and. covering his 
eyes. ° 

eT - aa afraid the 
discontent » ‘of the 
miners is deeper. than 




























“‘THEY say that all the crédit of the 
new pit is due to Meredith,’’ remarked 
Ivan to Laban, when he looked in on 
the evening of May’ s birthday. ie 
‘So it 1s in a certain way, 
Laban. 


over a hundred times, but it was he: who , 







puzzled out the real facts of the cas 


And now it‘is working so well that the: 
master’s income has doubled, and the 


men are beginning to ask. fors: 
wages,’ 

e Not you, I hope, Taba, 
content with what we nari 


mean care, and so the maste vil fd 







it, and Meredith, too: I'm‘: oatraid, 
though I’m thankful to believe the} d’s 
good at heart in spite.” Of: 
mind and proud nature.’ 

“Vm sure a little mor 
hurt any ‘of us,” 
wasn’t for Meredith’s presen 
I’m not knowing how we: 
paid the quarter.sarent=this» 
day. And Richards, Derwen' 
like his money: +o;the minute.’ 

“T hope it 
father,” said Laban. ‘‘And you never 
tell us, or let me help you.”’ 


‘‘Great-grandfather was talking of 


selling the cow, and giving up, and 
going to the Union, only yesterday,”’ 
whispered May, with tears in her eyes. 

“T’m ashamed of my want of faith, 
child, and grieve that thou shoulds’t 
have heard such words trom my lips, 
the more so, as I. didn’t really ‘mean 
them,’’ said Evan. 

‘‘ You didn’t, great-grandfather! Oh, 


Iam so glad!” exclaimed May, going 


to his side and slipping her hand in his. 


“He won’t go to the Union, May, so 


long as Ihave the use of my arms,’ 
laughed Laban. 

And I of mine,” chuckled Peggy, 
setting hers a! cimbo. 


be made by it 
man’s works :\now=a 
fi replied: \E : 
“ He and I talked the old‘one’ 

back, “Rachel ‘eould: marry,” Said May, 


content with his * 





better, -than his, nearer’ relatives. 


iPass... 


isn’t so bad as TRaE 


Mr. Richards thinks,”’ 
. remarked Laban, to 
turn the conversation. 
“said. yesterday 
Ac. thought he 


nis for he knew 
s.. faithful and 
ould do his duty?*-I 
d<:him that- would 
rouse’ jealousy, and 





°* Then they must 
tua it, said he. ‘I 
should never have 
worked the pit again 
but for him, and now 
not only coal but iron 
has turned up.’ ’”’ 
*«T hope they won’t 
i .* “<blacken and spoil any 
eae more of the beautiful 
country,”? " mitieaied May. 
‘That they ‘will;if there’s money to 
“ God's works fall before 
days, ie returned 





Even. pH ti 





i Perhaps if Meredith were to come 


whose heait beat quick with hope. |... 

421 fear Meredith would no: longer: ‘be 
ather’s house, : little 
May; he’s a: gentleman now, witha good 





ee “Six:years-work Wordersi in‘ these 
go-a-head ‘times,”’ replied Laban,’ and 
: - May’ s.countenance'fell: © 





“Vet..did she understand her - friend 
“She 
indéed, an acute and* ‘intuitive 










had, ri 


ing “perception of the real and the falses, 1.1 
What Mr. Richards had said cameto . 
‘He summoned Meredith and set: 
it... him. over his former cquals, over his own 
~ father, in short. 
ofall his: works in his. native valleys, and 
“these. works-were continually i increasing. 


He made him manager 


He was to take; in’short, Mr. ‘Richards’ s 
place ;. ‘for that ‘gentleman, was more and 
more ‘occupied - both -athome?and 
abroad. He had become not only a 
man of large income, but of mark ; ie 
he was chairman of many companies, 
and engaged in a yariety of speculations. 
It was rumoured that he meant to build 
a grand place elsewhere; and the fears 
of the people were great lest they 
should lose their excellent friends at 
Derwen Fawr. Happily for May, they 
had not reached her yet. 

But she was one of the first to whom 
the good news of Meredith’s return 
came; for Miss Edith had heard her 
father mention it casually, and repeated 


it to her. She ran home to tell her 
grandparents as if her feet were 
winged, : 


“He is coming ! ° 


He is coming! It 
was true!’ she said. 


oe men wouldn’t like : 


“Who is coming? Why you're all 
agape, child,’’ cried Peggy. 

“He! Cousin Mere ith,” 
breathless May. 

‘They have set him in slippery places, 
then. He must take heed lest he fall,”? 
muttered Evan, which damped May's 
exultant hopes. 

Yet’. Meredith’s beginning satisfied 
his grandfather. He took up his abode 
at Tygwyn,. and thereby roused his 
mother into life if not health. To be 
sure he had offices provided for him not 
far from the new mine, and in the centre 
of the.coal district, a house, in fact; 


replied 


' but this was unfurnished save by desks, 


stools, and ledgers, ‘and he preferred 
living at home; that is to say, he was to’ 
have his old sleeping place, his corner 

in the living-room, hjs meals when he 
liked; but he told his mother that she 
must not expect him, under any circum- 
stances, until’she saw him, as he must 
necessarily: begmuch engaged. Thus 
much was: settled the first day of his 
return, before ‘he visited Derwen Fach. 

This he. did the same evening, accom- 





panied by his father, who was very proua 


of his .good- looking, prosperous son. 
So, in: point of fact, was Evan, though 
he was’ always: cateful to‘instil hurnility 
into:-young people, and he fancied he 
saw that Meredith was somewhat set up 
by his ‘rapid succéss in life. But May 
and Peggy were all admiration, and cer- 
tainly if the young man had been vain- 
glorious, they would have helped to keep 
him so. 

sig Thank you, my. lad, for your kind 
gift to us,’’ said Evan, ‘when’ the fittle 
party were gathered round | the fire, for 
the March winds were’keen. ‘‘ You 
will be none the poorer: for helping your 
aged or sick’ relations. Now, tell us 
how you have managed to gct on the 
blind side of:.Mr. Richards, who. is 
generally wide awake in both cyes, and 
only sleeps with onc shut and one open. 
I suppose you got hold of him when he 
was a-bed 2”? 

‘‘Oh, -great-grandfather! how can 
you..say.! ‘such things ?’’ remonstrated 
May. “* Cousin Meredith did his duty, 
and‘is rewarded, as is always the case 
in precy stories. 

“Mr. Ri iene said that J knew the 
neiglbourhood, the mines, and the men, 
better than anyone else, ‘and that a 
haps 1 might help him to keep oh a 
strike, grandfather,” said Meredits. 

“Oh, is it come to that ?’’ asked 
Evan, with a sort of whistle. 

‘Not quite,’’ answered Laban. “But 
there is an outcry for more wages cvcr)- 
where just now. 

“What is a strike, Uncle Laban ?” 
inquired May. 

“Tet me tell you, child,’ interrupted 
Evan. ‘It is people quarrelling with 
their bread and butter, and wanting 
honey atop of it. It is being discon- 
tented with your state. Ir ig men 
refusing to work while they stand out 
for higher wages, and letting theit 
families starve. Itis a wicked tempting 
of Providence.’ is 

“The ee do ‘the mischief, 
said Meredith. “ They come, with theit 
speeches and their papers to the ee 
mouth, and rouse up ali the ba 


passions of the men. Still, there -is 
something to say on both sides.”’ 

May listened earnestly to a discussion 
that followed, from which she gathered 
that some crisis was impending that 
might bode evil to everyone she loved. 
Her exultation at Meredith’s return and 
success in life faded into fear lest mis- 
{fortune should ensue upon it, and she 
began to perceive that her grandfather 
was right in saying that contentment 
was the best riches. Her meditative 
mind, however, set itself to devise 
some means of averting the ills that 
secmed to threaten, and she wondered 
what she could do to help. What with 
her music, her unoffending gentleness, 
her delicate face and figure, her de- 
votion to her grandparents, and her 
eagerness to help everyone round about, 
she had become a general favourite, 
and it was doubtful whether Miss Edith 
or she were the more popular. 

“The ladies carry good books and 
papers to the pit’s mouth, and all our 
dear friends love them and like the 
books,’ she said. ‘And then they 
gave us the Institute. Nobody would 
harm the ladies.’’ 

“T don’t think they would, little 
May,” returned Uncle Laban. ‘‘ We 
must have patience, and my manager, 
there, and I must work together,” 
pointing to his son. 

Meredith coloured to the temples at 
this jest, and old Peggy laughed, but 
May thought it unkind, since it was not 
Meredith's fault that he was higher 
than his father. 

“You look like a sick sheep, May,”’ 
cried Peggy. ‘‘ Whatever is happening, 
weare safe. [’m thinking farm-work’s 
best, after all, and wish you, Laban, 
Was here with your father, ’stead of 
there with your son,’’ 

May took this to be another cut at 
Merecith, who, however, soon walked 
off with Laban as happily and con- 
tentedly as even she could wish, the 
former saying that he was thankful his 
son would be at home at night when he 
chanced to be in the mine. 

“You don’t think harm will come to 
Mr. Richards or Cousin Meredith, great- 
grandfather 7”’ asked May, wistfully, 
when they were gone. 

"Tis all in God’s hands, child. We 
Must ask Mis help,’? replied Evan. 
"Bring the Bible, and we will read a 
chapter. Then we can consult Him by 
prayer,’ 

May did as she was, bid. She and 
nt grandparents were in the habit of 
realne aloud nightly from the sacred 
“etiptures, and she ‘loved the large, 
Pictured Bible, which had been her 
delight before she could read its con- 
read dut now she read Welsh even 
retter than Lnelish, and the fine old 
vistage which our anecstors, the 
Ancient Britons, used to spe ak, sounded 
“ty pleasant in her musical voice. 
ree gutturals were no longer in- 
sith on But Evan rolled them out 
and “hte » as if they belonged to him, 
Saree a took infinite pains with her 
ects igs her voice rose and fell in a 

id ee cadenza, much as it 
ae Ashe sang. She had a Bible 

very large print to herself; but 
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Evan and May read, together, just as 
they had done ever since. May’s fever. 
She either sat or: stood by his side, 
his arm round her waist, and Peggy 
was opposite to them. The old people 
had spectacles on, but even so aided 
would occasionally stumble at a word, 
when May was expected to set them 
right. This was not because they could 
not read, but from deficiency of sight, 
and May preferred pointing out the 
slight mistake with her finger to correct- 
it with her voice. They always read a 
verse in turu, and it was a good -con- 
clusion of their laborious day. 

When the chapter was finished they 
knelt in prayer, which Evan. offered ex- 
tempore, and the pulsation of May’s 
heart quickened, as he asked for 
guidance to be given to Mr. Richards 
and his people in the matter that made 
them anxious, and especially for direction 
for Meredith in his difficult position. 

**The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof,’? he said, when he 
arose with difficulty from his knees, 
by which May understood him to mean 
that nothing. contrary to the will of 
the Almighty should be done with its 
contents. 

““Ts your rheumatism worse to-night, 
great-grandfather ?”’ asked May, seeing 
that he seemed unusually stiff. 

‘The wind is in the east, child, and 
between that and old age ’tis no wonder 
if I’m stiff. Give me my pipe. Maybe 
it will spirit me up.” - ; 

May stuffed the pipe, and then she 
and Peggy tidied up the house, which 
was already quite neat, for the night. 
Peggy would never allow May to do any 
work which she deemed beyond her 
strength; and Mally ‘Tybach now came 
daily to help in the out-of-door labours. 
Still May was an excellent little house- 
wife, though she took care not to let her 
grandmother fancy that she. interfered 
with her province; for Peggy was as 
proud of her position as a queen of hers, 
and would not allow it to be usurped. 
Thanks to the Misses Richards, May 
wrete and spelt well, and was a suffi- 
ciently good arithmetician. These, with 
her music, were her accomplishments, 
and they were sufficient for her situation 
in life, though she could not have passed 
an examination even as junior teacher 
in a National or Board School. 

Nothing could be more perfect than 
the peace of the little farm during the 
hours of the night. Rarely did.any 
sounds but the varied whispers, cries or 
howlings of the winds disturb the quict ; 
and these were only occasional. Despite 
the much-abused east wind, all was 
silent when May retired to her little loft, 
and she glanced out upon the oak woods 
lying tranquil in spite of it. She was 
soon in bed, and heard her grand- 
mother’s foot on the stairs ; for, in spite of 
her seventy-six years, Peggy persisted 
in tucking her up and taking away her 
candle. 

“God bless thee, child !"’ 

“ Good-night. I hope you will both 
sleep well, dear grandmother.”’ 

This was their nightly leave-takingy 

Theyall slept well until nearly: day- 
light, when they were suddenly awakened 
by an unusuaJ sound, - May jumiped ‘out 
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of bed, thinking it was either an earth- 
quake or the judgment-day, of ‘which 
she sometimes, thought with alarm, She 
ran downstairs quickly as she was... Her 
grandparents were sitting up in bed, 
having struck a light. 

‘What was it? What isit?’’ cried she. 

**An‘explosion ! An‘explosion at: the 
pit!” replied her grandfather’ -- 
RS ONT be bondi, yt at + 


OUR GIRLS’ NAMES, 
II.—ANNE. 


Next after Mary in popularity comes the 
name. Anne, Anna, or Hannah, for all these, 
as well as the pet names, Annie, Nannie, and 
Nancy, are but variations of the old Hebrew 
appellation, which in its original form is 
Chaanach, and signifies “grace” or “favour.” 
‘When compounded with the name of ‘‘God,” 
“Jah,” this word -gives us the commonest of 
our male names, ‘‘ John,” as well as the 
female forms— Jane, Joan, and Johanna. 
The great popularity of Anne seems to have 
originated in a legend which gave that name 
to the mother of the Virgin Mary; but for this 
tradition there is no foundation, and it is better 
to connect the name with the devout mother 
of Samuel and with the aged prophetess who 
hailed the infant Jesus in the Temple. 

It is a curious circumstance that probably 
the first person in England who bore the name 
Anna was a king of East Anglia. Whence 
or how he got the name is unknown, but he 
certainly did not disgrace it, for he ruled: his 
kingdom well, and died fighting for his people 
against the heathen King of Mercia in 654. 
Tradition tells us that King Arthur had a 
sister called Anna, but as modern historians 
tell us that Arthur himself is purely mythical, 
we cannot have much to say about his sister. 
The first genuine Anne in our history is the 
first wife of Richard II., whose gentleness, 
piety, and charity won for her the honourable 
title of “ Good Queen Anne.” We must not 
forget that she was the friend, and in some 
sense the disciple, of Wiclif, and that it was 
through her that his doctrines made their 
way into her native country of Bohemia, 
there to produce John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague, who in_ their tur exercised 
so much influence on Luther and the German 
reformers of the sixteenth century. The name 
of Good Queen Anne was in subsequent times 
transferred to the Jast sovereign of the family 
of Stuart, and she was not undeserving of the 
tile. A true friend of religion and the Church 
of England, she was also an affectionate wife 
and mother, and a virtuous and amiable 
woman. No wonder, then, that in the dark 
days of the first two Georges many. people 
looked back with regret to the gentle reign of 
Qucen Anne, and invested her with attributes 
higher than she possessed. Jour other 
English Queens bore the name of Anne. Two 
of them rank aniongst the most unfortunate of 
women—Anne Neville, whose gallant yourg 
husband, Prince Edward, was stabbed: on the 
fatal field of Tewkesbury, and whose deadly 
foe, Richard of Gloucester, she was compelled 
to marry; and ill-fated Anne Boleyn, who 
wore the crown she had coveted so greatly 
litle more than one year, when, all unjustly, 
she was lrurried off to a shameful death on 
the scaffold. _ 

Besides these, we have Anne of Cleves, who 
doubtless was only too glad to escape by a 
divorce from lier tyranriical husband; and 
Anne ‘of Denmark, the wife of. James I., 
whose love of gaiety'and amusement: earned 
for her:an evil name among'the Puritans. 

_ Russian history boasts many an Amne,/of 
whom the greatest was the Byaantine : princess 
Bega ce mo Mo oaweor 


- 
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through whom Christianity was introduced 
into Muscovy, though perhaps the most 
famous is the Empress Anne Ivanovna, who 
reigned from 1730 to 1742, and by her talents 
and, we must add, unscrupulousness, contri- 
buted not a little to the aggrandisement of 
Russia. 5 

The annals of France record the names of 
Anne of Beaujeu and Anne of Austria, both 
of whom were regents of the kingdom, and 
have left their mark on the history of the 
country, 
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In literature we may recall the name of the 
learned princess of Constantinople, Anna 
Comena, of whom Sir Waker Scott has 
drawn such an amusing picture in ‘ Count 
Robert of Paris” ; and we may think of our 
own Hannah More, whose books, though now 
perhaps but little read, had a great influence 
for geod in her day and generation. Brave 
Anne Askew, the ‘fest female martyr of the 
Reformation, must not be forgotten, whom 
all the entreaties of the courtiers and all the 
tortures of the rack could not shake, and 


whose sufferings were crowned by a fiery death, 
There is many another Anne whose life would 
be well worth our study and who might teach 
us many a lesson; but those few we have 
mentioned suffice to show that the grace and 
favour which the name signifies should he 
used in the service of God, and for the good 
of our fellow men. 

We cannot all be Queen Annes, but we can 
and should every one of us stzive to merit that 
noblest and best of all titles which was given 
to them, the name of Goed. 


THAT AGGRAVATING SCHOOL GIRL, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


IT was preparationtimeagain. Josephine 
and Rosa Bell had been away three days, 
and Helen missed them very much, 
although a letter received that morning 
from the two sisters had been some 
satisfaction to her. 

Miss Rowe had received a letter by 
the same post, with the same postmark, 
and as she sat at her desk in the 
quiet class-room she dropped her 
work into her lap and drew it from 
her pocket for the fourth or fifth 
time since the morning. And as 
she read, with moistened eyes and 
a softened face, she became alto- 
gether oblivious of the crowd of 
young scholars by whom she was 
surrounded, until a titter from the 
farther side of the long table jarred 
upon her nerves and startled her 
back to recollection. 

She raised her head quickly. All 
tenderness and gentleness had 
died away, as she exclaimed, 
angrily— 

““Miss Wilmot, what are you 
about ? Is that the way you attend 
to your lessons? And you, too, 
Miss Trew. Miss Boswell, you will 
have the goodness to claim fines 
from both of them.’’ 

At that moment unfortunate 
Milly exploded with another titter, 
winding up, in her attempts 10 
restrain herself, with a peculiar 
convulsive squeak, which was 
too much for the nerves of 
everyone but the enraged gover- 
ness. 

‘‘ How dare you laugh at what I say!’’ 
she cried, passionately. ‘I will inform 
Miss Crofton of your impertinence.”’ 

‘“‘I—I,”’ began Milly, stammering. 

‘* She wasn’t laughing at you,’’ inter- 
rupted Helen. ‘‘She was laughing at 
something ¢ showed her.”’ 

‘* And what was that ?”’ 

‘* Something of mine.”’ 

“T asked you what it was,’’ repeated 
Miss Rowe, with increased anger. 
‘* Show it to me at once.’’ 

‘“‘T would rather not,’’ was the cool 
reply. ‘‘Itis only one of my drawings, 
and you don’t appreciate them. Pass 
it back, Kate Morley.”’ 

“Pass it to e,’’ exclaimed the 


By the Author of “ Wild Kathleen.” 


governess, imperiously. And _ starting 
forward as she spoke, she took advan- 
tage of the girl’s momentary hesitation 
to gain possession of the book, and five 
seconds later it, with all its contents of 
exercises and drawings, was ascending 
in flames and smoke up the class-room 
chimney. 

Helen sprang to her feet, and for the 
minute looked as furiousas her governess. 





“WITH FLASHING SCORNFUL EYES.” 


Then the passion gave way to a mocking 
smile, and she said, with a sneer most 
repulsive on her fair young face— 

‘1 am glad the likeness was so good. 
It was clever of me to get it so well, 
wasn’t it ?”’ 

Miss Rowe left the room, and shortly 
returned with the Principal, who looked 
very gravely annoyed, as she walked up 
to Helen Edison, and said— 

‘*Miss Edison, I am greatly grieved 
to hear such a grave charge brought 
against you. I had no idea that you 
could condescend.to deliberately insult 
a lady. That you could be aggravating, 
tiresome, very trying ingmany ways, I 
knew, and I have not been much troubled 


on that score. I trusted to time and 
your innate common-sense to cure you, 
in due course, of those blemishes of 
your character. But I have never 
hitherto supposed you capable of doiag 
anything absolutely unladylike. There 
is something of meanness, too, in trying 
to involve others in a feeling of illwill 
that you may yourself choose to indulge 
ip, 

Helen’s cheeks flushed hotly 
as, with lowered head, she said— 

‘‘T had not thought of all this. 
I only did it for fun atthe moment.” 

‘‘ When people choose to foster 
enmity they very seldom do think 
of anything but their own bad 
passions,’’ replied Miss Crofton. 
‘* But now, as I see you are sorry, 
I hope Miss Rowe will accept 
your penitence without any more 
being said, and that I shall never 
again hear of your pencil causing 
such just annoyance.’’ 

And then Miss Crofton went 
away, and her pupils once more 
subsided into their places, Milly 
whispering, ‘‘ There, Nelly, you'll 
never be able to put human beings 
heads on to animals’ bodies 
again.’’ 

‘* Not real human beings,’’ cor- 
rected Helen. ae 
‘* What was the drawing! 
whispered the next neighbour but 
one to Kate Morley to her neigh- 

bour. : 

‘‘ A cat sitting up weeping over 
a broken birch rod, with a group 
of kittens round her, and the 
cat’s face was Miss Rowes 
she was holding a letter too, in one pa” 
and looking very sentimental.” 

‘She is much more like a boy than 4 
girl,” said Rose Trew. ‘‘ But really ™ 
is too bad of her now, for Miss Rove 
has been much more patient the last ie 
or two, and I do really think she must ° 

oing to be ill.” . 

Z At this moment Miss Rowe exclaimed 
in anything but a _ patient tones 
‘« Silence, or I will fine you all! ad 

Helen’s insult had undone ae a 
caused by Josephine’s gentle ; 
meek ee as Miss Rowe was as 
than ever. But none would have vetl 
more cut to the heart than Helen oe Me 
could she have known the momen 
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THAT AGGRAVATING SCHOOL 


had chosen to make the young governess 
an object of ridicule to her pupils. To 
Miss Rowe herself it made her untoward 
pupil's act appear one of ‘actual bar- 
parity, and her dislike leapt at once into 
absolute hatred. ; : 

Just when Milly Wilmot’s titter had 
withdrawn her attention from her letter 
Miss Rowe had been dwelling for about 
the tenth time upon the words— 

“« Do, please, tell Helen Edison about 
dear, pretty little Harry. You would 
find she is so different from what you 
think. If only you would give her this 
letter to read, you would find that she 
would begin to love little Harry so much 
that you would both get to be friends 
directly, and she will be so sorry then 
that she has ever worried you.”’ 

As Miss Rowe sat bending over the 
letter that was so filled with pleasant 
news, kind words, and tender sympathy, 
she felt that for the writer’s gake she 
would even give heed to that simple 
pleading, and try whether Josephine’s 
recipe would turn an enemy into a friend. 
Josephine’s patience and humility had 
made a difference in her, so it might be 
possible that trust and a plea for sym- 
pathy might win Helen Edison. 

Then came those smothered laughs, 
and the discovery of the mocking cari- 
cature, and, with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling, Miss Rowe felt that she would 
much rather have Helen’s hatred than 
her affection, and that it would be dese- 
cration to her beloved little brother’s 
name even to breathe it to such a ‘‘ de- 
testable girl,”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
BRZAKING THE RULES. 


“WHAT are you about, Helen? Oh, 
do, please, tell me! At least, no—I 
mean, don’t.’’ 

Helen started violently, hastily pushed 
a drawer to, and jumped up from the 
chair in front of it, on which 
she had been seated. 

‘Oh, Rose, how you fright- 

ened me!’’ she exclaimed, in 
a tone in which displeasure 
and relief were pretty equally 
blended. ‘‘ Why are you here? 
Ton’t you know that you have 
no business in this room ?”’ 
_ “It’s not my fault, Helen ; 
indeed it’s not,”’ faltered poor 
Rose, almost overwhelmed by 
the stern voice of the school- 
fellow who was generally so 
good to her. ‘‘ And I did give 
Just two little coughs outside 
On purpose to let you know, 
as I wasn't to rap.” 

“What do you mean?” 
asked Helen, looking tho- 
roughly mystified. ‘ Why 
Were you not to rap? Who 
said that you were not to? 
and, Meat have you come 
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“T.have come to tell you 
that you have been upstairs a 
great deal too long, and that 
you are to come down. Miss 
Rowe sent me, you know, Helen. And 
she said that T was not to rap. She 
made me promise not, but just to walk 
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right in, and then tell her what I saw 
you doing.’’ ; ; 

Helen’s eyes flashed. “‘ Just like her, 
the—the—sneak! There! that’s the only 
right word for her; but don’t you use it, 
Rosie, because it’s horribly ugly, almost 
as ugly as the thing it means. And 
now run downstairs, and say that I am 
coming directly. I will tell you to- 
morrow what I was about when you 
came in.”’ 

‘‘No, please, don’t,’’ said the child, 
looking up with a grateful smile. ‘‘ Of 
course I should like to know, because 
you seemed to have got such a heap of 
pretty ribbon and things in the drawer ; 
but I would really rather that you did 
not say, because Miss Rowe would be 
sure to make me tell her, you know.”’ 

‘‘All right, Trots,’’ was the calm 
answer. ‘‘ We'll risk that to-morrow, 
for I certainly will get leave from Miss 
Rowe for you to come and have a peep 
into that ribbon drawer yourself as a bit 
of a birthday treat. But hark! there is 
that ‘loud, sweet voice’ calling us. You 
will come in for a scolding too, if I keep 
you any longer.” 

So saying, Helen gave her school- 
fellow a gentle little push towards the 
stairs, and shouted down them, 
‘‘Coming.’’ Then she flew back to her 
room, lifted a light dress out of a lower 
drawer, and, opening the one of whose 
contents Rose had caught a glimpse, 
she quickly laid the dress in it over 
everything, put a necktie or two and a 
pair of gloves on the top of the dress, 
and then murmuring to herself with a 
smile, ‘‘ Miss Rowe won’t learn much 
now, I imagine, to satisfy her curiosity 
if she opens my drawers,’’ she also ran 
down to the large class-room. 

She found herself almost face to face 
with the English governess when she 
entered. 

‘At last!’’ said Miss Rowe, with 
cold anger. ‘‘ You very nearly gave me 
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“HELEN HAD FLUNG HERSELF ON HER KNEES.” 


the trouble, Miss Edison, of coming to 
fetch you myself.” 
‘‘That would have been tiresome for 
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you, but a comfort to me,’’ said Helen, 
coolly, ‘‘ for if you had come upI should 
not have had to come down. I have 
only come now to tell you that I hope 
for the future you will not teach the 
youngest here te break the rules of the 
school. If I were not so fond of little 
Rose yonder I should have taken her 
just now, when she came into my room 
contrary to orders, and locked her in 
Miss Crofton’s room and left her there 
as punishment till Miss Crofton herself 
came home to scold her. And I should 
have kept the key in my pocket. And,’’ 
she added, significantly, ‘‘I am pretty 
strong, and being only a schoolgirl, I 
have no dignity to lose in a scuffle. 
Now I am going upstairs again.’’ 

‘* Stay where you are,’’ shouted Miss 
Rowe, furiously. 

During her pupil’s long speech she 
had stood as one petrified. To say that 
for awhile she could not believe her own 
ears would be only feebly to express the 
truth of her strange state of feelings as 
Helen went on speaking. From her 
childhood she had been accustomed to 
domineer over everybody. She could be 
kind enough sometimes to those who sub- 
mitted implicitly to her rule, but everyone 
must submit ; and that one of the girls 
over whom, from the circumstances of 
the case, she had naturally exercised an 
unusually absolute sway should dare to 
assert an open defiance appeared for 
some breathless moments to be abso- 
lutely out of the bounds of possibility. 

As long as Helen Edison remained 
still, and continued to speak in her 
calm, even tones, so long her hearer 
clung desperately to the bewildered 
belief that she must be dreaming a dis- 
graceful, impossible. dream. But when 
Helen, with her final words, turned to 
leave the room the spell was broken, 
and, almost beside herself with passion, 
Miss Rowe sprang forward and seized 
her by the shoulder, shouting— 

‘‘Stay where you are, you 
impertingnt girl, and don’t 
dare to move until I give you 
leave! You shall stand there 
as an example to your com- 
panions as long as I choose!”’ 
q _ ‘‘U shall do no such thing,” 
- retorted Helen, suddenly 
flinging herself free from the 
clasp. And then, folding her 
arms and drawing herself up 
to the utmost of her slim 
height, she stood, with flash- 
ing, scornful eyes, confronting 
the governess. 

‘Don’t dare to lay a finger 
on me again,’’ she said, ina 
low, hard voice. ‘‘I shall 
strike you if you do. You 
rouse everything that is bad 
=~ in my nature. I am going 

RS back to my room now, be- 

SS cause I have had Miss Crof- 
ton’s leave to be there these 
two hours before tea. But if I 
had not had leave I should 
have to go there now to try 
to get back patience to be 
with you.”’ 

And so saying, the girl once more 
turned slowly, passed through the open 
door, closed it quietly behind her, and 
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i gone, leaving a dead silence behind 
er. 

Miss Rowe was, for once in her life, 
conquered, and with the additional mor- 
tification of being surrounded by those 
who were likely to rejoice in her intense 
humiliation. At this thought she looked 
quickly towards the long table sur- 
rounded with its crowd of rosy-faced, 
bright-eyed workers. All heads were 
raised irom the crewels, darning, and 
hemming, and she caught glances pass- 
ing from sshoolfellow to schoolfellow 
significant of amusement and delight. 
That was the last drop. Her wrath 
quite mastered her, and she flew upstairs 
after Helen, and furiously turned the 
handle of the door. The door moved 
about a quarter of an inch and then 
stuck fast. a 

Helen Edison had not experimented, 
and speculated, and read up all manner 
of queer bits of information for 
nothing. rShe was full of all sorts 
of resouces for all sorts of occa- 
sions. Just now she wanted to ensure 
having the room to herself for a little 


while, and so she had improvised a : 


wedge under the door, keys being un- 
known luxuries to the pupils’ bedrooms. 
And her wedge proved such a_ success 
that not all Miss Rowe’s angry shaking 
forced it from its place, or drove the 
door over it. 

At last the governess went off to her 
own room, fetched the key thence, and 
finding that it fitted this other lock as 
well as the one to which it rightly 
belonged, she felt that she had at length 
gained some poor little triumph when 
she pulled Helen’s door close again, 
locked it from the outside, and then 
called through—- 

‘« Since you wish to stayin your room, 
there you shall stay without your tea, 
and until it is time for those who share it 
with you to come in to get ready for bed.”’ 

Then she hurged away downstairs 
with the key in her pocket ; but she was 
not able to go fast enough to avoid hear- 


ing her pupil’s mocking ‘ Thank 
you,’ exclaimed in answer to her infor- 
mation. 


Miss Rowe would perhaps have been 
a good deal surprised could she have 
known how her adversary was eccupied 
when she followed her upstairs. Having 
gained the room, and secured the door, 
Helen had flung herself on her knees by 
her bedside, and broken into silent but 
bitter sobbing, that shook her from head 
to foot, crying— 

‘‘Oh! God, forgive me for getting into 
these fierce passions,’’ she murmured, 
imploringly. ‘Oh! forgive me. Help 


me to conquer myself, however mis- . 


chievous I may be. Oh! help me to 
get rid of these awful fits of passion.’”” 
And while she was so praying, and 
thus struggling with herself, the gover- 
ness had come up, and well-nigh thrown 


her back into her former hard, vengeful’ 


state of temper. She rose from her 
knees. ‘Ah! well. It’s no good to 
pray to be good, or even tolerable,’’ she 
muttered, with a sort of sullen despair, 
‘‘ while I have to be in the same house 
with that creature.” 

With this decision she walked over to 
the drawer at which she had bees occu- 






THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


pied ten minutes or so since, when Rosa 
Bell interrupted her, drew up her chair 
again, and was very soon once more deep 
in the work over which she had begged 
and readily obtained kind Miss Crofton’s 
permission to spend the working after- 
noon quietly, hidden in the bedroom. 
She paid no apparent heed to the beat- 
ing and shaking at the door, and only 
troubled herself to open her lips once 
when she called out that exasperating 
cool ‘‘ Thank you.”’ 


(Zo be continzed.) 
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Fish CRoQurtres.—Three quarters of a 
pound of cold boiled fish, five tablespoonfuls 
of bread crumbs, one anda half ounces of 
butter, two eggs, one half of a lemon, one 
teaspoonful of anchovy sauce, one half tea- 
spoonful of salt, one half teaspoonful of 
pepper, one saltspoonful of grated nutmeg, 
one saltspoonful of powdered mace. Shred 
the fish with two forks, and remove from it 
the bones and skin. Place it, when prepared, 
into a bowl, and mix with it the bread crumbs. 
Melt the butter, and pourit over this mixture ; 
add thereto the pepper, salt, mace, and 
nutmeg, beat all together, and squeeze over it 
the lemon-juice. Add to~this the anchovy 
sauce and the two eggs ; ‘stir all ‘together, and 
form into croquettes of equal size, about three 
inches in length. ..Drop, one by one, into hot, 
clarified fat or lard, fry for two minutes, then 
remove them from:the ‘pan, drain them, and 
serve in a napkin folded'to form a basket. 

CHARCOAL, laid. ‘flat’ while. cold on a 
burn, causes the pain to‘abate immediately ; 
by leaving it on for an hour’the burn seems 
almost healed when the burn‘is superficial. 
The charcoal is valuable, for many: other 
purposes,’ . Tainted: meat, surrounded with it, 
is sweetened ; strewn oyer heaps of decompos- 
ing pelts, or over.dead animals, it prevents any 
unpleasant odour. Foul water is purified by it. 
It is a great disinfectant, and sweetens offensive 
air if placed in shallow trays around apart- 
ments. It is so very porous in its ‘‘ minute 
interior spaces,’’ it absorbs and condenses 
gases most rapidly. One cubic inch of fresh 
charcoal will absorb nearly one htindred inches 
of gaseous ammonia. Charcoal forms an un- 
rivaled poultice for maligaant wounds and 
sores, often corroding away the dead: flesh, 
reducing it one quarter in six hours, In cases 


of what we call proud flesh it is invaluable, 1 
have seen mortification arrested by it, qf 
gives no disagreeable odour, corrodes no metal 
hurts no texture, injures no colour, is a simple 
and safe sweetener and disinfectant, 4 
teaspoonful of charcoal, in half a glass of 
water, often relieves a sick headache; jt 
absorbs the gases and relieves the distended 
stomach, by pressing against the nerves, which 
extend from the stomach to the head. Char. 
coal absorbs a hundred times its weight of gas 
or wind in the stomach or bowels, and in this 
way it purifies the breath. It often relieves 
constipation, pain, or heartburn. 

HAM Omret.—Eight”eggs, one teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, one teaspounful of salt, two 
ounces of butter, three tabtespoonfuls of cold 
boiled chopped ham. Break the eggs into 
a bowl, and beat them with a wooden spoon 
until the yolks and whites blend. Melt one 
ounce of the butter in an omelet pan, stir 
into the beaten egg the chopped ham, 
pepper, and salt, and pour half of the mix. 
ture into the pan with the hot butter. Stir 
all until the omelet begins to set at the 
cdges; draw all down to one side of the pan, 
and when it becomes firm on the under side, 
turn the omelet quickly over the other side of 
the pan without breaking its form, and remoy: 
the omelet to a hot platter. Repcat this 
process for the second omelet, the cooking of 
which should only consume about two minutes, 
and serve both as quickly as possible. 

Mint Savuce.—Strip the leaves from the 
stalks and pound them in a mortar, with sufl- 
cient loaf sugar to sweeten the sauce ; add the 
vinegar by degrees. This makes a smooth, 
well-flavoured, and rich green-coloured miy- 
ture, and will be found a great improvement 
to the usual method of merely chopping the 
mint. 


‘FADED BLACK CASHMERE.”’—TIf you do 

not wish to rip the breadths apart, brush the 
skirts perfectly free from dust, and_ then 
sponge them on the right side with clear, cold 
coffee, and iron with a moderately hot iron on 
the wrong side, or using a woollen fabric to 
iron on. White goods will lint. To restore 
adress that has turned brown, cut the scam 
open close to the sewing, to save the trouble 
of ripping, and brush them free from dust, 
then take two spoonfuls of the extract of 
logwood and two, spoonfuls of the crystals 
of copperas, and put them into three or four 
gallons of boiling hot suds. Tut in all the 
pieces of black you desire to colour over, and 
let them boil five minutes. Take out and 
rinse in warm water with a stick, lifting 
them up and down. Do this thoroughly, and 
iron on the wrong side before they become too 
dry. To restore faded drabs and slate colours. 
—Save the tea Icaves and cold tea for a Sew 
days, then boil in some water and strain from 
the leaves, and treat as described above. 
_ Rewevy vor CarsrAins.—If not broken 
—Make a paste of flour of mustard and lard 
‘(without salt), and rub well in by the fire, 
putting ona pair of gloves or socks to slecp 
in. If broken—Melt a tallow candle and mit 
with pulverised chalk, spread on a piece 0 
old linen or calico, and bind over the place. 


VARIETIES. 


READING AND THINKING.—Some gitls 
we know are very industrious readers, ant 
think that by this means alone they are bound 
to grow very wise. Nov it is of no use 10 
read and accumulate facts if we do not also 
think. Better indeed to think and not read, 
than to read and not think. 

MUSIC IN THE DRAWING-ROOM, 

Let us speak of drawing-rogm music af 
note what changes are going on at age ‘ 
popular taste. We-shall perhaps see (9 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


in this, as in other things, there is a movement 
in ihe direction of progress. ; 

With regard to pianoforte music, the 
fashion of the day is no longer in favour 
yf fantasias or popular operas, and airs more 
or Jess enveloped in arpeggios and other 
devices common to writers of “ brilliant ” 
ieces. This.revulsion of feeling from a style 
of composition has been a long while in 
coming, but it would seem to be thorough 
and sincere. One curious effect is shown in 
the present fondness fer gavottes, or bourrts, 
and other trifles in which florid ornamentation 
is next to impossible. The old dance forms, 
together with nocturnes, reveries, and the like, 
would appear to be the stock-in-trade of the 
Arawing-room composer just now. 

The modifications in the style of popular 
songs are less marked, but even here there 
are some appreciable. changes. ‘The ex- 
treme and,” says a contemporary, almost 
infantine simplicity of the Claribel School is 
almost a thing of the past, and the treatment 
of the words shows a more poetic tendency, 
while the accompaniment no longer censists 
of monotonous arpeggios on tonic and domi- 
nant harmony. The writers of words for 
music evince at the same time an unhealthy 
predilection for subjects treating of death, 
blighted affection, and despiir; but in this 
they merely obey the pessimist current which 
sways modern poetry.” 


BURIED FISH. 


Do you hear teacher ringinz the large bell ? 
Ada likes almonds and raisins. 


Tobacco did prove a comfort to me, Ellen (2). 


Dull and sombre am I in hue. 


Away the bird flew, hit in going too near 


the ground, 

On the green ten children frisk at ease (2), 

OuR OWN CONDUCT AND OTHER PEOPLE'S 
ITApPINESS.—It is our daily duty to consider 
that in all circumstances of life, pleasurable, 
painful, or otherwise, the conduct of every 
human being affects, more or less, the happi- 
ness of others, especially of those in the same 
house.—Leigh Hunt. 

TEA-MAKING IN CHINA AND JAPAN.— 
Let us see how the preparation of tea is gone 
about in China and Japan. Among the 
wealthy in China it is the practice to infuse 
the tea at once in the teapot, using an elegant 
roreelain cup with a cover of the same mate- 
nal, ant having a little disc of filagree silver 
lo kee) the leaves from floating. In Japan 
the leaves are ground to powder, and after 
infusing them in the teacups the mixture is 
beat up into a frothy state with a split bamboo, 
and drunk—-powder and all. 


DousLE Acrostic. 
Labor ipse voluptas !' Very true; 
Let this, dear girls, a motto be for you. 
“ There will L meet thee,” said the vengeful 
Shade, 
, To-morrow, ere the sun go down.” 
T h cong of the world, which wealth and 
e ‘ 


Fave made the greatest in renown. 


An isle, “‘set in a silver sea,’ whose wave 
Her mighty commerce daily brings. 
foreign province, that to England gave 
A well-known line of famous kings. 


ae people who invented signs to show 
piv hat Roman letters mark’d before. 

¢ leading note, when you to Paris go, 
: 0 leam at the « Conservatoire.” 

ia 

pies by conquest, of Sicilia’s shore, ” 
Han a“ tous Norman! warrior bold ! 

i aa Prince, whose State-apparel bore 
ze of diamonds of wealth untold. 

XIMENA. 


OF THE Puzztes oR 
E (page 199). The thirty-six 


C SoLuTIons 
ARISTAS.T1p 


water birds are:—Puffin, 
loon, firtmar, pelican, swift, sandpiper, kitti- 
wake, curlew, eider, dotterel, coot, scoter, 
turnstone, goose, shag, egret, tern, shear- 
water, swan, ganderling, osprey, poachard, 
diver, water-hen, petrel, skua, stork, rail, 
gannet, spoonbill, flamingo, ibis, noddy, 
bernacle. : 
The letter I. 


RINGING THE CHANGES. 


Nut, ale, pear, orange, lemon, essence, 
oyster, nose. 

Bottle, oil, nectarines, asparagus, palms, 
acacia, rum, trumpet. 

Ice, sherry, limes, acid-drops, nut-crackers, 
dinner, omelet, feathers. 

Stone, tea, haws, eggs, lap-dog, eglantine, 
nostrum, aloes. 

Napoleon Bonapart, Island of ‘St. Helena. 


OMITTED RuyMES.—To-morrow, sorrow; 
delighted, invited; Teddie, Freddie; ices, 
nicies ; all love, above; pull, full; fine, nine; 
Fred, in bed ; tricks, six. 


~ 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Jeanie Deans.—We do -not think it a question of 
how to finish your education, but how to learn the 
commoner rudiments of it. “Arithmetic you know 
nothing of, apparently not even ‘how to spell the 
word itself,‘and geography you. say'you are very 
backward'in. We regret you find English history 
“dull and stupid’’; it is-not generally considered 
so. If you got up at 6 a.m. and studied’ 
hours, you might find the time you né 
way. : a 

Everyn.—You may continue studying.French at 
home. We'should think that four years of'the best 
part of your life at school should have beeh‘enough 
to educate you if you had:taken advantagevof.it. 1f 
you have brought home your school books‘you can 
continue your studies at home without difficulty. 





Avacanora.—The author’ you inquire abouttis «still. 


alive, but we do-not think it good taSte:to'’make 
public any particulars of his private life: Your 
writing is legible but not very elegant. f 

Grrana.—We cannot tell how long it will take you to 
learn French, as‘ it. depends on the corréctness of 

: yout ear for sounds, as, well as on your present 

', knowledge of it. Your writing seems unformed. { 

Buissrut IcNorance.—Your cheapest way of pro: 
curing the books you want would be to look fok 
them at a second-hand shop, where educational 
books are usually very moderate in price. 

Snowponx.—Inquire at a bookseller’s. Your writing 
is very poor indeed. 

Pitcrim's Procrss.—Write to 56, Paternoster-row, 
for Dr. Cheever’s ‘‘ Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.” Price rs. 6d. : 

T, E. S.—Write to the publishers of Dr. Stainer’s 
primer. Your writing is neat and clear. 

Winnie M.—Inquire of someone who has been in 
India. All Indian names are pronounced differently 
there. In Af-gan-is-tan the last English authori- 
ties say the syllables are all even. 

Eva M.—Inquire at a bookseller’s. The value of all 
kinds of designs of flowers, &c., varies. 

One in Dounr.—You will find “The Handbook of 
the English Tongue,” by Angus, 56, Paternoster- 
row, E.C., the exact book you need to assist your 
study of German. 

Immer Vorwarts.—Write for the foreign catalogue 
of the Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster- 
row, E.C., and you will find a number of German 
books init. Your writing is clear, but not elegant. 
Try to improve your capitals. 

Star oF tux Eveninc.—1. We are also of opinion 
that the word ‘kneft ” is merely provincial; were 
it keift’? it would mean a inchs 2. Your pearls 
probably need rivetting. Ifthe colour be gone we 
tear there is no remedy, but you might try soaking 
them in hot water in which bran ar a little tartar 
and alum have been boiled; rub them gently 
between your hands (if a necklace) until the water 
becomes cold, and then rinse them in lukewarm 
water, and lay them on a sheet of writing paper in 
a dark place to cool. Remember that pearls, like 
the turquoise and pale opaque amber, should be 
well wiped when taken off, and laid by in a dark 
cald place. 

Revacenta ArAbicA.—Languages may be learned at 
anyage. “Kali” is an efferyescing powder; the 
name is a contraction of a/#alz, the Arabic article 
al being dropped. The alkali of commerce was 
once produced from the ashes of theplant called 
glasswort (sa/so/a Aals).. But it is now made of 
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grebe, lapwing,., 
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tartaric acid and sesqui-carbonate of soda, in equst 
proportions, mixed‘with loaf-sugar powdered, one-° 
third more in quantity. ©’. F 

Guialacum,; or Guaracum OFfIcINALE, from the resin 
taken from this ‘tree, a, kirid ‘of lignumvitie; or box- 
wood,’ ‘found. in: the. West Indies and Central 
America. It is ‘ofa greenish colour and much 
employed in medicitic. : 


COOKERY AND HOUSEKEEPING. 


Nicer.—The. cakes .of Shropshire cre famous. 
Simnel cakes. are of a very ancient. erigin. The 
name is. derived from the Latin sdz/a, or fine 
flcur, and-the name is found in early English and 

‘French. . The external appearance of this cake 
resembles a pork pic, as the crust (of fine flour, 
saffron and water) encloses it like a round bowl 
with upright sides, having a low vandyked berder ; 
this is of a deep yellow colour,, The interior is 
filled with the materials constituting a rich plum- 
cake, with plenty of ,candied lemon-peel. They 
are tied up ina cloth and boiled for several hours, 
and then are painted over with egg and baked hard. 
llire some French person to come in for an hour 
‘so many times a weck merely to converse with you 
in that language, and correct your mistakes in 

‘ pronunciation and idiom. Your present writing 
went form a good foundation for a running 

and. 

SunrLoweR.- The recipe for strawberry shortcake, 
such as made in British America, is as follows:— 
Sift a quart of flour ivte’a pan, cut up into it half 
a-pound of butter, mix it into the flour until the 
whole be crumbled finely; beat up one egg and 
mix with it two tablespoonfuls of powdered 
white sugar; then mix all together, so as to 
form a dough, and knead it until it no longer 
clings to your hand. Then roll it into rather 
a thick sheet, and bake to rather a_ light 
brown, in a brisk oyen. Prepare a sufficient 
quantity of ripe mashed strawberries, while the 
cake is in the oven, swectened with sugar, and 
when the cake is cool, split it, and cover the lower 
half thickly with the strawberries, then ‘lay the 
upper half of the cake upon them, and cover the 
tup of that also with the fruit, and lastly cover the 
whole with cream. Your writing is a little careless, 
but legible. 

Cora.—TLo make cider you will require a cider press. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Micnonrette.—1. The Scotch proverb which you 
quote for explanation—'t Better a wee bush, 
than nac bield,’’—evidently signifies that it is 
better to build a nest in a small bush, if you can- 
not find a safer branch in a tall tree, than not 
build at all. 2. Tbe verses you quote appear to 
be from some ballad, but-of no author of any note. 
See our specimens of good writing. 

Daisy May.—Anointing with oil forms a part of the 
ceremonial observed at our coronations, Your 
writing is nearly three times too large—a great 
defect—the letters otherwise well formed. 

CruckuuAton.—When the steel has been thoroughly 
cleaned and brightened, the only thing that can 
be done to preserve it from continual injury 
from the fumes of sulphur is to give it a coat of 
varnish. ‘We do not think that the fumes will 
penetratethat. We should like your writing, as it 
Is free and artistic, were it reduced to a smaller 
size ; itis rendered coarse by its dimensions. 

Marmion,—The origin of the phrase, “ Before you 
can say Jack Robinson,” is doubtful. Halliwell 
quotes from an old play, the passage— 


‘t A warke it ys as easie to be done, 
As tys to saye, Jacke! robys on.” 


Grose says that the saying refers to a gentleman 
who used to pay proverbially “ flying visits,” and no 
sooner arrived than he was gone again, 

Cuerry Pir.—Our paper goes to all parts of the 
world. ‘The ‘‘ Passion flower” is so named because 
of theresemblanceto betraced init totheinstruments 
connected with the Passion, crown, cross, and nails. 
See our articles on “ The Art of Writing and Pen- 
manship.” 


Exsiz.—Clean the shells with muriatic acid, using a 
small camel’s hair brush. Be céreful not to burn 
off too much of the rough coating, or you may per- 
forate the mother-o’-pearl inside. Dip the shell 
continually in water to ascertain what progress you 

- have made, and remember that this acid will bu.n 
everything else that it touches. 

B. A. P. and Lapy Mary write a very good hand. 

Torsy.—Give your kitten some mitk-and-water to 
drink, then rub some butter into her fur, and she 
will soon begin to clean herself; they always wash 
after drinking. Your writing is bad. You could 
write fairly well if you chose. 

Porry.—The earrings might perhaps be clmnged 
into sleevé-buttons. 

A Nrzpy:-One.—As you have gained so many certi 
ficates for work and other attainments, yet do not 
wish to leave your invalid mother, perhaps you 
might open a small class at home fer teaching and 
executing needlework. Put up a notice in the 
window to that effect, and send round some cards to 
your friends and to be placed in the shop-windows, 
adding the word “ certificated’? underneath your 
name:: If this should fail after some months’ Grial, 
we will recommend something else, ; 
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Sgro sep Seri0.—We have been much interested in 


r letter, and we admire your determination to 

n to draw and paint wellandthoroughly. The 
best place for you to apply is, we think, at the 
Female School of Art, 43, Queen-square, Blooms- 
bury, which is close enough for you to attend. If 
not close enough, try the West London School of 
Art, in Great ‘litchfield-street, W., and inquire at 
both for terms and classes. You will be able to 
manage either on your allowance. 


Ina, Onion, and Craryspis.—These young ladies 


can all be answered in the same paragraph. ‘‘Ina”’ 
is informed that the plan of using the soap bath 
described by ‘‘ Medicus” is that most generally 
used, and most natural. But, ifher plan suits her 
better, she has a right to use it, but in reality it 
amounts to nothing more than raising the tempera- 
ture of the final ‘‘cold sponge” a few degrees. 
Kindly read the rules laid down by ‘‘ Medicus,” and 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and espccially read 
No. 4. ‘Ina’ is also told that there are surgical 
bands, braces, and appliances suitable to cure 
roundness in the shoulders, but-by taking iron and 
quinine mixture, by sitting erect at work, and taking 
lots of exercise, she can easily regain the erect 
osition. Handwriting we like, though rather 
eavy, the fault apparently of a bad pen.—‘‘ Orion” 
wants to know if it would be advisable ‘‘ to con- 
tinue the cold bath preceded by the warm one all 
through the winter,” and adds that the soap bath is 
a great improvement on ‘‘the cold bath only.” 
We know it is, and only wish thousands more of our 
readers would adopt it. As to the advisability of 
continuingit all the winter, we can only say, consult 
our own feelings; but it you once have adopted the 
uxurious habit, you will not readily give it up. 
Read the articleagain more attentively.—'‘ Charyb- 
dis.’’ Yes, the face should be soaped aswell asthe 
body, and the hands and face should be the first to 
be well laved with the cold water, before stepping 
bodily into the bath. Not the slightest fear of 
“closing the soap into the pores,’’ the soap is ina 
state of lather, éne tiny bubble of which would 
cover fifty pores. 


Trixiz.—The disagreeable sensations you hear in 


your head and ears while singing are due to 
general weakness of the nervous system. Get two 
little bottles or phials, one containing diluted 
phosphoric acid, the other tincture of iron, and take 
ten drops of each in half a wineglassful of water 
three times a day. This for a month, then a quinine 
mixture. Drink only very weak tea, but use cocoa 
and cream. Take exercise, fresh air, and the bath. 
Yes: thousands are afflicted like you, only worse. 
Do not strain the voice. Wedo not charge for 
giving advice. It is areal pleasure for us to know 
that we do our readers good. 


A Quittz Penne.—Sleeplessness is always a serious 


matter in young or old. We cxpect you are ton 
much confined during the day. We can hardly 
prescribe, as you do not tell us how you live, eat, 
work, &c. ou may write again; meanwhile, 
try three grains of the citrate of iron and quinine 
thrice daily, and get cod liver oil; buy it from the 
fish shops, you can in Edinburgh, where you live ; 
it is pure, and good, and cheap. A dessert spoon- 
ful gradually increased to a tablespoonful three 
times a day after food is the dose. ; 


Heten (Manchester).—You ask if there is a cheaper 


way of getting quinine than having it mixed up at 
the chemist’s, because they charge you halfa- 
crown fora single mixture. Then get half an ounce 
of the citrate of iron and quinine, and mix one-third 
of it with water in a ten ounce bottle, the dose to 
be a tablespoonful three times a day.’ Keep the 
other two-thirds till you want it in a dry phial. 


Biuzt Brti.—x. You are fifteen and your fingers 


crack when playit,3; that is a sign you are growing. 
The cure is simple—grow. 2. You do not say 
whether the lumps are outside the throat or inside. 
If outside, rub several times a day with hartshorn 
and oil, and wear a bit of soft flannel about your 
neck. If inside, get this application: glycerine, 
three parts; tincture of iron, one part; mix and 
touch the back of the threat and “ lumps ” morn- 
ing and night with it, using a camel's hair brush as 
thick as a penholder. 


FEATHERS.—Your canary is suffering from what is 
called surfeit. Once.a week put a.few grains of 
Egsom salts in the water, and thrice a weck a few 
drops of lime juice with about five grains of chlo- 
rate of potash. Change the water every day. 
Hang the cage where the bird can have a few 
hours’ sunshine every day. Give the bath as before, 
and anoint the head and back daily with the purest 
salad oil. 

Penetope.—Yes, goldfinches sing most sweetly, and 
can be taught many pretty tricks.’ Give it gravel 
in its cage, and feed on canary seed mixed with 
linseed and rape; for a change oat grits now and 
se and for a treat occasionally a little hemp 
send. 

Rosatinp,—You appear to keep your leaves too long 
under pressure, if they be so dry as to fall to pieces 
when taken out. Paint them over with ‘Canada 
balsam varnish,”’ after having changed their place 
twe or threetimes into fresh dry blotting paper be-~ 
tween the leaves of a music book. Two daysata 
4ime will be sufficiently long for them to remain 
4etween a pair of blotting paper leaves. The weight 
laid upon them should not be very heavy. 
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Ottvette.—Food for love birds: canary and millet 


seeds, with now and then a little oat grit. 


M.G.—We recommend ar writing between double 


lines, until accustomed to make every Jetter suc- 
cessively of one unjform size, and at equal distances 
respectively one from another. We much dis- 
approve of your “sitting up writing into the still 
hours of the night.’ 


Forcet-Ms-Not.—Had you asked our advice before 


your engagement, we should have endeavoured to 
dissuade you from marrying one to whom religion 
appears so very distasteful. But now that your 
marriage with him is just about to take place, what 
can we advise? You should have thought of all 
this before. In any case, we should let him know, 
now at once, how bar above all earthly affection is 
the love of Jesus the Redeemer, and that it will be 
a sore trial] to youif you do not have him to accom- 
pany you to church on Sundays. 


Hevene.—You would be able, with strict economy, 


and an acquaintance with dressmaking, combined 
with quick and notable fingers, to dress on £15 per 
annum. But then you must be wise in the selection 
of dresses that will wear well, and in the way of 
making up old ones with additions of other mate- 
tials, and a change in the style of make. 20 
would, of course, render the question of suitable 
dress one of less difficulty to a girl of smaJl means. 
You write a pretty legible hand, one of which we 
quite approve. 


yy 





“4 FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED.” 


ZoopHyTE AND M.P.—See ‘‘Our Aquarium at the 

. Seaside,” p. 53x. Wemust also refer our corre- 
spondents on the subject of their writing to our 
articles on “‘Caligraphy and Letter-writing,”’ and 
recommend to their notice some new examples— 
any one of which is worthy of imitation—selected 
from the letters of other correspondents. 

Ouivs.—Pafpier méché should be sponged with clean 
cold water, dredged with flour while damp, and 
polished with a piece of flannel. We are glad that 
you liked our articles on cookery. 

Yava.—1. Where did you find the word you quote? 
We think that you have spelt it wrongly. 2. Stand 
at the right side of the player to turn the leaves, 
because otherwise you would have to put your arm 
across him, or her, instead of mexely across the 
book. 

SatopiA.—The 25th day of December, 1857, was a 
Friday, and the 27th day of January, 1842, was 
a Thursday. 

Juno.—See “‘ Health and Beauty for Hair,”’ by ‘‘“Medi- 
cus.” The long tails, above and below the line, 
need improvement in your writing. See our articles 
on the subject. 

Mavup.—Were your writing a little smaller it would 
be good. So large a hand looks coarse and un- 
ladylike. 

Mixus.—It is not usual for girls to use visiting cards 
when still at school. They are not yet “ out in 
Society,” and if they were, should only have their 
— on their mother’s card. You write very 
well. 


Cui! — “Gladiola”’ should be pronounced as if 


written Gla-di-ola, the emphasis being laid on the 
letter “i.” If 
some safiron in the water, and a little hard-boiled 


egg in addition te the other food, three parts of 


our canary'be moulting give it . 


canary seed to one of rape, keep it fresn dy 
and vary clean. You make tour m’s” ane 
like ‘‘u’s.”’ 
Ina Grezn.—See ‘Flowers in the House," 
Girt’s Own Paper, p. 420 and 499. 
Natty Cissy.—We have found no record of the 
saint of whom you iar You could write fair] 
well if less careless about it. of 
C.—The answers in reference to knitting wil] he 

given shortly, Try ape to clean the rust off 
rn tin water:can, or else buy a new one for the 
ird. 

Worincer.—The ‘Rejected Addresses” was the 
work of the Brothers Smith. 

E. HasinGHAM will find recipes for the cleaning of 
ivory in our correspondence columns, The4ollow. 
ing is a new American recipe:—To rub jt with 
fine sandpaper, and to fiat with finely. 
powdered pumice stone. Sut if the ivory be 
so finely carved as to preclude any possibility of 
such friction, try a bath of a weak solution of 
chlor‘de of lime. N 

PuncnIneLto.—There is no reasonable objection to 
your commencing your letter with the personal pro- 
noun “J” after having addressed your friend. Com. 
pare your writing with the specimens we have had 
lithographed, and the advice given. 

f. 1. B.—The name of the society about which you 

inquire is ‘‘the Sociéty for the Employment of 
Women,” at 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W, 
Apply to the secretary, who will furnish all par. 
ticulars. 

Barry.—You write fairly well, but your style would 
be improved by turning up the straight lines with 
which you finish so many of your terminal letters, 

Trupiz.—Let your voice have a rest when you 
have acold or sore throat. Study our specimens of 
penmanship, and do not make strokes above your 

t's. 

Currry-Ripz.—Never pass anyone with whom you 
are acquainted without some slight mark of recog- 
nition, but keep your greetings for outside the 
church door. If you chance to meet a friend's eye 
within, the recognition should be scarcely percep- 
tible. We advise your making a selection from the 
examples of good writing given in our series of 
articles on that subject. e cannot commend 
either your own or your friend’s hand. 

Horr.—The cry ‘O yes! O yes! O yes!” with 
which all proclamations begin, is a corruption of 
the old French cry, “‘Oyez!’’ “‘ hear ye!” “ Hear!” 
is just as natural an exclamation to draw attention 
when anything worth notice has been said as 


THe 


cries of ‘‘No” on other occasions, Your 
writing would be exceptionally good if sloped the 
right way, 


Dora (Liverpool) and M. H.—We thank you 
sincerely for your gratifying letter, and the 
approval given of our advice to our readers and 
correspondents. We are indeed well repaid for 
any pains taken in their behalf by such assurances 
as your own of the services rendered. ‘“‘ M. H.” 
should diminish the size of her hand. 

IsA.—The verses you quote are evidently more or 
less plagiaristic. See Sir Walter Scott's poem, 
“O Caledonia stern and wild,” and in which he 
apostrophises his coyntry as— 


“Land of the mountain and the flood.” 


It is introduced into the “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” The writer of your verses we do not 
know. 

Laura.—Such a warm and gracious expression of 
approval as yours deserves our most hearty 
acknowledgments. We are indeed glad that what 
you have read in this paper has ‘‘shown you some- 
thing better to live for than self.” Also that the 
article on the decoration of rooms has so succes*: 
fully assisted you in the 1e-arrangement of yours. 
A little more care would make yours a good bane. 
See “‘ Useful Hints” for hot tea-cakes. 

Zouvoxe.—We do rot remember having heard from 
you before. Try to work for one of our competi- 
tions: an essay might suit you, but we auvise your 
doing so in a smalier hand. : if 

SALoME.—A series of articles on ‘ Home Peat, 
by which meaus girls may be able to add fot oa 
means of living, is about to appear 10 the oni 
volume of THE Girw’s Own Paper. Perhaps 5 
may find suitable employment in Iggrniit ad pe 
these. We thank you for so kind an yell writ! 

a letter. ccm ilar 16 

Fat Lams.—-A carriage should always give P 
equestrians. : Ie is 

Gerry.—We have answered your question. a 
generally believed that “Selah” is a es i 
ployed with reference to the music to ve sloped 
psalms are sung. Your writing should be 
more. 

Ons or Ten THovsanp.— Write a 
separate sheets fastened at the left hand to 
with a ‘clip’ or button having a d 
which is passed through the sheets, ‘se books 
out flat against them at the back. Exercis 
are too thick} use thin lined foolscap, © 
sermen paper, like the common cop Me right 10 
The Heralds’ College has always had! : - 

grant coats of arms, but a reference to ded gent? 
-or work supplying the names of the lan ‘tj 
will show the dates of such grants, 40 k 
belonging to the aristocracy. Your ha 
angular. 
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‘till kot the responsibility as you would have “ S72 
said the aggrieved Mrs. 
Grey. ** Du you wish to go?” 

“{! would rather not, mother. Besides, 
you are not well enough to spare me,”’ 
was the reply, and Constance did not 
witness all ‘*the pomp and circum- 
stance’’ which accompanied the sacred 


dene, Conny,” 


Ons 2 Fac} 
ceremony, Ny PRE 
selina, like too many young mothers, CED ; 
thought only of the outward show, and AS SUG 
little or nothing of the spiritual interpre- Cataatncal 
tation. But Constance, thouch at a dis- Ha ; 


tance, did not forget to pray for her baby eavite f 
cousin, and certainly felt more peacefully SA 


. . S 
lappy in her quiet home life than did ne \ 
Selina with all her wealth and success. NS 


The following 
Christmas there 
came a letter from 
Selina entreating 
Constance to come 
to see her. She 
sald she wanted to 
Introduce her boy 
to her, and added 
that she was not 
herself very well or 
IN spirits, a bait she 
knew would take. 
he also sent a 
Pressing’ invitation 
to Mrs. Grey, and 
after much  con- 
Sideration the 
mother and daugh- 
ler consented to 
Spend a few weeks 
at Belmore, 


i4ll rights reserved.| 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Two years passed before the cousins met again. During 
this ‘nterval Mr. and Mrs. Belmore had a son and heir, an 
cvent which caused much rejoicing and festivity at Belmore 
Halil. Constance, who was deft at her needle, embroidered 
a beautiful robé, and was in return invited to the christen- 
ing. ut not, as Mrs. Grey expected, as godmother. That 
sl Tidy expressed herself somewhat warmly when she 
learnet that a well-kaown countess was to fill that sacred 
wher, and that Lord John and a rich baronet 
hul also undertaken to be sponsors. 

‘ii is all Selina’s ambition. They do not 
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“7 HOPE I HAVE NOT DISPLEASED YOU.” 
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They found the hall full of gay people, 
as usual, amongst whom were Lord John 
Morpeth and Annesley Gifford, who was 
staying with his lordship at the park in 
the joint position of secretary and friend. 
They received a warm welcome from 
Selina and her husband,*and adopted 
the baby at once into their hearts. 
Indeed Constance was soon so devoted 
to him that she was constantly in the 
nursery. 


At first she thought her cousin’s plea 
of indisposition a ruse to attract her and 
her mother to Belmore, but on closer 
investigation perceived that she was 
not quite so well as usual, and that her 
vivacity seemed sometimes forced. The 
reason of this evolvéd in a few days, in 
a confidential conversation that Mr. 
Belmore improvised with her. Poor 
Constance, who disliked confidences, 
was always coming in for them, and she 
began to think she had been invited to 
Belmore for nothing else. 

She had started for a walk immediately 
after breakfast, and he had joined her. 
It was a fine frosty day, and they had 
got into a bridle-read through the wood. 
The bare branches above them, the 
brown fern and leafless briars around, 
and the dead leaves that strewed the 
path all sparkled with frosted dew, and 
the air was so exhilarating that Con- 
stance almost danced along over the 
crisp winter carpet. 


‘How brisk you are, Conny,’’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Belmore. ‘‘Selina’s as old 
again as you. JI say, I wish you would 
persuade her not to press Lord John to 
stay. We.can keep Annesley without 
him. You see, we've got him for you, 
Conny, so don’t iet ‘him slip this time.’’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Belmore——’’: began 
Constance. © 


‘Oh! I understand !’’ he interrupted, 
significantly, to her annoyance. . ‘ But 
I don’t want to talk of -him. Between 
you and me, we’re going at too rapid a 
pace, and I can’t hold Selina in. - We 
shall be ruined with twenty thousand a 
year. And I don’t like Lord John. Now 
I’m not jealous, but I hate to have a 
fellow, year after year, treating one as 
if one were a child, and if Selina 
persists in asking him to stay I shall 
affront him, and we shall quarrel, my 
wife and I. Bad temper’s infec- 
tious, and Lord John’s has infected 
Selina’s. She isn’t half so amiable as 
when we married. Do: you like him, 
Conny ? 

‘*Not much. 
pointed for me ”’ 

‘*That’s just it. How sharp you are. 
Then persuade Selina to let us have a 
quiet Christmas family party without 
him.” 

They continued the conversation for 
some time, and then it turned upon 
general topics, and finally rested on the 
baby, of whom Mr. Belmore was very 
proud. It was suddenly interrupted by his 
exclaiming— ane 

‘‘ Here comes Gifford. I dare say he 
has been looking for you all the morning. 
He is doing ‘his best to get rid of Lord 
John for me, though he owes the secre- 
taryship partly to Selina. I won’t spoil 
sport. We shall meet at luncheon. I 


He is too clever and 
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think the frost is giving, and we shall be 
able to hunt to-morrow.”’ 

“Pray don’t go away,’’ entreated 
Constance; but Mr. Belmore hurried off 
and was replaced by Annesley. 

‘May I walk with you ? What a 
bracing day it is,’ he said, as Con- 
stance’s pace, and possibly the pulsa- 
tion of her heart, quickened. ‘‘ I have 
a round robin of thanks for all the 
flannels you sent up to our lady-workers. 
But I wanted to speak to you of Mrs, 
Belmore.’’ 

“Tt is always Selina,’’ thought Con- 
stance. 


“Sia, and Lord John and _ the 
Countess have just ridden off to- 


gether, and 1 feard her asking him 
to prolong his visit.. 1 happen to know 
that Belmore doesn’t wish it, and I 
thought you might be doing a kind turn 
to him if you tried to persuade tier te 


let Lord John and me depart te- 
morrow.”’ 
‘She is her own mistress," said 


Constance, coldly, for she scarcely 
understood why she was selected for 
confidences that concerned her not. 

‘So she said when she marricd,”’ 
remarked Annesley. ‘‘I hope I have 
not displeased you. We are such old 
friends.”’ 

He looked into her perturbed face 
anxiously, but did not understand her. 
How should he? They walked on in 
silence for a few minutes, then he 
resumed— 

‘“‘It seems a pity that discord should 
be bred by so slight a cause, particularly 
between man and wife. But it is often 
so. Belmore has no real reason for 
disliking Lord John, it is purely ego- 
tistical, and I quite understand it. He 
has not sufficient self-esteem$éo enable 
him to brook another’s superiority con- 
stantly thrust upon him; and Mrs. 
Belmore is too well pleased with the 
friendship of a clever nobleman. You 
have influence, and might venture to 
give a hint that no one clse could.”’ 

“T do not think Selina has much 
opinion of my worldly wisdom,’’ re- 
turned Constance, ‘‘and I should think 
it would be best not to interfere ; for, 
after all, it is only a few days more or 
less. It seems absurd to make such a 
fuss about ‘a mere society visit.’’ 

“It would be if Belmore were of your 
opinion. Half the troubles of life are 
caused by want of well-timed concession 
on one side,or the other. What a 
glorious. day, itis!’’ © 

This turn,to the conversation brought 
them to.the house. 

Constance, sought Selina at once, and 
rushed into the subject in hand breath- 
lessly. = 

‘“‘ Has Lord-John Morpeth left ?’’ she 
asked. ie oe 

‘No; *he.has half promised to re- 
main,’’<replied Selina. 

“Dear, Selina, I scarcely think Mr. 
Belmore wishes it.” 

‘* Dear Constance, I wish it, and Lord 
John wishes it. And if he were to leave, 
Annesley must leave also. Now I know 
that you are about to remonstrate, butit 
is useless. Charles is on some wrong 
scent, and is making a goose of him- 
self. Iam not going to humour him by 


offending our best and most agreeable 
friend.’’ te 

‘“‘T think you might oblige him in this 
slight matter, without offending Lorq 
John, since he has not meade up his 
mind.’’ 

‘*Most immaculate cousin, I haye 
made up my mind, and since Charles 
has ceased to oblige me, I cannot put 
myself out to humour him.’’ 

Persuasion was useless, and Constance 
withdrew, scarcely knowing if she were 
most annoyed with Lord John, Selina, or 
Annesley. 

There was a large dinner party, and 
the Hall was a blaze of light. Seling 
was, as usual, the point of attraction 
towards which admiration and devotion 
tended. As she and her husband faced 
one another at their sumptuous board 
they appeared the most fortunate people 
in the world. Nevertheless, Lord John, 
who had the place of honour near 
Selina, asked her what was the matter 
with Belmore. She glanced at her hus- 
band, siniled, nodded, and said, “ No. 
thing that she wes aware of.”’ 

lf, as Hannah More says, “ Trifles 
make the sum of human bliss,’’ they also 
help to form’ the aggregate of human 
wou. The indulgence of vanity, scom- 
ingly harmless in itself, is frequently 
followed by many self-reproaches, and 
self-will sometimes ends in self-tornent, 
Such was Selina’s bitter experienc: 

The frost gave way during the ny, ‘it. 
to the great joy of the hunt. The ven- 
tlemen appeared at breakfast in hunting 
costume, and seemed gay enough. All 
except the master of the mansion, who 
was moody, having been informed that 
his dé¢e zozve had consented to remain 
a few days longer. 

“Then I shall pick a quarrel with 
him,’’ he had said to Selina. ‘‘ It will 
be your fault.’’ 

‘‘He is much toowell-bred to quarrel,” 
she had replied. 

She rode to cover, and as Constance 
watched the party start, she thought she 
had never seen her look so handsome 
and animated. Gifford was at her side. 
He did not intend to hunt, but volunteered 
to watch the meet with her, and Con- 
stance wondered whether he would ven- 
ture to allude to the subject of the 
previous day. 

She and her mother being alone, she 
went to the nursery, and brought the 
baby to the lovely morning room in which 
they were sitting. The child already 
knew Constance, and was at home with 
her, so they passed a happy hour i 
amusing and playing with him. They 
were so occupied when Annesley Gilford 
suddenly appeared. He was breathless 
and pale, and Mrs. Grey and Constance 
were alarmed at his face and manner. 

‘Don’t be frightened,” he began’ 
‘but Belmore has had a spill. You 
know what a reckless rider he is, ard !9- 
day he seemed more heedless than ever. 
He was thrown when going at a fence: 
I just rode on first to let you know. You 
had better take the poor child to 
nurse, Constance.’’ 

‘‘ He is not dead!’ gasped the ladies 
simultaneously. : d 

‘No, oh no! but he is insensible, i* 
they are bringing him home. M™ 
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Belmore is with him; I couldn’t get 
her to come with me. Perhaps you 
had better see that his room is pre- 
ared.’’ 

Constance had disappeared even before 
his last words were uttered. She took 
the child to the nursery, and gave such 
orders as she thought necessary, then 
returned to her mother to watch for the 
sad procession. Annesley had left to 
meet it. 

Constance was in the hall when the 
gay party of the morning reappeared 
in gloom. The huntsmen were bearing 
Belmore on a stretcher, beside which 
Selina walked, her habit trailing in the 
drive, her eyes fixed on her insensible 
husband. Lord John and Annesley 
were amongst the crowd, but she heeded 
neither. When she saw Constance she 
threw herself into her arms. 

“Tt is my fault,’’ she sobbed, then, 
recovering herself, followed the melan- 
choly procession upstairs. 

They laid the injured man on his bed, 
then left him to the medical man, who 
had fortunately been at hand, to his 
wife and Mrs. Grey. 

Those who had brought him home 
dispersed after lingering a few minutes 
to discuss the accident, but Lord John, 
Annesley, and one or two others re- 
mained behind. 

“Tf I can be of service in any way 
Mrs. Belmore will command me,”’’ said 
Lord John to Constance. ‘‘I do not 
apprehend serious consequences. He is 
simply stunned from the blow.” 

“Thank you, we will write,” replied 
Constance, looking appealingly to 
Annesley. 

“Twill remain till I hear the doctor’s 
opinion,’ said Annesley. ‘Belmore 
and I are old friends.”’ 

“You will be back to dinner,’ said 
Lord John, whose feelings were not 
cule. ‘And we have those foreign 
matters to look through. May I ring 
for my horse, Miss Grey? I hope Mrs. 
Belmore will not knock herself up.” 

And so the great man departed. 

» “He thinks only of himself,” muttered 
Constance 

“Ele is happily unconscious of poor 
Belmore’s dislike,” responded Annesley. 
e Chat, at least, remains our secret.” 

Constance crept upstairs, and found 
that her cousin and her mother were 
together in an apartment adjoining the 
one in which Mr. Belmore ee They 
had been requested by the doctor to 
withdrayy, Sho ran back to tell 
Annesley this, and he went to the 
katient. Then she joined Selina, who 
be silting calm, pale, and immovable, 
with her eyes on the door, while Mrs. 
Grey Was striving in vain torcomfort her. 

But What real comfort could at this hour 

€ received by this worldly, selfish wo- 

Man, who rever for a moment cared to 

Practise Christian virtues, or to think 
ver eternal truths? 

‘. Mohr my succeeded with difficulty 

a io bee her to take off her habit, so 

ab € ready for the doctor when he 

oe Sse but_she continued speechless 
“ror and self-reproach. 

rr the course of a few hours, however, 
ness yee was restored to conscious- 

* Selina was with him holding his 


hand when his eyes unclosed. He 
smiled, and muttered, “ Only a bad 
spill,’ and her hopes and spirits 
revived only to be crushed again, for 
there was little, if any, hope of her 
husband's ultimate recovery. The brain 
had been injured. 

‘“‘It was a mistake from first to last, 
Selina,’”? he murmured a short time 
afterwards. . 

“Jt was my fault. Forgive me, 
dearest Charles,’’ she responded. 

Then she kissed him passionately, 
and the words ‘‘My darling’ came to 
his lips. 

Thus mutual love sprang up for a 
moment amid the dews of death. 

Yes, death! the awful reality was 
there. Before another day dawned 
Selina was a widow, her boy fatherless, 
and she would have gladly sacrificed 
position, riches, diamonds—nay, life 
itself—to recall the soul of him she had 
lost to its calm, cold, white tabernacle 
of clay. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


A GIRLS’ EXAMINATION IN 
SCRIPTURAL KNOWLEDGE. 


A HE following 
specimens of 
schoolgirls’ 
answers to ex- 
§ amination 
papers on 
Scriptural knowledge 

are given by one of 
Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors of schools :— 





In explanation of the 
verse, ‘‘ Weeping may 
endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morn- 
ing,” a pupil teacher 
writes— 

“In the night every- 
thing looks dark and 
gloomy, and so when 
we are in trouble from 
sin, it is like the night 
season ; but when we are 

cheered by being in 
 God’s favour it is like 
the bright morning, after 


the dark and gloomy night has passed away.” 


Another writes— 


“The night means the life in this world, 
and the morning that in the world to come. 
The Psalmist David most probably is think- 
ing of the cares and troubles which are in 
this world and which he had undergone, and 
contrasting them with the rest and joy that 
await those who enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


Among the Jessons to be learnt from the 
life of Daniel this is given— 


“ His example should teach us to use mode- 
ration in our diet and to be temperate. Of 
course it does not teach that we should eat 
pulse and drink water only; but whenever 
our mode of living is likely to lead us to 
sin we must give it up directly.” 


A candidate shortly sums up the lessons to 
be learnt from Daniel’s life as follows :— 


“1, Fearlessness in doing right, not caring 
what others think of us, 

‘© 2, Not to be ashamed to let others know 
that we are God’s servants. 1 
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3. Prayerfulness. 
- “a, Trust in God.” 


The following parallel between Elijah and 
John the Baptist is well given :— 


“ The Mission of Elijah. 

“ Sent to King Ahab to rebuke him. 

‘« Lived in the wildemess, 

‘Malachi prophesied, ‘ Behold I will send 
you Elijah the Prophet before the coming of 
the great and dreadful day of the Lord.’ 

“Elijah was bold for God, though it cost 
him much. 


“ The Adission of Fohn the Baptist. 
“ Sent to King Herod to rebuke him. 
“« Came preaching in the wilderness. 
“ Christ said, ‘ Elias is, indeed, come.’ 
« John feared not to tell Herod of his faults 
to the cost of his life.” 


The answers to the historical questions 
were generally fairly full and accurate, 


A girl in Standard VI. explains, from 
Psalm xxx., the error into which prosperous 
people are likely to fall, as follows :— 


“David, before his illness, had been glory- 
ing in his strength, and been self-confident. 
This he confesses in the words:—‘And in 
my prosperity I said, I shall never be moved.’ 
‘Lord, by Thy favour Thou hast made my 
mountain to stand strong, Thou didst hide 
Thy face, I was troubled.’ 


Healso knew the remedy— 


“I cried unto Thee, O Lord: and unto the 
Lord I made supplication.’ ‘Hear, O Lord, 
and have mercy upon me: Lord, be Thou my 
helper.’ 

“As it was with him so it is likely to be 
with anyone who, on becoming prosperous, 
allows self-confidence to bring about forget- 
fulness of God and His praise.” 


Another girl in Standard VI. gives our 
Lord’s teaching with regard to almsgiving as 
follows :— 


““When alms are given, it must not be 
done openly and in a spirit of pride, as the 
Pharisees did, that all men might see what 
they gave. Those men, Christ said, received 
in full their reward. So secret, indeed, were 
such deeds to be done, that Christ said, ‘ Let 
not thy right hand know what thy left doeth.’ 
Alms, too, were to be given, not simply be- 
cause it was right, but in godly pity for those 
to whom they were given, and in a Christian 
spirit. Thus, Christ said again, that anyone 
who gave only a cup of cold water to one of 
the least of His children in the name of a 
disciple, should in nowise be without his 
repvard. Thus he said that the widow’s mite 
was of more value before God than all the 
tithes and alms of the Pharisees. For she 
gave what she could because she loved charity, 
while the Pharisees gave of their abundance 
that they might be thought holy. Then 
again, alms given to anyone who requires 
them, in a Christian spirit, are looked upon as 
given to God. Thus, Christ in speaking of 
the separation of the sheep from the goats, 
commends the sheep for charitable action done 
unto Him. ‘For inasmuch as ye did it unto 
them, ye did it unto Me.’” 


A girl of twelve answers the same question 
as follows :— 

“This is the error prosperous people are 
likely to fallinto. They think in the time of 
prosperity that they can stand by themselves, 
they want help from none. Often they forget 
God ‘and think that their prosperity is the 
work of their own hands; but when sorrow 
comes, they know and feel their mistake. 
Then they know how worthless their wealth 
was without God; wealth fades away, but 
God is always the same. ‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness, and 
all these’ things shall be added unto you.’” 
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These answers show both careful teaching 
and intelligent learning of Scripture truth. 
Too often there is a mere jumble of dates and 
events crammed into the head, and long pas- 
Sages committed to memory, psalms for 
example, without any attempt at explanation. 


PLES AND TARTS. 
By Puitiis Browne. 


LL girls, I imagine, like 
making pastry. In- 
deed in a girl’s mind 
a cook is usually a 
person who can make 
a pie. If we try to 
persuade a_ girl to 
practise cookery, and 
she is inclined to yield 
to our persuasion, the 
first thing she will do 
to show her williny- 
ness will be to ofler 
to make some pies. 

On the whole I 
think she would act 
very sensibly in doing 

: this. Making pastry 
is very pleasant work, and when pies are well 
made and well baked they are very satisfactory 
things to look at as well as to eat, and they 
exist as tangible proofs of the skill of the 
maker. Somehow a pie is not such a fleet- 
ing evanescent object as a stew or a soup. 

Lhese are gencrally demolished as soon as 

they are accomplished facts, and in the course 

of a couple of hours their glory is a thing of the 
past; but pies remain (for a short time only). 

Lhey are carried off into the larder, and are 

allowed to go cold, and the cook can if she 

likes pay them a visit and look at them and 
feast her eyes on the work of her hands. 

We will therefore spend a little time in talk- 
ing over the methods to be adopted in making 
pastry ; and first we have to consider our 
utensils and materials. 

A good cook always collects together every- 
thing that she is likely to want before she 
begins to work. By this means she saves 
time. If she were to put her hands into the 
flour and then leave it and clear them while she 
fetched a rolling-pin or a dish, she would be half 
as long again over her business as she needed to 
be. She is wise when she ‘lets her head save 
her heels ’—as the saying is—by first thinking 
over and then collecting her utensils and in- 
gredients and putting them in one place, so 
that they will be at hand when wanted. 

In order to make pastry # is necessary to 
have a pastry board, a rolling pin, a flour 
dredger, a knife, some flour, salt, butter, or 
sweet dripping, water, an egg or two, a little 
sugar, and, if approved, some baking powder. 
There must be also a clean basin, some pie 
dishes, tartlet tins, baking sheets, and either 
meat, fruit, jam, or whatever else is intended 
to constitute the contents of the pies or tarts. 
With these contents, however, I have at pre- 
sent nothing to do. I shall confine myself 
entirely to the pastry. 

It is, I suppose, scarcely necessary to say to 
young ladies that every one of the utensils used 
in making pastry must be scrupulously clean ; 
that goes without any saying. 

Pastry boards are usually made of common 
wood; although superior boards are made of 
box-wood. Marble slabs are, however, much 
better than boards to roll pastry upon, be- 
cause they are cold; and in orde” to make 
pastry light and puffy it is very desirable that 
the paste should be kept cool. It is on this 
account that a cool light hand is wanted, and 
that pastry should be made in a cool place. 
When a marble slab is not to be had, a large 
slate, or even a smooth tile, is sometimes 
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made to fill its place. Girls will find that 
their hands will be cooler if washed in hot 
water a few minutes before setting to work. 
The best biscuit flour is usually taken for 
making pastry. When superior pies are 
wanted, however, it is worth while to use what 
is called Vienna flour, which is flour that has 
been passed through silken sieves in order to 
make it very fine. This flour is a good deal 
more cxpensive than biscuit flour, and it makes 
finer, lighter pastry. For ordinary purposes, 
however, the biscuit flour will be quite good 
enough. 

As with Vienna flour, so with eggs. Eggs 
are not needed for ordinary pastry, and very 
good pies and tarts may be made without 
them, but at the same time an egg and a few 
drops of lemon-juice improve pastry. They 
male it more elastic, more workable, and also 
make it look and taste richer. It would, 
however, be far better to leave out an egg 
altogether rather than to use one that was not 
quite sweet and good, 

There is a great deal of difference of opinion 
about the use of baking-powderin making cakes 
and pastry. l’or my own part, 1am in favour of 
baking-powder for ordinary purposes. For 
one thing, its use is to be recommended on 
economical grounds, because less butter or 
shortening is needed when baking-powder is 
used. Also baking-powder makes pastry 
lighter, and consequently more digestible. it 
must be remembered, however, that when 
baking-powder is used the pastry should be 
mixed quickly and baked as soon as possible 
after it 1s mixed. 

There are four kinds of pastry in constant 
use amongst us: puff paste, short paste, suet 
crust for boiled puddings, and what is called 
hot-water paste for raised pies. Puff paste is 
considered the best of these; it is the richest 
and lightest, most difficult to make, and very 
indigestible. A good course of puff paste 
would, I should think, be enough to give an 
elephant dyspepsia. Nevertheless, it is very 
much liked, and I expect the girls would be 
disappointed if I did not describe how it 
should be made. There is one consideration 
that may encourage us in trying it, and that is 
that if we can make good puff paste we can 
make all other kinds of pastry. 1t will not do, 
however, for us to be discouraged if our first 
attempt is not successful. Nothing but prac- 
tice will give skill in this direction. 

It is always a great help to understand the 
idea of a thing as well as the method. The 
idea in puff pastry is to have the butter and 
the paste separate, so that the pastry shall 
form a kind of sandwich, in which very thin 
light layers of paste shall be separated from 
each other by layers of butter, and the lighter 
and thinner these layers can be made the 
better the puff paste is. A very clever 
cook, once said that puff paste to be per- 
fect must consist of eighty-four thin films of 
paste, alternated with eighty-three of butter. 
I do not think there are many cooks who 
could achieve these conditions. But at any 
rate girls will understand that is the ideal, 
and the nearer they can approach to it the 
more successful they will be. 

It is for the purpose of keeping these films 
perfect and separate that the pastry is cooled 
between the ‘‘turns.” If the paste were to 
be sticky and the butter hot, the films could 
not be kept distinct; therefore, between the 
rollings or turns puff paste is put away on ice 
or in a cool place, that the layers may become 
firm and not mix together in a mass. In 
winter time ice may be dispensed with, and 
the pastry can be put in a cool larder for half 
an hour. But in summer time it is very 
desirable that ice should be at hand. 

Now as to the method to beadopted. Sup- 
posing we wished to make a quantity of puff 
paste sufficient for a small pie, we should take 
a quarter of a pound ef flour which has been 


sifted and is thoroughly dry, » small pinch of 
salt, the yolk of one egg, a quarter of a pound 
of butter which has been squeezed in a cloth 
to free it from moisture, and six or eight drops 
of lemon-juice. We pile the flour on the 
pastry board or slab, and mix the salt with it, 
make a little well in the centre, and put into it 
the egg yolk and lemon-juice. We now with 
two fingers of the right hand draw the flour 
into the egg yolk, and add very gradually as 
much water as is required to mix the whole, 
till the paste is of the consistency of the butter. 
When this point is reached the paste should 
be worked and kneaded on the slab till it feels 
smooth, soft, and elastic, when it may be left 
untouched for a minute or two. 

The next thing to be done is to flour the 
slab lightly, put the paste upon it, flour this 
also, and roll it gently till it is large enough 
to hold the squeezed butter. If too much 
flour is used the pastry will be spoilt. We 
then place the butter in the centre of the 
paste, and fold the four sides over to cover it 
completely. We make the edges meet by 
pressing them together, and put the paste 
thus prepared upon ice or in a cool place for 
about ten minutes. We now roll it till itis 
about the third of an inch thick, and in doing 
this we must be careful that the butter does 
not break through the paste in any direction. 
Also we must remember to have the paste 
straight before us, and to roll it straight, 
otherwise the flakes will be one-sided. We 
then fold the paste into three equal parts, 
flatten it lightly with the rolling-pin again, 
then turn it round so that we leave the rough 
edges towards us, and roll it again, fold it, 
and put it away for a quarter of an hour, and 
repeat until it has had seven tums or rolls, 
and been put upon ice three times, or alter 
every other turn. When the last turn has 
been given we again leave it im a cold place 
for a few minutes, roll it {ill it is © quarter 
of an inch thick, and it is ready for use. 

Pastry thus made will rise to five times its 
original height. 

‘When a girl has once learnt to make puff 
pastry well she may vary her method a little, 
without doing much harm ; that is to say, she 
may use rather less butter, or rather more 
flour, or in cold weather she may shorten the 
time allowed for cooling; her experience will 
enable her to decide how far she may depart 
from the regulated routine. It will be obvious 
that the method I have described is rather a 
troublesome one. It need not be so, how- 
ever, if other cooking is being done at the 
time, for nothing can be easier than to put 
the pastry away, proceed with other work, 
then at the right time fetch it out, give it a 
roll, put it away again, and repeat until its 
finished. 

Ihave known cooks make very good flaky 
pastry without putting it to cool at all. They 
simply made the paste, rolled it out, divided 
the butter into equal portions, spread one 
portion upon the paste as they would spread 
butter upon bread, floured it well, folded it 
over, and rolled it; then buttered, floured, 
and rolled it again until the requisite quantity 
of butter had been used. If there were lume 
to let it lie they would seize the oppor 
tunity of doing so, but otherwise they wo 
leave it. ; 

It will be understood that puff paste 1s used 
for superior pastry of all kinds, meat pies, 
tarts, patties, and vol-au-vents. There 15: 
however, an easier way of making superic. 
pastry which answers excellently for ples af 
tarts. The following is the method adoptes 
in making it. Take half a pound of flou, = 
ounces of butter, a pinch of salt, six drops 
lemon-juice, and the yolk of an egg. tie 
the ingredients as for true puff paste; that is 
squeeze the butter to free it from moistur : 
and be sure that the flour is dry and sille” 
Chop the butter in the flour with a ipile 


then pile the flour on the board ; make a well 
in the centre, and put into it the salt, egg, 
yolk, and lemon-juice. Add the water gradu- 
ally, and mix it in lightly with the fingers, to 
make a light not over stiff paste. Flour the 
rolling-pin and the board to prevent the pastry 
sticking, but do not put too much flour in, or 
the pastry will be spoilt. Roll it well three 
times, and after each roll fold it in two and 
turn it with the rough edges to the front. If 
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it makes a crackling sound as it is being 
rolled it isa sign that it is good. If liked, 
this pastry may be made with half a pound of 
flour, four ounces of butter, half a tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder, and dripping may 
be used instead of butter. 

Short paste is used more than puff paste ; 
it is suitable for fruit pies and tartlets. The 
idea with it is to rub the shortening into the 
flour before making up the paste. Short paste 
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is more wholesome and much more easily made 
than puff paste. It may be made to be most 
delicious if only pains, good ingredients, and 
a light cool hand are brought to the work. 
I am afraid, however, that space will not 
permit me to speak of it to-day; so I will 
reserve it, as well as suet paste, and hot- 
water paste for the raised pies which are so 
popular at this time of the year, till our next 
lesson. 
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HURRIED VISITS. 


“ DRESS yourself, and run for your life, 
child, and see what it is! God help us!”’ 
Said Evan, as soon as he could collect 
his thoughts. 

“Uncle Laban and Cousin Meredith 
are safe. It was nearly eight o’clock 
when they left last night,’’ returned 
shivering, shuddering May. 

There’s no knowing, child. Run 
you and see what it is.’ 
, May dressed as quickly as her tremb- 
fi limbs would let her, and, with a 
hokage «prayer to the Most High for 
elp in this awful moment, left the 
Ouse. Evan and Peggy were nearly 
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dressed when she looked in upon them, 


and bade her hasten. The purple 
glory that comes before the rising 
sun was just pouring over the East, 
and the twittering birds were rousing 
up to welcome it as she ran down 
the garden and took the short cut 
to the pit through the oak wood. She 
heeded not the awakening eyes of the 
bluebells, hyacinths, and wood anenomes 
as they glanced sleepily at her from their 
mossy, dew-besprinkled beds. She saw 
not the masses of primroses in their 
nests at the roots of the trees; she 
paused not to discover if the violets 
beneath the hazel bushes were sweet 
or scentless; but she hurried on and 
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on while 
the sun was 

slowly rising. 
She was so breath- 
less and excited that 

she knew not that her 
hastily-tied hat and handker- 

chief fell off by the way and _re- 
mained on the mossy path behind her. 
But for the sudden blaze of light that 
dispersed the shadows she would scarcely 
have been conscious of the day; but as 
she emerged from the wood, the sky, 
mountains, trees, and meads were 
glowing beneath the golden and royally 
scattered gifts of the monarch of the 
morning. 

Daylight enabled her to distinguish a 
crowd of people down below round about 
the pit that she had first seen when her 
grandfather drove her home and Mere- 
dith ran down to look at her some eight 
years before. Why did the scene arise to 
her memory at that moment? She had 
heard of explosions in the mines, but 
although there had been many serious 
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sccidents, there had been no actual 
explosion during her stay at Derwen. 
She paused in terror of what she might 
see if she went on. But she overcame 
her fears, and ran down the grassy 
sward to the blackened area of the pit. 
She heard Uncle Laban’s voice, which 
reassured her, but saw nothing of 
Mered’ h. Colliers were hurrying to 
and fro, and some whom she recognised 
as overmen, like Laban, were there, 
while many women and children stood 
about with scared and anxious faces. 
She slipped in amongst them, and saw 
men descending the shaft. She fancied 
Uncle Laban was going down after 
them, but he did not. She waited in 
the hope of being able to speak to him, 
but he was too much occupied, so she 
asked one of the women what it was. 
For answer she only heard that no one 
knew as yet, but the husbands, sons, or 
fathers of all assembled there were 
below. 

‘* Do you know where Cousin Meredith 
is?’’ asked May, with faltering voice. 

‘‘ Down there too,’’ was the answer. 

Her sudden increase of terror was 
subdued by hope, for almost while she 
spoke the steam-engine, the snorting 
noise of which she disliked so much, 
drew up a corf or basket into the middle 
of the shaft, which, being landed, she 
found contained human beings. These 
were half a dozen boys, all black with 
the soot of the explosion, but apparently 
uninjured. Little Davy was amongst 
them. All but he were seized upon by 
expectant mothers with cries of joy and 
thankfulness. 

‘Dai! Dai Bach, come here!’’ cried 
May, as Uncle Laban and others began 
to question the bigger lads. 

He heard her appeal, and stumbled 
towards her. At this moment Uncle 
Laban perceived her, but was too busy 
to speak to her. 

“What is it, Dai Bach? Your face 
is scorched,’”’ said May. 

**T don’t know, I don’t know,” he 
replied, shaking his head piteously. 
‘‘\We boys went down to work at five. 
Says one, ‘Let’s have a spree,’ and I 
took out my gewgaw (jewsharp) and 
began to play, and they began to dance 
just there at the bottom of the shaft. 
And in the midst of our spree we heard 
a great noise, and a scorching blast 
rushed past us, and we fell down for 
dead, crying out ‘’Tis a ’splosion.’ 
And all the rest are far in the mine, and 
dead perhaps by this time, as we should 
be if we hadn’t stopped for a spree. 
And father’s there! father’s there !”’ 

The boy began to cry, unmindful of 
his own hurt. 


“And Cousin Meredith?’’ asked 
May, faintly. 
“‘T don’t knew about him. I was 


abed till five, when we went down. But 
father’s there,’’ 

‘* Pray for i$m, Dai Bach. 
oh, dear!’ wailed May. 

But her wailing ceased when Uncle 
‘Laban approached. 

‘Run for linen to Derwen Fawr. 
They have not heard. Keep father and 
mother at home. Tell ’Lizbeth to be 
quiet. Send somebody to Leah,’’ he 
said, all in a breath, 


Oh, dear! 
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‘And cousin Meredith?’’ asked terri- 
fied May... 

‘‘In God’s hands, like the rest, my 
girl,’ was the reply, as Laban turned to 
look down the black shaft after the corf, 
which was again descending. 

May knew not how she was to do all 
uncle Laban’s bidding, but she felt that 
her first duty was to tell Mrs. Richards, 
so she ran off to their house. This lay 
more in a hollow than the other houses, 
and the report of the explosion had not 
reached it. It was between seven and 
eight when May arrived with the news, 
and the ladies were not down, though 
the eight o’clock breakfast was in 
preparation. She found her friend 
Susan in the passage, tray in hand, and 
she almost let it fallwhen she saw May’s 
horrified face. 

“‘An explosion. The pit. They will 
want linen. Please to tell the ladies,’’ 
was all May could gasp forth. 

The alarm was soon given, and she 
was surrounded by Mrs. Richards and 
her daughters, who were mostly in 
dressing-gowns, 

*‘What is the matter, May?’’ asked 
Edith, who came first. 

“‘T scarcely know, Miss Edith,’’ 
gasped May, recovering self-possession 
with breath. ‘‘ But there is something 
terrible at the pit. We were all 
awakened by the explosion. Cousin 
Meredith, and Dai Bach’s father, and 
cousin Leah’s husband, and I know not 
who else, are all down. Uncle Laban 
sent me here to tell you, and ask for 
linen. Even Dai Bach and the boys 
who are saved are scorched by the 
blast.” 

By this time Mrs. Richards was also 
at May’s side. 

‘We must telegraph for your father. 
Send off to town at once. Go to the pit, 
Maria. We will see to the linen, oil, 
and everything. Don’t cry, May; 
perhaps it is not so bad as it sounds. 
When these things happen in a small 
pit like ours the sound is often worse 
than the reality. Give her some break- 
fast, Susan.’’ 

‘*Thank you, ma’am, but I could not 
eat, and I am to go straight back 
home,’’ said May, struggling for com- 
posure. 

Indeed there was little time or in- 
clination for eating that day. Still 
Idith forced a piece of bread and butter 
into her hand, as she left the house as 
rapidly as she came. She met Nathan, 
a man who worked on her grandfather’s 
little farm, who told her that one of his 
boys was in the pit. Still the farm 
labour must go on. So she found 
Peggy busy, and Evan preparing to 
leave the house, yet dawdling about, 
awaiting her arrival. 

‘Thou hast been long, child, What 
is it all?’’ he asked. 

She told him what she knew. He sat 
down for a moment, while Peggy stood 
aghast, shaking like a leaf, and ex- 
claiming— 

‘Meredith! and it ’ould be the death 
of his mother if anything happened to 
him! Twm, the Cross Roads, and 
Leah laid by with her third baby! Dai 
Bach! and he nobody in the world but 
his father!” 


May first laid a hand on Evan’, 
shoulder, then looked appealingly at 
Peggy and put her arms round her, 

‘““They may all be safe, great. 
grandfather. Let us try to hope til] 
we know the worst, grandmother,”’ she 
said. 

“ Right, child, and thou hast much‘to 
do,’’ replied Evan, uncovering his face, 
‘““Give her some breakfast, mother, 
before she goes to see after the rest, 


and bring us word again. We are 
better at home. Only in the way 
there.”’ 


“T couldn’t eat, dear great-grand- 
father.”’ 

‘Thou must, child.’’ 

May was so accustomed to obey that 
she tried to swallow some tea, which 
was keeping hot by the fire, and to cat 
the bread and butter which she stil] 
unconsciously held in her hand. 

“You must have your breakfast, 
too,’ she said, glancing from her 
grandparents to the untouched food on 
the table, spread as usual. 

They sat down, but it was almost a 
mockery. It refreshed May, however, 
slight as was the meal, and she once 
more set off, followed by her grand- 
father’s blessing. 

She sped on, through the wood again 
and up the ravine, where, it will be 
remembered, Meredith once carried her. 
When she reached Tygwyn, the house 
wasempty. There was the bechive chair, 
which shg had seldom before seen un- 
tenanted he aunt ’ Lizbeth, staring alone 
at the fire, and there were the pretty toys 
of the dead children surrounding the 
walls. 

“Oh! if cousin Meredith should 
be taken, too, what will become of 
aunt ’Lizbeth?’’ thought May, as she 
stood in the centre of the deserted 
room, the tears streaming down her 
cheeks. 

She ran on to another house, higher 
up the ravine; that, too, was empty. 
But the next was tenanted. Here she 
found Little Davy with one of the 
other boys who came up with him from 
the pit. The mother of the latter had 
brought them both home with her, and 
was attending to their scorched faces 
and hands, which were not, however, 
very badly hurt.’ No news had reached 
her since they left the mouth of the 

it. 

: “Now I’m going back to see after 
father. Thank you, Pal, fach,” said 
Davy, leaving the house with May. 

«T must go on to cousin Leah,” said 
the latter. ‘Come to Derwen Fach, 
Dai, if—-if—"’ and so they parted. 

Leaving the ravine fo the left, she 
found herself on the little mountain. 
This wild spot was scattered with colliers 
cottages, one of the most respectable of 
which was Leah’s, for her husband was 
one of the master men, as they art 
called, and in good pay. He was also 
one of the disaffected. There welt 
many cross roads on the mountat, 
one of which May took, but she met ne 
one. ‘All are at the pit,’’ she thought, 
as she hurried on to Leah’s house. 

She found her, as she knew she must, 
in bed, with a baby a week old by Ce 
side, and two children at play 10 the 


kitchen. A neighbour was nursing her 
and taking charge of them. 

“Cousin May! cousin May!’’ shouted 
the -children; but she, who loved them 


dearly, ‘yet passed them by unnoticed,. 


and went to their mother’s bedroom. 


“What has brought you here so- 


eatly ??*-asked Leah. ‘* Why, the oaks 
must have fallen, at least:. Look at 
baby!’’ Then catching sight of May’s 
scared face, she sat up in bed, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ What’s the matter ?”’ 

“Uncle Laban sent me, cousin,’ 
gasped May. 

‘“Yes—what for? Have they struck, 
and is Twm at the head of it ?”’ 

“No—not that. But there 
accident.”’ 

‘What accident ? 
or father, or mother, or what? 
you speak out, girl ?”’ 

‘Tt is something in the pit. Several 
boys have come up safe, and we 
hope ——”’ 

Here May broke down, for she had 
lost hope. 

“Tt is a visitation of Providence,’’ 
shrieked Leah. ‘‘I told him so. I 
knew how it would be. Speak out, 
May.” 

It was difficult for May to speak out, 
but she told the little she knew, softening 
itas best she might, and holding Leah’s 
hand. While she was so doing, Rachel 
came in, white as death. Seeing May 
she’seemed relieved. 

“If you would run to mother while I 
stay I should be thankful,’’? she said. 
“She sent ‘me here to Leah.’’ 

‘“‘Whereis:she ?’’? asked May. ‘The 
house was empty when I was there a 
little while ago.”’ 

‘She would go to the pit, and when 
we were there she nearly fainted, and I 
got her home again, I don’t know how. 
Miss Sophy is with her now. Father and 
alot more went down and were nearly 
suffocated with the smoke and dust, but 
they are. sure there is no fire behind. 
They got a little way down the passage, 
and found it blocked up. Father and 
some of them came up again, and went 
back with picks’ and gads, and every- 
thing to tryto clear the way. He fancied 
he heard a voice, but he wasn’t sure. 
Over a hundred men and boys are down, 
and all the women are crowding to the 
pit. : 
“And Twm is there,’’? sobbed Leah, 
while her children, who had followed their 
aunt, climbed ‘upon her bed. 

“And cousin Meredith ?”’ whispered 
May, interrogatively, as she stood ready 
to depart. 

“Yes, silly that he was,’ replied 
Rachel. ‘\Vhen father and he came 
home last night he said he wasn’t 
happy about: the state of affairs, and 
Wanted to.seeinté'them atonce. If this 
sirike;.wasito happen, he thought the 
men would likely plot in the mine, and 

€ would do his-best to advise them for 
their good. So he had his supper and a 
nap, and went away in spite of mother’s 
Prayers,’’: 

“Good-bye, cousin Leah. I think 
We shall have comfort by-and-by,”’ said 

lay, putting her arm round poor Leah’s 
heck and kissing her. ‘Let me look 
at baby before I go,” 


is an 


Is it my husband, 
Can’t 
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This recalled the mother to the 
child, and in displaying the tiny in- 
fant. Leah found, already, some of 
May’s comfort, though: ‘much»overlaid 
‘With anxiety. a Fy i 
“When May again reached..Tewyn 
*Lizbeth was seated-in:the béehive chair, 
surrounded by.women.:: MissjSophy was 
still there, and. much:conrersation was 
going.on. -Aunt ’Lizbeth’siicompanions 
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belonged to the men who-had slept at 
‘home the previous night'and were now 
engaged in striving to clear the passage 
to the mine. May made her way 
through them to her aunt. 25). 4. . 

‘“‘Leah and the baby are. well; Aunt 
*Lizbeth,’’ she said... Ae i 

What's that tome; and: Meredith 
dead in the mine, and Laban’ gone down 
to kill himself too!’ wailed ’Lizbeth. 
‘‘And I who have buriéd seven, two 
full grown from the pit, three babes in 
arms, and two growing up. like young 
lambs! Hach y fi! Hach y fi!” 

‘There, come you, ’Lizbeth. You'll 
be seeing Meredith walk in by now,’ 
comforted the women. 

‘“‘T will go now you are come, May,”’ 
said Miss Sophy. ‘One of my sis- 
ters has gone to see Peggy,’’ and she 
left, followed gradually by the other 
visitors. 

Thus May was left alone with Aunt 
Lizbeth during Rachel's protracted 
absence, 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Kren SCENT IN Docs. — Some dogs are 
remarkable for possessing a wonderfully keen 
sense of smell, and by means of it will trace 
individuals after having been allowed to sniff 
round any garment that has been.worn by 
them. Nelson gave me a sample of his talents 
in this line which might have been disagreeable 
in its consequences. His master’s family 
left home on a visit, and, for a fortnight, the 
house was closed. Being one of the very few 
persons with whom Nelson was friendly, I 
volunteered to feed him during the absence of 
his owners. On week days the workmen 
were busy in shop and yards ; but on Sundays 
the place was deserted by human beings, and 
the neighbours wondered I durst go alone, 
place the food close to the fierce animal, and 
then repass him to fill his trough with fresh 
water. On the second Sunday, the day being 
cold, I threw a soft woollen shawl round my 
head, leaving little of my face exposed, 
entered the yard, placed the food on the 
ground, and took up the pail to fetch water 
from the pump.. I did not speak; but I 
noticed Nelson sniffing curiously at the bottom 

‘ of my dress, and as I passed on with the pail, 
the huge beast sprang at’my throat. Fortu- 
nately he seized, not my flesh, but the woollen 
shawl, which he dragged off. .I:can hardly 


' understand how I kept my:presence of: mind ; 
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but I felt no fear at the moment. I gave Nelson 
a sound cuff with my disengaged hand and said, 
“You stupid old fellow, don’t you know me ?” 
It was quite touching to see the change in the 
old dog. He crouched at ‘my: feet, licked my 
very shoes, then ventured to my hands, and 
showered doggish caresses on! me, “seeming 
by every action to implore pardon for his 
mistake. I could not withstand this, so I 
patted his big head and made friends again. 
But how did it happen that Nelson acted so 
strangely? Iwas a girl at that time, and occa- 
sionally a partially worn dress of my mother’s 
was “‘made down” forme, On that,Sunday I 
wore, for the first time, a black silk which had 
been thus adapted. My muffled, face, pre- 
vented Nelson from recognising “me, and on 


“sniffing at my dress he found the smell of my 


garments strange also} hencé, deceived in sight 
and scent, he took.me for a‘stranger: _ I never 
felt afraid of Nelson ‘afterwards; but my 
mother was: not a little relieved when the 
return of his. mistress ‘removed me from the 
post of; purveyor..to a dog that was so very 
particular about his acquaintances, _ 

PARROT ACQUAINTANCES.—GREY POLLy. 
—Most of my bird friends haye been parrots, 
and of these I have’ owned rather a large 
number, having had many presents from sea- 
faring relatives. The 'best/we ever had was 
brought from the Cape -by my. uncle, a naval 
officer, who cagmmanded an East Indiaman in 
the days when iron shipbuilding had not been 
thought of, and England’s “ wooden walls” 
were the only ones known, Polly ‘was a, beau- 
tiful dove or ash-coloured bird,’ with a superb 
scarlet tail, and was a very accomplished crea- 
ture. She could whistle, sing, ‘talk, and laugh 
with great distinctness and'jin~the most 
amusing style. She called every::member of 
my uncle's family by name, and;when the boys 
were going to bed.always insisted: on bidding 
each “good night.” If the lads omitted this 
ceremony she would scream after them, “Wil- 
liam, John, kiss Polly.;' good :night,”’ until she 
compelled the to come back and do the 


polite. Many of our visitors were also recog- 


nised and saluted by’’Polly as ‘soon as they 
appeared;;; One old lady: was. much - dis- 
liked by wy aunt’s patlour-maid, and when 
poor old Mrs. Jones dropped'in early in the 
afternoon, and took out her knitting, with the 
evident intention of staying tea, \Mary would 
say, in a grumbling ‘tone, ‘‘There’s that old 
Mrs. Jones come again; I wonder-who wants 
her.” . Polly had heard this remark so often 
that it had become fixed on her memory, and 
one. day, when the old lady came in, she 
called out, ‘‘ There’s that old Mrs. Jones come 
again; I wonder. who wants her!” My 
aunt’s face became scarlet when she heard 
Polly’s salutation; for she feared the friend, 
whom, she: really esteemed, would think we 
had taught the bird to say this in order to 
annoy her. Happily, Mrs. Jones not being 
very quick at hearing, did not catch the pur- 
port of the remark. She.only heard her own 
name mixed up with Polly’s speeeh, and ap- 

eared rather gratified than otherwise that the 

ird knew and noticed her. This parrot was 
not. shut up in a cage, but always stood on a 
handsome perch, with every possible bird con- 
venience. She was particularly fond of dis- 
coursing to the parlourmaid, and when she 
saw her preparing for a meal, used to call out, 
“Mary, Polly some !”” to which the girl usu- 
ally replied, ‘‘ Polly must wait.” On a warm 
summer afternoon Mary was specially busy. 
There were visitors, and her hands were fully 
employed. Polly’s oft-preferred petition ob- 
tained only one reply... At last the bird’s 

atience was exhausted, and, as Mary passed 
fer perch, Polly snatched off the girl’s smart 
cap with her hooked beak, dropped it on the 
ground as far away from the owner as pos- 
sible, and then in.a mournful voice echoed her 


words, ‘Polly. must wait.” 
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IN CONTRAST. 


By Mrs. G. Linnaus Banks. 


\ SAILING over sunlit seas, 
y Sauntering ’neath summer trees, 
Gathering the flowerets fair 

Brightly blooming here and there, 
In the glory and the glow, 
Who anticipates the snow ? 
Girlhood, manhood, in its prime 
Think not of life’s winter-time. 


From the ship in Arctic zone 
Wintering wearily alone, 

Frozen up in fields of ice, 

Closely wedged as in a vice, 
Backward, forward, looks the tar, 
To the sunny home afar ; 

So beneath life’s snowy cope 
Age hath retrospect—and hope. 
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SOME USEFUL HINTS ON SURGERY. 


jun I was a little boy at 
#/ my first school the Bible 
was one of our text-books. 
It was the first history ever 
I had read, and I was 
naturally much interested 
in its heroes and heroines. 
David, I know, seemed to 
my mind just the beau- 
ideal of all a boy should 
be, and when I read of the brave and un- 
daunted manner in which he attacked and 
slew Goliath, I-determined to emulate him, 
at least, so far as the sling and the stone 
went, and I succeeded so well that in three 
weeks after I first commenced practice, I 
smashed my poor sister’s arm. Of course, I 
was not aiming at Nellie, and the greater the 
pity, because I never did hit anything that I 
aimed at. On this particular occasion I was 
aiming at a farmer’s ox in a distant field; this 
was very wicked, but when I saw Nellie drop 
down and faint with the pain, I thought she 
was dead, and wrung my hands and wept 
aloud and danced frantically around her. This 
probably relieved my own feelings, but it could 
not have done Nellie much good, and had I 
known then only a very little of what I know 
now, I would have acted differently. But 
what / did then is just precisely what nine out 
of every ten young people do daily, when an 
accident occurs to a brother, sister, or play- 
mate. To render assistance promptly hardly 
ever occurs to them. 

“Oh! but,” some of my readers may ex- 
claim, ** we don’t knew what to do in cases of 
emergency,” 

You are quite right; and therefore I am 
going to tell you in this paper and in the 
next what is the best and safest way to deal 
with little accidents, and 1 am quite sure you 
will listen to what I have to say with plea- 
se and derive some profit therefrom as 
well. 

Now the most alarming of all little acci- 
dents, in the eyes of young folks, are those 
that are accompanied by the effusion of blood, 
so I will take them first. The simplest of 
these is bleeding at the nose. Sometimes, in 
the®case of stout, rosy-faced children, this is 
salutary, but it proves that they are making 
blood too quickly, that they are in reality not 
strong, so the general health should be seen 
to, and plenty of exercise taken. As to medi- 
cine, laxatives should be given and some 
simple tonic. When bleeding at the nose 
occurs from a blow, or if it be excessive from 
Whatever cause, means must be taken to stop 
it. The sufferer must' not remain in a warm 
room ; going out into the cool fresh air will 
often of itself suffice to stop the bleeding. If 
it does not, then the nose and brow ought to be 
bathed in the coldest water procurable. The 
"pright position should be maintained, the 
head thrown well back, the arms raised, and 
either ice or a cold piece of iron or steel 
applied to the spine. 
cuts or wounds, as a rule, require very 
a trextment. First and foremost, do not 
be alarmed at the sight of a litle blood; there 
'S NO Canger, unless it be of a very bright red 
enone aod spurts out in jets; that would 
— that an artery had been cut; but even 
hae bg post not give way to fear. All you 
by sh - : to apply pressure on the wound 
oe dieal of your thumbs, and send for a 
dtd i i or surgeon, If a simple cut or 
with ost or and lacerated, it must be washed 
is dens water and a bit of sponge before it 

up, and if any dirt or foreign matter, 
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such as sand or glass, be init, that must be 
very carefully removed ; then cut two or three 
pleces of sticking plaster, about as long as 
your little finger, and no wider, heat them 
one by one before the fire, and one by one 
apply them over the wound, just to keep the 
edges gently together. After you have applied 
one, you must not put the next close to it; 
you have to leave room between every piece, 
for amy matter that may form, to afterwards 
find vent. Apply over this a little lint, made 
by stretching a piece of old, cleanly washed 
linen tight, and scraping it with a knife ; over 
all a bandage must be put, and you must 
keep a wound like this clean, but do not dis- 
turb the dressing more than isactually required. 
If it seems angry, a bit of clean surgeon’s 
lint dipped in water, with a piece of oiled 
silk over it, makes a very ae oa dressing. 
A simple even cut may be bound up with the 
blood, which, by keeping the air from it, 
hermetically seals it, and it will heal thus 
without further trouble. 

A bitten tongue often bleeds profusely, 
and gives great pain. Wash the mouth with 
the coldest water, in which some powdered 
alum has been mixed, and continue doing so 
until the bleeding stops. 

When the skin has been torn or grazed off 
any part of the hands, arms, or legs, the 
bleeding is sometimes difficult to stop. Cold 
water may be sufficient to do this, if not, 
tincture of iron should be applied. This 
tincture of iron is the same tonic (called steel 
drops) which I so often recommend pale and 
delicate girls to use, in the proportion of ten 
to fifteen drops three times a day in a little 
cold water. So you see it is a handy thing 
to have in the house for more reasons than 
one. Scalp-wounds, or wounds in the head, 
require somewhat different treatment. If in 
the forehead, the usual sticking plaster dress- 
ing and a bandage will suffice to mend 
matters ; if in the scalp among the hair, the 
latter must be cut off all around the wound 
to admit of the application of the plaster; the 
bleeding in either case must be stopped by 
pressure, cold water, or ice. 

The youngest of my readers should know 
how to treat simple scalds and burns, for, 
small though they may be, they are exceed- 
ingly painful, and it is a gaining of half the 
battle if you can give relief. A burn or scald 
in the hands, or wrist, or fingers, if the skin 
be not blistered or broken, is relieved in a sur- 
prisingly short time by the application of a rag 
or morsel of lint wetted in turpentine. Soap 
applied to aslight burn is likewise a good 
application to remove pain. Water-dressing 
is also effective, and after the pain has been 
removed, the place may be dressed with 
simple ointment, cold cream, or glycerine. 
Another excellent application to a burned 
surface is what is called ‘carron oil,” it is 
composed of equal parts of lime water and 
olive oi], with a small quantily of turpentine. 
In all cases of severe burning medical aid 
should be summoned as soon as possible. 

If a child’s clothes catch fire, she ought 
to be thrown down at once, and a hearth-rug, 
blanket, or whatever comes handiest, rolled 
around her to extinguish the flames. "When 
anyone has the misfortune to catch fire, she 
ought at once to throw herself on the floor 
and roll about; if this plan be resorted to, 
the fire cannot spread upwards over the head, 
and life may be saved, to say nothing of 
terrible deformity. 

Children sometimes swallow boiling water, 
from a kettle for instance. In ‘a case of this 


kind all you can do is to keep the sufferer 
perfectly quiet, and give him ice to suck if 
you can procure any, and meanwhile send at 
once for a surgeon. 

Bruises are the result of direct violence ; in 
these cases, although no bones are broken and 
the skin is left intact, the small veins in the 
flesh are lacerated and blood thrown out under 
the skin, discolouration being the result. A 
black-eye is one of the simplest examples of 
a bruise, and probably one of the commonest ; 
a blow on the forehead from running against 
something hard is another; and both, simple 
though I call them, are very disfiguring, espe- 
cially in a young girl. When, then, anyone 
receives a blow which she is afraid may lead 
to discolouration of the skin, either arnica 
lotion or spirit lotion should be applied im- 
mediately and constantly for some consider- 
able time. The arnica lotion is easily made ; 
it is simply a tablespoonful of tincture of 
arnica in a small tumblerful of water; itis a 
useful application to sprains as well. Vinegar 
and water is also a very cooling lotion, in the 
proportion of one part of the former to three 
of the latter. 

A jammed finger is a most painful accident. 
Steeping the finger in very hot water is the 
most effectual method of giving relief. I may 
mention here that an incipient whitlow may 
sometimes be dispersed in the same way, pro- 
vided matter has not already formed; but 
when once this begins to burrow under the 
tendons, poultices and free lancing will bring 
the first relief. 

A blister of the skin, whether in the foot or 
hand, seems a very simple thing indeed. Yet 
nine persons out of every ten do not know 
how properly to treat it. It may be caused 
by friction of any kind—friction from a tight 
or too loose fitting shoe, or friction of the 
hand from rowing, drilling, or using tools of 
any kind. The first thing to dois to passa 
needle with a loose cotton thread throngh it. 
Cut off this thread at each side of the blister, 
and thus allow the water to run or drain out 
of the bleb; it will afterwards heal up nicely, 
but rest must be given. Now Ido not know 
that any young lady wants to harden her 
hands, even for the sake of drilling; for a soft 
hand is certainly a point of beauty ina girl. 
But if, notwithstanding this, she objects to 
have hands easily blistered let her bathe them 
morming and night for ten minutes in a quart 
of soft spring water, in which a little toilet 
vinegar and a teaspoonful of alum have been 
mixed. ‘This bath also does good in cases of 
clammy hands; but, mind you, I am not 
putting it forward as a specific, either for 
clamminess or blisters, but I do happen to 
know that it often does good. 

Blisters, or .blebs, that contain blood may 
occur on the legs or arms; they are not due 
to friction, but, on the other hand, they point 
to a vitiated state of the blood, and the 
remedies for them should be internal or con- 
stitutional ones. The blood is impoverished, 
and the steel-drop tonic will do good. Plenty 
of milk is almost acertain remedy, but it must 
be new milk and, if possible, drunk fresh and 
warm from the cow. Exercise in the open air 
will provoke an appetite and enable the girl 
who suffers from these signs of impoverished 
blood to eat well and heartily, which is ex- 
actly what nature displays those blisters to 
entice her todo. They are to be looked upon 
as small flags of distress. 

Boils are also a sign of impure and im- 
poverished blood. Some girls constantly 
suffer from them, crop after crop appearing 
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an‘] causing great distress, because they are 
not only disfiguring, especially if in the face, 
but very painful as well. ‘These boils also 
point to a state of the blood which sadly needs 
reform; indeed, the general health of girls who 
suffer in this way is at a very low ebb. Every- 
thing, then, should be done that tends to in- 
crease the strength and purify the blood. 
Simple laxatives, such as cream of tartar or 
Gregory’s powder, should be taken twice or 
thrice aweek, The digestion should be care- 
fully attended to, nothing being eaten that is 
in the least likely to disagree, and not too 
much of anything caten at one time. Exercise 
in the open air should be abundant, but not 
fatiguing, and the soap bath taken every day. 
(I have already described the method of taking 
this bath in THE Girt’s OWN Paprr.) Tonic 
medicines should be taken ako, say a tea- 
spoontul or more of quinine wine three times 
a day and ten drops of the tincture of 
iron, 

Touching the little boils three or four times 
a day with a drop or two of Goulard water, 
and suffering it to dry on, may tend to keep 
them back, or hot water may be tried. 

A stye is simply a small painful boil on the 
eyelid; it should be bathed three or four times 
a day with warm milk and water, and a poul- 
tice applied at night. As soon as it points, 

. great relief will be gained by pricking it with 
a fine but perfectly new sewing needle. 





WHAT THE FLOWERS SAY. 
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* Ts there any moral shut within the bosom of 
the rose ?’—Zennyson. 
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which is 
more interesting 
still, They are 
almost all sur- 
ti rounded by a halo 
BY: of human thought, and we 
Ye find in them—or fancy we 
= " find in them, which is much 
| ee the same thing—an“approach to 
human expression. We speak of 
them as possessing pride, modesty, boldness, 
delicacy, as inspired by joy, sorrow, and ambi- 
tion. We give them a voice.and a language. 

We do not, of course, always know what 
they say. You remember the man in the 
fairy tale who had the gift of understanding 
the speech of animals, but lost it through telling 
the secret to his wife. Now it is not unlikely 
that the exact language spoken by the flowers, 
if ever it was known, has been lost in some 
such fashion. We comprehend it very imper- 
fectly, guessing at it as we might guess at the 
specch, of our dogs and cats. 

Some people can never understand its 
meaning, any more than they can make out 
what is told by any of the other wonders of 
nature, Such are not desirable acquaintances 
at all. Keep far away, says a wise man, from 
those who have no sympathy for flowers. 

The great thing requisite is to be in love 
with what is beautiful, and to have an open 
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and tender heart. To all happy natures of 
whom this is the description flowers say 
strange things, and birds and beasts make sur- 
prising revelations. 

The object of this article is to speak of the 
language of flowers as it is at present under- 
stood. By the matter-of-fact this language 
has been held of small account, and has often 
been sadly misrepresented, but, girls, to speak 
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THE Moss ROSE. 


seriously, it contains a genuine truth to which 
good sense will not refuse attention. The 
more the things of nature are mixed up with 
our own spiritual being the more interesting, 
the more enjoyable, the more beautiful the 
world will appear. Connect things with 
thoughts, then things are truly valuable. 

If the study of the language of flowers did 


nothing more than send you to the garden - 


and the fields, it would not be an unsatisfac- 
toryresult. The value of the open air is not 
half understood, and how few, after all these 
years, have discovered that there is more 
genuine happiness to be obtained in the 
healthy round of rural life than amidst all the 
bustle of society. 

There is a great deal of poetry still left in 
the country, though perhaps not quite so 
much—and the more’s the pity—as in the 
olden time, when ‘ the elves danced full oft in 
many a green mead,” and the cowslips were 
the pensioners of the fairy queen. 

Flowers are in a special manner connected 
with the romance of life. They are mixed up 
with all our remembrances, and the older we 
grow the most quict nooks they occupy in our 
hearts. It would be a curious calculation how 
many withered flowers there are in the world 
treasured as relics beyond price, and forming 
the links that connect us with a happy past. 
It is, therefore, of great interest to know the 
sentiments connected with different flowers, 
and the human attributes and human passions 
which they are held to denote and express. 

There can be no doubt that the language of 
flowers came originally from the East, the 
home of so many marvels, It reccived a great 
deal cf attention in Europe in the Middle 
Ages, and was of good service to lords and 
ladies, who in those times knew as little how 
to write as how to read. We have not the 
only example of its utility in the case of the 
fair prisoner who, having no opportunity of 
speaking to her lover, informed him of her cap- 
tivity by throwing from a lofty tower a rose 
bathed in her tears. 

Those who have tried to reduce the language 
of flowers to a system have laid down several 
rules for its use, ‘The first of these is that a 
flower presented in an upright position ex- 


resses a certain thought, but given With its 

ead hanging downwards utters just the con 
trary sentiment. You may ako, they say vary 
the expression of flowers by altering “their 
position. The marigold placed on the head 
for example, signifies sorrow of mind ; above 
the heart, pangs of love; resting on the breast 
ennut. It makes a difference, too, if you pres ant 
a flower with or without its leaves’ or without 
its thorns, if it happens to have any thors, A 
rosebud, with all its thorns and leaves, means 
“TI fear, but I hope ;” stripped of its thorns, 
“ There is everything to hope for;” stripped 
of its leaves, ‘There is everything to 


But all this is too elaborate for most people 
and we must always bear in mind that the 
poctry of nature may be ruined by indulgence 
in fantastic whims. 

Let us speak first of the rose, the flower of 
love and beauty. No other has been more 
highly praised by poets in every country and 
in all past times. It has had the most high- 
sounding names given to it: Queen of 
Flowers, Daughter of the Sky, “Glory ol 
Spring, and Ornament of the Earth show the 
depth of enthusigsm it has excited, We 
therefore naturallyexpect it to take a leading 
place in speaking the language of flowers, 
And so it does. 

Roses represent a different sentiment 
according to their colour, The white rose 
indicates “‘ candour ;” the musk rose “ affec- 
tation;” the single rose “simplicity;” the 
damask rose ‘ freshness; the cabbage rose 
goes forth as “an ambassador of love ;” and 
a white and red rose together form a symbol 
of unity. 

‘A yellow rose means ‘ decrease of love” or 
“jealousy,” yellow, according to one of the 
articles of folk-lore, being a jealous colour. If 
you wish to indicate “charming grace and 
beauty,” you must select a China rose, That 





THE LILLY. 


t 
must have been the flower sent by the poe- 
with the famous verses— 


‘¢ Go, lovely rose, 
Tell her that wastes her time and m¢ 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


In the East, the rose is above all others - 
flower of affection, There is a eeu 
story which represents the Laat : 
Armenians call the nightingale—as falling 6 
love with the rose, and as only beginmng 
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sing when inspired by the tender passion. 

This fable has been put into verse by 

Thackeray :-— 

« Under the boughs I sat and listened still, 

I could not have my fill. 

‘How cred I said, ‘such music to his 
bi 

Tell me for whom he sings so sweet a trill.’ 





THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


Once I was dumb,’ then did the bird dis- 
close, 

! But looked upon the Rose ; 

And in the garden where the loved one grows 

\straightway did begin sweet music to com- 
pose,” 


The rose used to be employed as the symbol 
of silence, and from this. arose a phrase one 
often hears, ‘‘under the rose.” Itseems that 
in ancient times it was a custom to place 
chaplets of roses above the heads of the 
guests, and on these occasions when people 
wished what they said to go no farther than 
those present they remarked that their 
observations were made “under the rose.” 
Thus the phrase we use took its origin. 

The lily is the emblem of majesty and 
purity, This flower is closely connected with 
the legendary history of the Virgin Mary, the 





SNOWDROP. 


lily which generally appears in pictures in 


yr nection with her being the great white. 


: the bur gardens. As a token of purity it 
” Tequently placed by artists in the Middle 
6¢s in the hands of female saints, 


The lily of the valley has always been held 
to be symbolical of purity and holiness. In 
some country places this humble but graceful 
plant is understood as pointing men’s thoughts 
toa better world; it is called there the “ladder 
to heaven,” a name evidently suggested by the 
arrangement of the flowers. 

The snowdrop is another of 
those emblems of. purity of 
which the world cannot have 
too many. ‘This flower has be- 
come invested with a kind cf 
sacredness ; no doubt because’: 
it forms about the first sign 
that after the long sleep cf 
winter Nature is rousing herself 
to begin the life and work of 
spring. 

As an emblem of modesty we 
have the daisy, the badge of 
Maid Margaret, that was so 
meek and mild, a very popular 
saint in the olden time. An- 
other flower speaking the same 
language is the humble violet. 
The violet is also a lover’s 
flower, and stands for con- 
stancy. As the old rhyme has 
it :— 

‘t The violet is for faithfulness, 

Which in me shall abide.” 


We have acontrast to these 
plants of modest looks and lowly 
thoughts in the tulip, which is held to be a 
symbol of grandeur and magnificence. During 
last century this flower created a sensation at 
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ROSEMARY, 


which we may well imagine violets, daisics, 
and all quiet- minded flowers were much 
amazed. The love of tulips became a mania. 
Tt was no rare thing to see a family ruined 
through the passion of the father for tulips. 

The thistle in the Janguage of flowers stands 
for ‘‘retaliation.”” To the Scotchman, how- 
ever, as everyone knows, it speaks of nothing 
but the glories of his own native land, of 
which it is the emblem. 

It became the emblem of Scotland, if 
Jegends be truc, in the following way:— 
When the Danes invaded Scotland, a Jong 
time ago, it was thought a shabby thing to 
attack an enemy except in broad daylight. 
On one occzsion the invaders resolved to avail 


themselves of stratagem, and to come upon, 


the Scots by night. To prevent their tramp 
from being heard they marched barefooted. 
They thus got unobserved within a short dis- 
tance of the Scottish forces; but a Dane un- 
luckily set his foot on a superb prickly thistle, 
and he gave such a howl of pain that the Scots 
heard him. They immediately ran to their 
arms and defeated the foe with great slaughter, 
After this the thistle was, out of pure gratitude, 
made the emblem of tho Scottish kingdom, 
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Another Scottish flower is the harebell, the 
blue-bell of Scotland. In the language of 
flowers the harebell represents ‘* submission.” 
According to.the poet:— 

«¢ The harebell, for her stainless azure hue, 

Claims to be worn of none but those are 

true.” 





HEARISEASE, 


All blue flowers, however, the bari should have 
noficed, have equal rights in this way, it being 
laid down in the old rhyme that blue is the 
colour of true love, as green is that of grief, 
and yellow that of love forsaken. 

Now we come to * the sweet forget-me-nots 
that grow for happy lovers.”” The language 
of this flower lies in its name, and its name it 
is said arose from the following incident :— 
Two lovers were once loitering on the margin 
of a lake, when the maiden noticed some 
flowers growing on the surface of the water, 
near an island at some distance from the shore. 
She expressed a wish to obtain them, ahd her 
knight, in the true spirit of anctent chivalry, 
at once plunged into the water, and swimming 
to the spot plucked the wished-for plant. His 
strength, however, failed, and feeling that he 
could not regain the shore, although very near 
it, he threw the flowers on the bank; then, 
casting a Jast affectionate look upon his lady- 
love, he cried, ‘‘ forget me not!” and was 
buried in the waters. 
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Rosemary stands for remembrance. At ore 
time this plant was thought to strengthen the 
memory, and in consequence of this it be- 
came the symbol of remembrance amongst 
pienids and lovers. A Joyer would say to his 
438 i— 
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“ Rosmary is for remembrance 
Between us day and night ; 
Wishing that I might always have 
You present in my sight.” 


Ophelia, in her madness, gives rosemary to 
her brother, ‘There’s rosemary, that’s for 
remembrance ; pray, love, remember.” 

Silence is represented by lavender. There 
is a superstition in some parts of the Con- 
tinent that lavender has the power of restor- 
ing speech to those who have lost it. 

Eglantine means just the reverse of lavender, 
and stands for “you speak well.” 

Amongst our winter decorations holly has 
an. important place, and it speaks a language 
of great interest. The Romans of old held 
holly to be a sign of peace and good- 
will, and it has thus come to be the emblem 
of the principal festival of a religion which 

reaches peace and good-will to all mankind. 
With the northern nations of Europe holly 
used to be a type of the life which preserved 
nature through the desolations of winter. 

The laurel speaks of triumph or glory. In 
the middle ages this plant served to crown 
poets, artists, and men of learning, who had 
particularly distinguished themselves, From 
this practice we have derived our expression 
poet-laureate. During the time when Rome 
ruled the world the laurel was held to be the 
emblem of victory, and also that of clemency. 
. Whenever a despatch was sent telling of a 
great success it was wrapped up in, and orna- 
mented with, laurel leaves. And in triumphal 
processions leaves of laurel w.re worn by the 
victorious generals, and the common soldiers 
bore sprigs of it in their hands. 

Friendship, fidelity, and marriage are 
represented by ivy. This pleasant duty has 
been performed by this plant for many a day. 
In Greece wreaths of ivy used to be presented 
to newly-married people as a suitable emblem 
of undying affection amid the ravages of time. 

But we must not linger over the subject in 
this way or we shall never have done. Our 
purpose, girls, is to give just enough to show 
you that there is a language of flowers and 
that it is worth looking into for yourselves. 
We shall hurry on and just mention a few 
more of the commoner plants with the 
language popularly assigned to them. 

Rushes are held to signify ‘‘submission”’ 
or ‘‘docility,” and if any day you watch the 
wind sweeping over them, you will see that 
the plant speaks quite in character. Heath 
signifies solitude. Pink verbena, on the con- 
trary, has a leaning towards society, and is an 
emblem of ‘family union.” Jasmine stands 
for ‘“amiability,” fern for ‘ sincerity,” and 
foxglove, which always wears a brazen-faced 
air, for “insincerity.” 

The acacia stands for ‘‘friendship” or 
‘‘platonic affection.” There is a deeper 
sentiment at work when one presents a sprig 
of mignonette, which signifies “your qualities 
surpass your charms’’—vszertal qualities, be 
it understood, and personal charms. Apple- 
blossom is still more serious, for it means 
“preference ;”” but ‘‘preference” is cold com- 
pared with ‘generous and devoted affec- 
tion,” and that is indicated by a sprig of 
honeysuckle. 

As the flame of affection burns still brighter, 
the heliotrope, the camellia, the pansy, and 
the mistletoe find employment. The helio- 
trope says, “I am ever faithful and devoted ;” 
the camellia, ‘In me behold constancy itself ;”’ 
the pansy, ‘*I think of you, think of me;” 
and the mistletoe, ‘* Whatever difficulties are 
in the way of winning you, I shall surmount 
them all.”” And may that be the fortune of 
all the honest-hearted hard-working lovers 
ia the world. JAMES Mason. 
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As there are many readers of THE GIRL’s 
Own PAPER in every part of the world, we 
must not confine our remarks on the Starry 
Sky to the northern hemisphere. To the 
dwellers in Australia, or New Zealand, or 
South America, or the Cape Colony, the 
heaven has an unwonted aspect, as well as the 
earth a different vegetation. The celebrated 
traveller Alexander von Humboldt describes 
the strange sensation, in passing from one 
hemisphere to another, as he saw the stars to 
which he had from childhood been ‘familiar 
sink towards the horizon, and gradually dis- 
appear. ‘Nothing,’ he says, ‘impresses 
more vividly on the mind of the traveller 
the vast distance to which he has removed 
from his native country than the sight of a 
new firmament.” ~The same idea is expressed 
by an English emigrant, who thus wrote in 
the Leisure Hour, ** Walking the decks on 
fine nights, the heavens seemed palpably 
changed, and the thought of being far, far 
from home was impressed upon the mind 
with a power never known before. Stars 
which had been watched in the northern sky 
with interest and delight in the days of child- 
hood and youth drooped towards the horizon, 
and were at length looked for in vain. Others 
usually seen towards the south were high 
overhead, while strangers appeared in the 
direction we were sailing, ascending higher 
and higher till there was almost a new heaven 
aloft, without any intimation that the old 
earth had passed away.” 

But the southern sky is as richly bedecked 
with ‘‘night’s jewels ” as the sky of the north, 
and its stars and constellations are as beauti- 
ful and as dear to those born under this light 
as are the familiar stars to the people of the 
old country. The most brilliant portion of 
the Via Lactea is in the south, and the 
numerous nebulze almost rival the lustre of 
the Milky Way. There is a profusion of 
bright stars in the constellations of the ship 
Argo, the Centaur, and the Southern Cross. 
The brilliancy of these stars appears the 
greater from contrast with the dark spaces in 
the heavens, almost starless to the naked eye. 
One of these spaces, in the midst of a bright 
part of the Milky Way, was called the coal- 
sack by the early settlers. And in the 
southern skies there is no more striking sight 
than the mysterious nebulz known as the 
Magellanic Clouds. 

But we do not lose all our northern stars, 
though many of them have disappeared. For 
instance, Orion, which adorns our sky in the 
winter months, is seen in almost every habit- 
able part of the globe south of the equator; 
in all places, at least, where English settlers 
live. Sirius also shines as brightly at the 
Cape as at Greenwich, and is better seen, 
being, when on the meridian, only eighteen 
degrees north of the zenith. Vega and Alpha 
Cygni are also visible in the latitude of the 
Cape and New South Wales. These familiar 
stars combine with the new ones to make the 
brilliant display which has led some astro- 
nomers to describe the southern sky as, on 
the whole, more beautiful than that of the 


northern hemisphere. Let us see what ate 
the most notable of these southern stars and 
constellations. 

Our star map (p. 153) shows the aspect of the 
heavens at Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope 
looking south, on the 15th of March, at cs 
p.-m., or the 15th of April at 8 p.m. The 
most important stations in Australia, Sydney 
Adelaide, Melbourne, are within a few de- 
grees of the same latitude, so that the maps 
serve equally for them at the same Jocal time, 
The line of the spectator is supposed to be 
at or near 34 deg. south of the equator. Ip 
this view there are a few stars known to the 
ancients, but those within 40 deg. of the 
South Pole have been named and catalogued 
only in recent times. 

The most notable object in the map is the 
Southern Cross, It is seen to the left of the 
meridian line of the chart, above Table Rock 
Mountain, and just above the black gap in 
the Via Lactea. The upper and lower stars, 
being of similar right ascension, are always 
on the meridian at the the same time, and 
therefore serve, like the pointers in Ursa 
Major, or the Great Bear, to indicate the 
proximate position of the South Pole. In 
the latitude of the Cape and the great 
Australian towns it never sets below the 
horizon. The South Pole is about 2% deg. 
38 min. from the largest and nearest star in 
the Cross. There is a small star near the 
position of the pole, but only visible at night, 
and only of use for the observation of astro- 
nomers. But the Cross is known to all in 
southern lands, and marks by its position the 
hour of the night. ‘How often,” jays 
Humboldt, ‘have we heard our guides 
exclaim, in the savannahs of Venezuela, or 
in the deserts extending from Lima to 
Truxillo, ‘ Midnight is past, the Cross begins 
to bend’;” and elsewhere referring to his 





“THE SOUTHERN CR9SS.” 


first view of this famous constellation, he says, 
“We saw distinctly for the first time 
Cross of the South, on the night of the ‘ 
and fifth of July, in the 16 deg. of latitucs. 
It was strongly inclined and appeared rd 
time to time through the clouds. yee 
pleasure felt on discovering the South ca 
was warmly shared by such of the crew : 
had lived in the colonies. In the solitude © 
the seas we hail a star as a fricnd from 
we have been long separated. Amons wi 
Portuguese and the Spaniards peculiar saa 
seem to increase this feeling; 2 reli! ‘ 
sentiment attaches them to @ coustelit 
the'form of which recalls the sign of the i : 
tel by their ancestors in the deserts ° 

ew World.” ay 

The sentiment is not confined a “i 
national or sectarian history, but aes 
Christian hearts. The poet Jame at 
gomery, in his farewell lines to 4 frien - . 
to sail to where day and night Ww? 
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THE SOUTHERN SKY, LOOKING SOUTH (March 15, at 10 P.M.; April 15, 8 P.M.)—TABLE MOUNTAIN, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


" changed and seasons reversed, alludes to the 
new sky under which he would dwell :— 


When tropic gloom returns, 
Mark what new stars their vigils keep : 
How glares the Wolf; the Phoenix burns ; 
And on a stormless deep 
The Ship of heaven; the patriarch’s Dove; 
Lhe Emblem of redeeming love. 


While these enchant thine eye, 

O think how often we have walked— 
Gazed on the glories of our sky ; 

_Of higher glories talked, 
Till our hearts caught a kindling ray, 
And burned within us by the way. 


The two bright stars lower down in the 
Milky Way are Alpha and Beta Centauri; 
the latter nearest to the Cross, the other one 
of the largest of the “double stars” in the 
heavens, and one of the nearest to our solar 
system. 

Below these stars in the Centaur are three 
Stars, which form the Southern Triangle, Tri- 
angulum Australis, the chief star, Alpha, 
hearest the horizon. Lower down, under the 
apparent level of the Table Mountain, the 
chief star is Alpha Pavonis. 
Si elie the meridian line, on the right- 
face : of the map, the constellation Argo 
leh on the meridian, its chief star, 
ale af conspicuous, level with the middle 
Pdi Arcs The stars on the upper right 
re 0) ; y€ map are in Canis Major. About 
sesfney al selween Canopus and the N.W. 
Monti. - map is Noah’s Dove, in Columba 

eee, he bright star above the ships is 

nemar ; and above this to the left we see 


the oy i 
Sreater and lesser Magellanic Clouds, 
‘ubecula major and minor, 


* 


For the aspect of the southern sky, when 
looking north, we must refer the student to 
Mr. Dunkin’s star maps, with their clear and 
interesting letterpress. Few, if any, of the 
stars seen from the Cape, when looking north- 
ward, are not also visible at some time of the 
night or of the year at London. Only the 
familiar constellations common to both hemi- 
spheres are now seen upside down. Still, 
with the help of the maps and diagrams, we can 
easily perceive Sitius and Procyon, Castor and 
Pollux, and other well-known northern stars. 
The further our southern home may be from 
the equator the fewer shall we sce of the 
stars and constellations of the northern 
hemisphere. 


From whatever region of the earth we lift 
our eyes to the starry heavens, the scene fills 
the imagination with wonder, and may well 
fill the heart with praise :— 


‘“« Praise ye the Lord ; 
Praise ye the Lord from the heavens ; 
Praise Him in the heights. 
Praise Him all ye angels ; 
Praise Him all His hosts. 
Praise ye Him, sun and moon, 
Praise Him all ye stars of light.” 


It is the language of poetry, as wel! as of 
piety, that ‘* the spacious firmament ” and the 
* spangled heavens” proclaim the divine 
handiwork of the Creator. From the starry sky, 
with its majestic yet silent march, it is true 
that no voice nor sound is heard, except in 
reason’s ear. 


‘‘ Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou 
behold’st 


But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims. 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But, while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


But the solemn silence of the heaven has 
not always been unbroken, and we arc re- 
minded, as at this season, thal a strange star 
appeared once in the firmament, which led the 
worshippers from the East to the city of 
David, where the Saviour, Christ the Lord, 
was born, And at the same season sounds 
were heard, more divine than any ‘ mtsic of 
the spheres,” proclaiming pone TO Gob IN 
THE HIGHEST, ON EARTH PEACE, AND GOOD+ 
WILL TO MEN. 


It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 

From angels bending near the earth 
‘lo touch their harps of gold: 

“ Peace on the earth, goodwi'l to men, 
From Heaven's all gracious King ;”’ 

The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 


Still through the cloven skies they come 
With peaceful wings unfurl’d, 

And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world; 

Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on heavenly wing, 

And ever oer its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing. 


The promised time is hastening on, 
By prophet-bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold; 

When peace shall over all the earth 
Its undimmed splendours fling, 

And the whole world send back the sorg 
Which now the angels sing. 
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THAT AGGRAVATING 
SCHOOL GIRL. 
By the Author of “ Wild Kathleen,” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
A DOLL FOR LITTLE ROSA AND A GOOD TEA. 


WHEN Helen Edison had learnt from 
Josephine and Rosa Bell that it was 
quite impossible, according to all usual 
calculations, that Rosa should get any 
letters or presents, any single loving 
word or message of any kind from her 
parents on her birthday, and when she 
had seen the big tears welling up into 
Rosa's big blue eyes as the child sighed 
over the sorrowful fact, Helen had 
privately decided that at all events 
something or other should be done to 
turn the anniversary into a /¢/e day for 
the poor little thing. 

She made up her mind, in the first 
place, that from the morning 
of that birthday Rosa should 
no longer be that doleful being, 
a toyless child, and, further- 
more, she resolved to do her 
best to persuade Miss Crof- 
ton into letting the day be a 
general holiday. In conse- 
quence of her first resolve, she 
seized the opportunity of being 
allowed one afternoon to go 
on a shopping expedition with 
Fraulein to spend two-and- 
sixpence on a fine golden- 
haired doll. Then she bought 
a yard or two of rose-coloured 
satteen, some white muslin, a 
little remnant of black satin, 
and several yards of blue rib- 
bons of various Widths, and 
with all these treasures she 
returned to the school, her dark 
face glowing with happiness. 

_Kind-hearted Fraulein un- 
dertook the conversion of the 
rose satteen and black satin 
into an elegant promenade 
costume, while Helen deter- 
mined somehow or other to 
find time to make the under- 
clothes and the white muslin frock. But 
Helen’s mother and Helen herself were 
very ambitious for her, and she had a 
great many classes, the work for which, 
in spite of her quickness and cleverness, 
took a great dealoftime. Thus it came 
to pass that when the afternoon before 
the birthday arrived the doll’s evening 
dress’ and the rolls of blue ribbon were 
still untouched. 

Even now the affair would not have 
been so desperate but for the natural 
desire {9 keep the whole matter secret 
from Rosa until the morrow, and the 
time between her going to bed and the 
general retirement would certainly not 
be sufficient for the completion of the 
millinery. Under these circumstances 
Helen began to feel rather hopeless of 
being able to give her present in its in- 
tended glory, until she suddenly be- 
thought her of asking leave to spend the 
usual Wednesday afternoon working 
hours upstairs, where she could cut out 
and arrange at her ease. 

Felen had caught Miss Crofton just 
as she was en the point of going out on 
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a visit for the remainder of the day, and 
had not only obtained the leave she 
begged, to be allowed to spend her after- 
noon in her room in Rosa’s service, but 
also a promise that the holiday should 
be “thought about,’’ and the girl had 
flown off to her roll of muslin and rib- 
bons in the best possible of happy 
humours. She would -have found and 
told Miss Rowe of the permission 
granted her, but that it happened that 
she met Fraulein, who offered to relieve 
her of what she considered an unpleasant 
duty. Unfortunately, Fraulein went 
back to her room before fulfilling her 
promise, to give a finishing touch to a 
diminutive pair of boots which she had 
also manufactured out of the black satin, 
and all the miserable fracas had taken 
place long before she appeared in the 
schoolroom. 

“‘ But why did you not send down word 
by Rose that you were permitted to stay 
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*¢T AM BEGINNING TO FEEL HUNGRY.’” 


up here?’’ whispered Fraulein through 
the keyhole a few minutes before tea, 
when she had learnt her favourite’s im- 
prisonment, and had failed to move Miss 
Rowe to end it. She had hastened up- 
stairs at once to express her deep sorrow 
that such a misfortune should have 
occurred through her dilatoriness. 

‘‘Misfortune do youcall it?’’ exclaimed 
Helen, through the door. ‘I call it the 
finest piece of good fortunethat could have 
happened to me. Only fancy getting 
four hours’ perfect quiet to do what one 
likes with. And I am very glad to have 
escaped the walk besides, for I did not 
fecl at all inclined for it. I expect Miss 
Rowe would have made me walk with 
her, and then she would have tried to 
irritate me into speaking to her. It 
would have been worse than playing a 
game of ‘ Old Soldier’ when one is not in 
the humour for it.’’ 

Fraulein gave a ghost of a laugh. She 
began to believe that the prisoner was 
mot seriously pining under her cap- 
tivity. 

** But, ach! meine liebe Kind!’’ she 


whispered again, after a few moments! 
pause, and in atone of despair. “Shp 
says that you shall have no tea, not 
even ein butter brod. That is tog 
cruel.’’ ee 

“Too cruel, indeed,”’ repeated Helen 
scornfully. ‘Ah! you don’t know her 
Fraulein. Nothing is too cruel for her. 
But wait a moment,.’’ 

Hitherto Helen had been standing 
during this little dialogue, by the bed 
nearest the door that she might continue 
her dress-making. But she now dropped 
the half-made frock on to it, and, turning 
put her lips to the keyhole of the door 
whispered through as cautiously as the 
German governess herself had done 
before. 

‘¢ Franlein.”” 
da fe meine Liebe?’ ° 
‘¢ You can hear me, Fraulein >,” 
‘But, yes, surely, mein Kind.” 

‘‘ Well then, Fraulein, I confess that 

am beginning to feel 
hungry. I mean more hungry 
than usual, for I think 7 
could any time of the day 
eat up a quartern loaf, like 
the Blue-coat Boy, if I had his 
luck to get the chance, and | 
wouldn’t ask for the raspberry 
jam either.” 

Again Fraulein laughed 
softly, but murmured at the 
same time ‘‘ Armes Kind.” 

‘‘Yes,’’ whispered Helen, 
also laughing, ‘‘that is what 
I begin to feel like, a poor 
starved child, and as I am not 
reduced to this condition by 
Miss Rowe’s orders, I sce no 
reason why I should go on 
suffering. Do you?” 

‘‘No, assuredly. But how . 
tohelp it! I have begged and 
begged for you, for your re- 
lease, or for your mea! to bring 
up to:you, but in vain.” 

‘‘So much the better. It 
will be more fun haying it up 
here.” 

Fraulein shook her hands 
helplessly, and looked ready to 
cry, as she whispered back almost im- 
patiently— 

“Tt might be if you could. But I tell 
you she won’t let you have it anywhere.” 

“ But I will,” replied Helen resolutely, 
“if you will help me only just one little 
bit. You know these windows cannot be 
seen from either the dining-hall or the 
kitchen; so if you will just please find 
Louise, and ask her to run round the 
garden till she comes beneath this 
room, I will manage all the rest ; [ have 
a very long piece of string here.” 

coh very—long—’”"' bevan Fraulein, 
wonderingly. And then a light suddenly 
broke over her face, ‘and she exclaimed 
joyfully, “Ach, ja. I see. Tnat will do 
so beautifully | ”’ ; 

In her gladness she momentarily 
forgot her hitherto prudently lowere 
voice, but fortunately it was of no con 
sequence, as everyoné was already 
gathered downstairs in readiness for 
tea, the bell for which rang at this 
moment, and Fraulein rushed off . 
stantly to find the good-tempered, ready’ 
witted French housemaid, who wat" 
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rovide that wilful, headstrong, gene- 
rous-hearted Helen Edison with the 
food she had been sentenced to forego,” 
and without which poor simple Fraulein 
imagined that she would certainly faint 
or fall ill. 

As Helen heard the footsteps of the 
German governess receding down the 
corridor she got up from her knees, and 
taking her needlework she carried it 
with her to one of the windows, where 
she plied her needle quickly, but kept at 
any rate as much as half an eye on the 
garden below. 

She was beginning to fear that one or 
other of her hoped-for allies had been 
intercepted in the attempt to aid her, 
or that their hearts had failed them, when 
the welcome sound of a somewhat 
subdued but merry little French song 
came to her ears, and the next moment 
she caught sight of the becoming 
snowywhite cap through the trees. 
Darting to one of her drawers, she 
took out a carefully treasured 
coil of string, loosened the 
end, and got back to the window 
just as smiling Louise arrived 
teneath it. 

‘Vite, ma’am’selle, vite. Dé- 
péchez vous,’’ cried the French 
girl, softly. ‘' They will be 
coming out, the chocolate took 
so long.” 

“Chocolate! did you say 
chocolate ?’’ laughed Helen, as 
she hastily let down her string 
for Louise’s basket. .‘‘ Ah, that 
was that dear, good Fraulein’s 
thought, I know. Ah! mamma 
shall send her sugh a good pre- 
sent next Christmas, and you, 
‘oo, Louise.’’ 

“Oh! how good it smells!” 
as she carefully drew the basket 
to the edge of the window, and 
then putting out her other hand 
she lifted it over the ledge and 
examined the contents. 

A little jugful of steaming rich 
chocolate, a couple of rounds of 
hot buttered toast, and a piece 
of German honey bread. | 

“Well, I never!’’? murmured Miss 
Helen, her crimson lips curling with a 
merry mischievous little smile as she 
bent over her provisions. ‘Well, I 
never! I am rather, afraid if this is 
prisoner's fare that I shall endeavour 
to be locked up again from time to 
time when I feel that my constitution, 
: not the calendar, requires a feast 

ay. 

Thus looking to the future, she drew 

crchair up to the broad window sill 
and began to eat, Louise waiting down 

clow meanwhile, and from minute to 
minute adjuring her rather anxiously 
to be quick, lest they should be dis- 
covered, 

‘n spite of all Helen’s efforts to yield 
obedience to this prayer, and her 
i in scalding her mouth with the 
hot chocolate, irightened ,Louise only 
;caped being found out in her act of 
scnevolence by overcoming her usual 

Pugnance to earwigs:and caterpillars, 


an creeping through the shrubbery 
nae of going round it; for just as 
& had 


once more got the basket, 


with the empty jug and plate, safely in 
her hand, the English governess came 
out from tea and walked directly round 
to that part of the garden overlooked by 
the culprit’s windows, as though the 
idea had occurred to her that some 
attempt might be made to relieve the 
garrison. 

But all Miss Rowe saw was her 
locked-up pupil standing by an open 
window, her elbows on the sill, her chin 
resting on her little white hands, and 
her large dark eyes apparently gazing 
disconsolately into space. 

As amatter of fact, the large dark eyes 
were gazing delightedly at Louise’s 
clever escape. And just as_ that 
amusement had come to an end, Helen 
withdrew her head again into the room 
attracted by a little rustling noise at the 
door. As she turned, the noise ceased, 
and in the crack of the door, on the 
floor, was a part of a sheet of white 
paper visible. She ran forward quickly 





“MUTTERING CAUTIOUSLY, ‘ALL RIGHT,’” 


and picked it up, muttering cautiously 
as she did so, “‘ All right,’’ in case there 
were any cars still lingering to hear 
her. 

A soft sigh without answered her, and 
then she heard someone stealing swiftly 
away. She sat down on the edge of the 
bed and looked curiously at the sheet 
of paper. There was no writing on it, 
but there was a certain amount of thick- 
ness and weight about it. 

‘« Something inside,’’ muttered Helen, 
and with some difficulty she opened 
it. And there certainly was some- 
thing inside—a something which fully 
accounted for the sticking together 
of the two halves of the sheet of 
paper. 

Inside the paper were several very 
wafery scraps of bread and butter, very 
much squeezed by being pushed under 
the door, and besides the bread and 
butter were a few words of writing in 
poor Josephine’s scrawly, uncertain 
hand— 

‘‘T am so sorry I cannot give you any 
more. I would have given you all my 
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tea if I could, so would a number of us, 
only Miss Rowe kept looking all round 
at all of us all teatime, as if she guessed 
what we wanted to do. I could onl 
manage to cut off these. little bits, 
and I had put the sheet of paper 
all ready in my apron pocket. Oh! 
I do hope they’ll be better than 
nothing.”’ 

“‘A great deal better than nothing,’ 
murmured the girl gently, as she read 
the simple, loving words, and the tears 
slowly rose in her proud young eyes, and 
rolled down the cheeks which the English 


governess could only make colour 
with haughtiness or passion. “A 
great deal better than nothing, 


poor, kind Josephine,’’ she murmured 
again, ‘‘because of the love they tell. 
And I almost wish,’’ she added, a smile 
beginning to glimmer through the 
tears, ‘“‘that I had not just eaten that 
splendid feast, which makes me just 
a little disinclined for this second 
meal.’’ 

She eyed the squashed 
atoms of bread and butter 
sticking to the greasy 
paper for some time, tears 
and smiles alternately in 
her eyes, till at last merri- 
ment gained the day, and 
-She broke into one of those 
silvery laughs which seemed 
to have some pleasant in- 
fection in them, for even 
sedate Clara Boswell used to 
smile, in spite of herself, 
when the musical sweet sounds 
fell upon her ears. The only 
person they gladdened now 
was little Rose, who had bcen 
lingering as near as ‘she 
dared to the forbidden, and 
now flew down to the class- 
rooms to tell the astonish- 
ing but delightful piece of 
news to all who were likely 
to show due sympathy. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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WORK. 


Lortiz.—Three months is the duration of mourning 
for a first cousin. You may wear white frilling 
round your neck. You write pretty well. 

Mary might renew the appearance of her brown 
cashmere dress by trimming it with plush, which 
will be much worn. Your writing is too much 
spread out. . 

Acnrs E. Witiiams.—We shall be glad to reccive 
your socks, which we doubt not, are nicely 
executed by one apparently so industrious, and 
who writes such a well expressed and equally well 
written a letter. 

Gat, Wormwoop, Danpy Grey Russet and Wuire 
Rosr.—1. See “ Dress of the Month.” Black fox 
and all kinds of fur may be used as.a trimming for 
jackets this winter. 2. Before the anointing 
of Saul as King of Israel that nation was governed 
by judges, prophets, and high-priests, under a 
theocracy. Read the Books of the Judges and those 
of Samuel. You writea good free hand, but rather 
too large. ‘White Rose’s” kind letter and pretty 
card are appreciated. Her writing is rather too 
angular. ; : 

Brunutre.—You may wear lace mittens instead of 
kid gloves of an evening this winter. Button your 
dress at the back instead of lacing it. 

E. H.—You had better get some velveteen of the 
same colour as your myrtle green dress with which 
to make it up, rather than any contrasting colour. 
Stockingette, or elastic cloth made in gone 
style, would be very suitable for you and your 
sister. There is very good religious feeling in tha 
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verses enclosed, but they are full of errors in com- 
position. 

Jupy.—The last new fancy work is the old Berlin 
wool work, which has returned to us again. Your 
writing is clear and ‘neat. 

SunF.ower (Como). —Hoods for jackets will not be 
much used- this winter, but if you have one there 
will be nothing remarkable in your wearing it out. 
We do not think them becoming or pretty. Your 
writing is very good, but would be more elegant if 
you used a slightly harder pen. 

Hotty Bank.—We are grieved at the delay in send- 
ing the certificates. You must please remember 
we are but young and have not accomplished a year 
ofour life. Your writing is beautifully neat. 

Nancy.—Crewel work can be done on any woollen 
material suitable to a mantel board; try a dark 
cheap serge, which is quite within anyone's 
means. 

NausicAA.—Your query was answered at page 15 of 
this new volume. 

RouGu.—Screens of peacocks’ feathers are made by 
sewing the feathers round and round one over the 
other in a.circle or any other shape; there is no 
difficulty, we think. We are very much pleased to 
hear that our paper has been so useful to you; but 
we hope you will endeavour to improve your hand- 
writing. 

L. P. D. and Iponua.—To make an alum basket see 
page 623. 

A Saitor’s Younec Wire.—We think you might have 
a tiny hood for your baby to match her winter 
pelisse. lt would be warmer than a hat. 

Lucente.—You may embroider an ordinary black 
merino with beads, stretching the fabric as you 
work, or else use cashmere as a foundation. A 
beaded bodice would cost from 30s. to 4os. we 
believe. Many thanks for all your kind expressions 
toward us. 

Une Pertre Fitrtt.—See pattern and article on 
«* Patchwork,” page 206. 

Hitpa N.—Oatmeal cloth can be purchased in all 
shades. We believe crewel work on dresses will be 
worn. 

Cora.—We fear your satin was a common one, with 
a eaten back, and the harm done cannot be reme- 
died. 3 

E. N. G.—Unless you took your waterproof in at the 
waist and made it fit tighter, we should not advise 
you to alter it,as the shape is not old-fashioned. 
Many thanks tor your kind letter. 

Maset.—Use a darker shade of velveteen to retrim 
your dress, and instead of the old silk puton a 
scarf drapery round the skirt. You might also put 
a balayeuse trimming of old gold round the edge of 
the skirt, and satin of the same colour to line some 
bows of velveteen. 

TuHeEoposia.—We hardly think, if you can crochet at 
all, that you will require the pattern of a doll’s 
dress. Sce ‘My Work Basket.’”’ We do not con- 
sider it at all seen:ly that any young girls should be 
out alone at night, even coming from church. Your 
writing is neat. 

Wuire Ivy.—For articles on-crewel work see pages 
130, 189, and 264. Your writing is very fair fur your 
age. 

ForGet-ME-Not.—Wash the lace in a little black tea 
ar beer. 

White Rose.—For a watch-guard see pages 319 
and 591. : 

Two Cousins.—Usce velveteen or plaid material to do 
up your old dresses. If they are in very bad con- 
dition make pinafores to them. 

1780.—We are much obliged to you for your pattern, 
which is not, however, a newone. The new prize 
competitions will be announced in thé autumn. 

Wryceu Hazer.—l he design of the screens and cushion 
need not bethe same. You may use both coarse 
and fine thread, and lace cord also, but no cotton, 
as you will destroy the washing qualities. Your 
writing is very neat and clear. 

SyrincA.—Read ‘* How to Embroider in Crewels,’’ 
pages 139, 189, a°d 264. Your writing has rather 
an unfinished look. 


ART. 


A Poor Girtis much to be congratulated on her suc- 
cess in painting the enclosed specimen of a butter- 
fly so well, and this from no further instruction than 
what she has gathered in reading our magazine. 
The tails above and below her small letters are too 
long. = 

Queen Brynuitp.—The little coloured sketch of 
flowers by a little sister of twelve years old is very 
neatly done, and your writing is excellent. 

Josry.—There are small shilling manuals to be had 
which give all necessary elementary instructions ‘in 
every style of drawing and painting; but we do not 
advertise books. Your hand is not sufficiently 
flowing and free. 

G. FE. (Leicester).—Use the moist water colours with 
as little water as possible, having them quite thick 
for tinted cardboard. 

Wenonan.—Inquire at the South Kensington 
Museum, where they will give you full information 
on the rules for copying pictures. Frescoes are 
usually painted on the wall itself. 

A. E.L.—Painted cards may be sent to hospitals, but 
we do not think the Flower Mission is for anything 
bat the distribution of real flowers. 

Boss Rossz.— Unless exceptionally clever, we should 
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not recommend china painting as a means of liveli- 
hood, though the continued study of it is advisable 
while looking for an opening. 

Meriin.—B32 contented to make the best of your 
home, and endeavour to improve your general edu- 
cation. Judging from your letter, we do not think 
you could be a teacher of drawing or painting. 

Amy.—We regret that we cannot answer your ques- 
tion as to the number of young ladies in London 
who colour photographs; nor je we any idea 
how much they gain a week, as everything would 
depend on their skill and cleverness. “Persons who 
are engaged in this work usually are employed by 
special photographers to colour only for them. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A GrateruL Recierent of any instruction and 
recreation derived from the reading of our paper is 
warmly thanked for her very kind and appreciative’ 
letter. 

S. R,—Your first mistake was in permitting your 
pupils to call you by your Christianname. Your 
second mistake is in supposing that the odium which 
(correctly, or mure vtten incorrectly) attaches to 
what is called ‘‘ telling tales out of school,” could 
possibly apply to one holding your position in it. 
You are one of the under mistresses, and as such 
have a right to consult with the upper mistresses 
and the principal on all occasions of difficulty as to 
your own conduct orwrong-doing onthe part of those 
whom you are engaged to instruct. But we admire 
your brave determination to support yourself, even 
at the expense of much annoyance. We also con- 
sider that the prin: ipal should not betray your con- 
fidence, but endeavour to support your authority, 
and insist on your being respected, so far as lies in 
her power. 

Fozzy.—Give your parrot hemp-seed as well as 
bread sop, also ary kind of nuts, and biscuits. 
You write an exceedingly prety well-formed 
hand. 

Nesta.—If a lady friend be with a man’s mother or 
sister when he meets them out of doors, of course 
he should raise his hat. Your writing is still that 
of a child. 

Hersiuta Date.—History does not appear to credit 
Henry VILL. with more than half-a-dozen wives. 
We have already answered the question: ‘“ All 
Hallow’s Eve.”’ “We are glad you like our answers 
to correspondents, and thank your mother for her 
kind message, 

M. E. R.—Mother Shipton was a very eccentric 
character, but the prophecies attributed to her were 
of much later origin. We have told all about her 
before. Your Latin motto, “‘ Mors gladio, nostra 
nuors,’” means, “‘ Death by the sword, our death.’ 
A soldier’s motto originally. 

Ivy.—You write a good legible hand. 

Ig.oramus.—1. If acquainted with your vicar, of 

“course you may call and inquire for him and his 
family on theirreturnirom a summet trip. B tifa 
Stranger, it is his business to call on you as a 
parishioner. 2. It is usually the custom for the 
oldest residertts in a place to call upon new ones. 

A Rustic.—We thank you for your kind letter. We 
are pleased to hear that you were so much pleased 
with the articles by ‘‘ Medicus.” 

Ivy No. 2.—India-rubber is white when pure, but its 
colour is changed to red or brown by the smoke of 
the fire used for drying. ; 

Biue-Hetv will find all directions for re-curling 
feathers already given more thaa once in our 
ina to Correspondents.”? She writes a good 

and. 

Brancu Ormonv.—1. In the event of the death of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, his eldest son would 
take his place, and that son’s eldest son would be 
the next Prince of Wales. : 

Sea-Biro.—If your mother be an invalid, and you 
have to pay visits for her, as well as yourself, let 
your name be engraved on her card— 


“ Miss Sea-bird,” or 
‘Miss Jemima Sea-bird.” 


If you have an aunt, ‘‘ Miss -” You would 
write well if you bestowed a little care on your 





and, 

Jotetre H.—We do not see why you should do more 
than give a bow to your music master’s wife when 
meeting in the street; when meeting indoors the 
case is different. 

OranGE.—You write very neatly. 

Mary Jongs.—See our article on ‘‘ Penmanship.”’ 

Mary Gorpon.—You can procure the back numbers 
of THe Girt’s Own Paper at our establishment, 

6, Paternoster-row, E.C. Your desire to be use- 

ully employed, and to improve your education, and 
yet to be dutiful to your parents and consider their 
wishes, is much to be commended. We should 
advise you to endeavour to gain your parents’ per- 
mission to accept the office of pupil-teacher, and on 
no account to accept without their leave; unless 
your mother be an invalid, and need your services 
at home. 

Kate J.—Your writing is too angular, and the letters 
appear to be falling down. 

Portia.—z. If you could dispense with stays alto- 
gether it would be most desirable for your health. 
Fringes cut straight are chiefly worn by little 


children. High heels and narrow-toed sh 

boots produce bunions, swelled joints, phe aidens, 
of the muscles, and so injure the nerves that the 
have even a tendency to produce insanity. 3 
However second-rate your singing and playing may 
be, never refuse to do your best when asked nd 
music. 


An Encusu Girt.—t1. The shades which appear on 
the ocean are produced by the clouds and aby their 
colouring, and the shadows they throw. The cur- 
rents in the water and gusts of wind, as wel] as 
floating masses ut seaweed, all add to the varieties 
in colouring that may sometimes ‘be seen, 2, In 
reading this magazine you will meet with very man 
suggestions respecting employment, manual as ‘weil 
as intellectual, from which you must make your 
own selection. 


AstRAL.—Read the “Midnight Sky,” to be had at 
56, Paternostet-row. We thank you for all your 
kind acknowledgments. 

Toujours Gat.—you will find a story called “The 
_Children’s Home ” in Vol. I. of Hu Girt's Owy 
PaPER 0.1 the song to which you allude. 

ANNiE CHELL.—l’or your kind letter and appreciation 
of our ‘** Atisweis to Correspondents ” we return 
you our best thanks. 

Lirrte Mac and Groreina.—1z. Either remove the 
orange pecl and divide the orange into cloves, or 
cut it across and then divide it into small pieces 
using both a fork and knife, and cut out the in- 
side, but do not put the peel toyour mouth. 2, 
In reference to your question about playing 
Mozart’s sonatas, your mother’s wishes should 
be your guide. 

May writes fairly well, but the letters of each word 
respectively are not uniformly unite! one to 
another, and the m's and n’s are confounded witn 
the u’s. 

Mima and Aticze.--The name “ Kerkintilloch ” is 
a corruption of caer-per-tillock, which meaas 
“At the end of a hill;’’ such as those of our 
early ancestors and the ancient Romans. 2, 
Duckweed grows on ponds and stagnant water, 
and covers the surface closely with small light- 
green leaves. 

Evetyx N.—Your writing is tolerably good. 

Jessiz.—1. The articles you have enclosed aze simply 
specimens of spun glass. 2. We thank you for your 
offer of ‘‘trying to compose a short piece of poetry” 
for us; but we must decline it with our best thanks, 
No one who composes real poetry hag any need to 
“try” so to do. ‘Lhe original ideas clothed in 
strong or beautiful langua e come spontancously. 

SEMiRAMIS.—The ability to play musical pieces from 
memory is a gift much to be appreciated, and need 
in no way interfere with a caretul and painstaking 
study of new pieces so as to commit them to tmemory 
without making mistakes. We are glad that you 
like our paper, and*approved of the article on pen- 
 oiaaa Your own writing is pretty and lady- 
like. 

Era.—Your uncle’s second wife is quite as truly ycur 
aunt by marriage as his first could be, 

Torsy.—It is not usual for grown pcople to do more 
than bow on being introduced toa stranger. 

Cicarerte.—See ‘ Health and Beauty for the Hair,” 
page 259. You write freely and legibly, but in 
rather a large and straggling style. . H 

Epina.—You will find numbers of advertisements in 
the 7¥7nes both for schools aud also for governess 
pupils. We know of no better method. Your 
writing is very legible. 3 

Micnon.—Hildebrand and Undine are characters in 
one of De la Motte Fouqué’s bouk, ‘ Undine, 
a charming fairy tale, | 

GRANGE.—The examinations of the College of Pre- 
ceptors are considered un excellent guarantee for 
the education and power of training others of those 
who pass them. 

Une Petite ANGLAIsE.—Many words chan 
‘respective use, and consequently cannot be rE 
formly parsed in’ the samc way. The wor 
‘there’? as employed inthe sentence you mea 

ELBPHARITINA.—You might acquire a knowledge © 
French without a master so far as the grammar mar 
the learning to read. But the pronunciation mus 
be taught by a master; or you should engage aaa 
French person to give you conversation Jessons : 
speak well you should reside for some time in ta 
country. : , the 

Jopva.—Galeka land is in Kaffraria, between 
Mutata river and the Kei. The 2 et er 
peak is the highest in the mountains of Nepal, 
of the Himalayan ranges: te for a 

Pitatr’s Wirz.—Sorry your letter came too late bets 
reply to be inserted before the date of your Part 
You deserve a reply because you allu = we a 
santly and good humouredly to your form! ne? 
appointment. Wehope, by-and-bye, to taba? 3 s, 
article to teach girls how to entertain their no 
and trust still to be of use to you. 30 
transgre sed no rules. 

M. E. a — you wary mere 
resting letter explaining the way y : } 
volume of the GiRL’s OWN! PAPER. _As ghee ; 
not, unfortunately, afford to pay for it le Sele as 
you deserve our heatty congratulations or 
industrious as to bind the volume yourse™ | ing 

Bripcet.—You should consult a doctor el 
propricty of using caustic and get bim 
himself. : 
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SEASONABLE DRESS AND HOW. TO 


Our patriotic feelings are naturally interested 
in the home-use of our own English manufac- 
tures, so we shall no doubt feel interested in 
knowing that the present taste for plush is an 
encouragement to English-trade, as the plushes 
used are, to a great extent, of purely British 
manufacture. ‘Chey are very beautiful both in 
colour and texture, and a plush bodice forms a 
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most elegant and useful addition to the ward- 
robe of every girl, and is not too expensive to 
use to make an old dress look like a stylish 
new one. Plush is also a very excellent mate- 
rial to use to lengthen an old silk bodice which 
has become too short for the present fashion, 
and it will quite metamorphose an old walking 
jacket if cleverly used. Plush collars and cuffs 
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are put on dresses of another colour, and need 
not be used anywhere else on the dress. They 
are also used with out-of-door jackets and 
ulsters. They take about half a yard of, plush ; 
the collar is of a true sailor shape, square at 
the back, and rounded at the corners in front, 
where it fastens under a bow of plush or lace 
and ribbon. Black velvet sailor collars, cuffs, 
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sud pocket flaps are also worn on dresses of 
every kind of woollen texture and hue, and 
sometimes, instead of the collar, a long hood 
lined with a bright silk is added to the indoor 
bodice. 

Black is not nearly so generally worn by day 
as it has been for the last five years, colours 
being far more generally chosen than they 
were ; and red, such as:claret, wine, and plum 
colour, being in high: favour, quite as much 
as they were last year. /Satitkis the favourite 
trimming with cashmefe and ‘serge, and also 
broche materials, but not plush,:velvet, or 
velveteen. Jackets and coat bodices are the 
most worn of any description of corsages for 
the daytime, but for evening dress the long 
pointed bodice is: worn, both for- young and 
old. Belted bodices have not become popular, 
and even with gathered dresses are not at all 
used. The new jerseys are’.very lady-like 
and pretty, and as they are now made there 
is nothing objectionable in them; they fasten 
down the front with a row of small cloth 
buttons very closely set, and large square 
collars and deep cavalier cuffs of plush are 
added ; or else a hooded cape which matches 
the jersey in colour, or else it is of a distinct 
colour and matches the balayeuse, which now 
forms a part of every short dress. A jacket 
intended for out-of-door wear, with the collar 
and cuffs and pockets in plush or velvet with 
embroidery on the edges, is illustrated at fig. 1. 
This jaeket will be most useful and popular 
for the spring and will show our readers that 
the new ideas of the spring, though a little 
different, have no ees decided change in them. 
The pretty bonnet illustrated at fig. 2 is made 
of black straw andthe new ribbed plush; it is as 
simple and unpretentious as possible, and could 
be easily accomplished by any girl. ‘The plush 
on the bonnet is in two full vozleazx, the front 
is lined with velvet and the strings are of ribbed 
plush or of ribbed plush ribbon. The shape is 
the close princesse, which may be purchased 
at any price, from one shilling to three and 
sixpence, according to the quality and fine- 
ness of the straw. 

The large illustration represents a girls’ 
skating party, and we hope that by this time 
the weather has proved favourable to this 
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eminently healthy and delightful exer- 
cise, and that numbers of our girls will 
have learned to skate gracefully and 
well, not only the ordinary straightfor- 
ward skating, but the Dutch roll, in 
outside and inside edge, and ‘any forms 
of figure-skating that they can manage 
to acquire under the tuition of father or 
brother. 

Except for the suffering and death it 
entails on the poor, by reason of our 
badly - built houses and _ inefficient 
powers of heating them, we might 
wish for a longer continuance of this 
pastime, but under those circum- 
stances we cannot selfishly desire what 
occasions pain and sorrow to others.. 

Beginning from the left-hand side 
with the first figure, we find she wears 
a girlish-looking cloak and bonnet, 
which are known by the name of the 
“‘ Mother Hubbard” this winter. The 
cloak is made of either cloth or cash- 
mere, and is lined with fur, or a quilted 
alpaca lining for the winter, if: the 
latter be used. The muff is of the 
material, trimmed with velvet or plush 
bands. Many Mother Hubbard cloaks 
are made of cloth, and the gathered 
portions round the neck and wrists are 
of satin or velvet. This is a very 
pretty addition to the cloak, and does 
not increase the expense of the cloth 
materially, because it does not require - 
lining like the thinner cashmere, 

The bonnet is of plush and satin, to match 
the muff; it has a gathered crown, and at one 
side a tiny bouquet of velvet leaves and 
berries. The dress worn beneath is of sap- 
phire-blue cashmere, trimmed with satin 
bands. The second figure to the left wears a 
plaid dress made with a kilted flounce, and a 
long plainly-cut cloth jacket, double-breasted 
in front, with two rows of buttons and bands 
of narrow fur to edge the neck and the sleeves. 
The cap matches the cloak, and is called the 
“Russian General’s”’; the crown is of cloth, 
and the band or border of fur. The third and 
most distant figure wears an ulster with three 
small capes, and a cloth hat to match her 
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coloured stuffs are more popular than figured 


ones, and that where the handkerchiefs are 
used‘for dresses the foundation consists of a 
plain, thick, woollen material, such as diagonal 
cloth, Cheviot, or Indian cashmere, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
‘ THE PIT. 


ulster, the gossamer veil being tied be- 
neath the chin. The fourth and centre 
figure wears an ordinary walking dress of 
black cashmere, with two flounces, each 
with a gathered dezillonné top. The scarf 
tunic is closely pleated across the front. 
The cloth jacket is prettily braided and 
edged with fur ; it has a hood at the back. 
The hat is called the “boat” shape, 
is made of rough beaver, and trimmed 
with velvet. The fifth figure wears an 
extremely warm cloth cloak, trimmed 
with fur, and a fur muff; while her hat 
is a large one, slightly turned up at ore 
side, lined with black velvet, and trimmed 
with a feather. The little woman who 
stands in such an observant attitude at 
the back and looks on is attired in a 
plaid frock, edged with black fur, and a 
crochet Tam o’ Shanter cap. Apropos 
of the latter articles, for which there 
has been such a rage during the last 
few months, they seem now to have been 
passed over entirely to the children, and 
both boys and little girls wear them 
alike. They make a very pretty and 
cheap headdress, and any mother or sister 
can make them for herself, and I really 
do not consider that any pattern is needed, 
as the increasings for the crown are 
very easily managed, and must be just 
sufficient to make it lie flat. Fingering 


Pook aunt ’Lizbeth had no peace 
herself and permitted none to May. 
Indeed peace was impossible under the 
pressure of intense anxiety that weighed 
down every individual at Derwen. May 
was sent hither and thither until her 
limbs were weary and her head ached; 
but she was unconscious of fatigue and 
pain. To and fro—to and fro—from 
cottage to pit, from pit to cottage, wil! 
ever the same result. As the day wore 
on she saw that the crowds about the 
“pit thickened, for engineers and master- 
men arrived from a distance, and halt 
the inhabitants of the village of Derwen 
came and went. She fistened to the 
broken conversation of the people; she 
questioned one and another; she even 
ventured to look down the black, horrible 
shaft. She turned giddy as she pel 
ceived how dcep the pit must be from 
the specks of light that glimmered a 
the bottom of the shaft, and shrunk 
back as the working engine brought 
men or rubbish to the surface, s¥iygins 
the corves frightfully before they sanded. 
But these came into the light of oy 
whereas the volunteers who descended 
from time to time were lost in_ulte! 





’ 
yarn and a coarse crochet-needle are all darkness. She. heard - nai rep 
the implements needed, and a friend of V0iCe more than once encouraging 
mine informs me that her boys’ caps cost Men, and the sound’ of other ihe 
her exactly sixpence each. reached her from time to time, and Is 
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used to remove the mighty obstacles 
that blocked up the passage. 

She heard ‘every sort of conjecture 
hazarded concerning the cause of the 
explosion. Some said it was failure of 
ventilation, but this was negatived, 
because it was affirmed the ventilation 
had been perfect ever since the Meredith 
shaft had been sunk. Before that there 
had been no free current of air, as there 
was only the Derwen shaft, which was, 
so to express it, the only chimney to 
the great underground town. May was 
surprised to hear it called by her cousin’s 
name; but Mr. Richards had so often 
said he had found the new seam of coal 
through Meredith Morrison that it got 
to be named after him. She now under- 
stood for the first time how it was that 
air vas obtained by sinking new shafts 
in various parts. Others suggested that 
shot-firing to make drifts must have 
caused the accident, others gas, many 
the carelessness of the colliers in the 
use of their lamps—in short, every 
possible reason was urged by the people 
outside for what remained still a mys- 
tery underground. 

“How can they know the cause when 
nobody has come out of the pit to tell 
them?’’ asked puzzled May of her 
grandfather. 

“They will be talking nonsense 
rather than nothing,’’ replied Evan. 

May had run home for a short space 
while a neighbour was with ’Lizbeth. 
The patient.old people had remained in 
the farm all day, picking up such news 
as stray passers-by brought them; but 
when evening approached and the day’s 
work was done ay persuaded them to 
return with her to Tygwyn. 

“It is so lonely for you here, great- 
grandfather,’’ she argued; ‘‘and if you 
are with aunt ’Lizbeth you will comfort 
her while I run to and from.the. mine to 
bring the news. I asked Mally if she 
would stayin the house, and she said 
she would. Her boys were at home 
when it happened, so she is not anxious 
as we and Nathan are.’’ 

“Bless your dear heart, you think of 
everything,” exclaimed Peggy. ‘‘ Let’s 
have some tea.and be going.” 

Peggy’s one idea of consolation and 
restoration was tea, and in May’s 
Wearied state it was not a bad one. 
She was thankful for its pleasant aroma 
and vivifying qualities. 

‘We are too sad to think of you, 
Hedfa ; or you, old pussy,’’ she said, as 
the dog and cat took up their customary 
positions on either side of her. “Yet 
they mustn’t starve, grandmother, must 
they, because we cannot eat?’ she 
added, making the saucer of sop which 
they always shared, and placing it on 
brick hearth before the fire. 

Their helpful, stirring char-woman, 
Mally, came in from driving the cow 
afiela after milking, and the trio started 
“i Tygwyn. It seemed to May that 
ork Was more rheumatic than usual, 
er a scarcely get on at all, and 
aa elp as she, Peggy, and his stick 

Siew cs him availed but little. 
They fondo reached Tygwyn at last. 
a the news that the indefatigable 

{FS were making way through the 


Rachel there, who had. 
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enormous mass of coal and rubbish, and 
hoped soon to clear a hole big enough 
to creep through. She was thankful for 
the arrival of the little party, as she was 
obliged to return to Leah, who was even 
worse than her mother. ’Lizbeth con- 
soled herself by giving vent to her 
complainings, but Leah was too excited 
either to cry or wail, They were but 
samples of the score or more of women 
whose ‘bread-winners’’ were buried, 
alive or dead, in that awful pit. 

“‘T am thinking Laban has had no 
tea,’’ said Peggy, when she was suffi- 
ciently recovered to speak. 

“What could be the good of tea and 
he down in the earth?’’? moaned 
*Lizbeth, rocking herself, yet uncon- 
sciously knitting a stocking she had 
begun for Meredith. 

‘* But he comes up in his turn, Aunt 
*Lizbeth. They would be choked if 
they remained down,’’ remarked May. 
“Let me take Uncle Laban his tea. 
Someone else would be glad of it if he 
can’t drink it. Let us make a big 
pitcher full, and carry it to the pit.” 

‘‘ There’s wise she is!’’ whispered old 
Peggy. 

The suggestion was so good that it 
was acted upon. The kettle was boiled 
and almost all ’Lizbeth’s stock of tea 
infused in no time. This was poured 
into a good-sized milk tin with a lip to 
it, all the milk the house afforded and 
plenty of sugar added, and the steaming 
beverage was ready. 

“Thou canst not carry it, child,” 
exclaimed Evan, as May took hold of 
the handle, already very hot. 

“Yes, I can, great-grandfather, with 
a tea-kettle holder. My pitcher at home 
holds more than this,’’ returned May. 

And she set out down the ravine with 
her boiling charge and a mug fastened 
to her waist. But she had not counted 
the cost. The heat penetrated not only 
the tin but the tea-kettle holder and her 
clothes. It was too heavy to hold at a 
distance from her body, and she must 
have set it down in despair but for 
unexpected aid. 

This came in the person of Cousin 
George, the young doctor, son, as we 
have said, of one of Evan’s daughters, 
who had married a respectable farmer 
living at a distance. He resided in 
Derwen, and was so busy that he rarely 
visited his grandparents. May was 
rather afraid of him, for he had a 
decided manner, and was somewhat of 
a beau, wore wonderful overalls and a 
still more wonderful hat. Nevertheless 
he had the reputation of being a capital 
doctor, and was much liked by the 
colliers and Mr. Richards. He had 
been to see Leah and was hurrying to 
the pit when he stumbled upon May 
standing over her can in the middle of 
the ravine. 

‘‘What have you got there, May ? 
Haven’t they plenty of milk at Derwen 
Fach ?” 

‘““Oh, Cousin George, it is Uncle 
Laban’s tea, and I am afraid it will be 
cold before I get to the pit,’’ she 
replied. 

“Let me carry it for you. My word! 
it is hot and heavy.” 

‘‘Take the kettle-holder, cousin. How 
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kind of you!’ she said, running by his 
side while he strode down the ravine. 

He asked her if there was anything 
new at the pit, and then told her that 
Leah had fever and that her baby was 
ill. Also that he had been called in to 
other invalids affected by what was 
going on. He grew confidential as they 
proceeded, and poured forth a few 
bottled-up grievances, which proved io 
her that he had akind heart even though 
he was so grand. Her heart, however, 
was with Meredith and the other im- 
prisoned ones down below.. 

‘There's’ Jones, Pengro, can't move 
for collier’s asthma,’’ he said. ‘‘ He’s 
done for at sixty. Lewis, Llanfer, on his 
back from a pit accident, teaching 
himself to read at seventy. Old Mal, 
the mill, who has brought up a family 
on six shillings a week, talking of going 
to the parish because they all marry 
while they are children and can’t help 
her. Then they get drunk and beat 
their wives, and grumble and strike.”’ 

‘‘T know—I know,” put in May, with 
one of her old nods. 

‘‘Don’t you marry early, May,’’ he 
added, sagely. ‘‘ Wait till you’re five- 
and-twenty at the least.’’ 

“‘That’s what grandmother says. 
But she was only seventeen ; and I shall 
never marry while they want me,’’ said 
May. 

They reached the pit just as a corf 
that had come up full of rubbish was 
about to descend, bearing one or two 
men. 

‘* Please to take down Uncle Laban’s 
tea,’’ cried May, and she had never 
before shouted so loud. 

Dr. George handed the tin and the 
mug to the men, with the words, ‘‘It is 
precious hot.’’ May watched the great 
basket vacillate in the centre of the 
shaft, which was some fourteen feet in 
circumference, then knock, as_ she 
fancied, against the sides, and finally 
disappear down the black abyss. 

‘] am afraid the tea will be spilt,” 
she sighed. 

But it reached the bottom in safety, 
and was received with exclamations of 
thankfulness by those working below, 
whose throats were parched and filled 
with heat and dust. Indeed it seemed 
to give them strength, for while May 
was yet lingering at the mouth of the 
pit a shout echoed from its depths, and 
the words ‘‘We have got through at 
last’’ were heard. She thought that all 
was now over; and they would at lIcast 
know the worst; but only a comparatively 
small aperture was made, through 
which came such a volume of grime and 
smoke as nearly to suffocate the workers. 
It did, in effect, overpower Laban, who 
was obliged to be drawn up, for he was 
quite exhausted. He had been among 
the first to descend. May ran towards 
him.’ 

‘‘T_J—am sure I heard—a voice,” 
he gasped, as Dr. George went to him, 
unfastened his neckcloth, and bade the 
crowd stand apart. It was air that he 
wanted, and he soon recovered his 
breath, and asked for more tea. ‘‘It 
saved us,’’ he added, and May was 
thankful. 

There was water, but no tea at hand, 
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and Dr. George urged upon Laban to 
return home and rest awhile. But he 
would not hear of it. 

‘“You want something different from 
tea,’ said Dr. George, pouring a 
restorative down his throat, which re- 
vived him, for the doctor had previously 
placed in a shed hard by all sorts of 
medical appliances to be ready for 
emergencies. ~ 

May asked in a whisper, as she knelt 
by her uncle’s side, if it was Merédith’s 
voice he heard; but he said that he 
could not distinguish whose it was. 
When he was sufficiently recovered to 
answer questions, however, he replied to 
all the inquiries of the anxious people 
who surrounded him. Hehad not much 
to tell that was not already known. 
Whatever and wherever the explosion, it 
had blown a mass of matter into the 
passage to the mine, through which, by 
dint of pick, gad, and borer, they had 
effected an aperture large enough to 
speak to anyone on the other side, if 
anyone were there. When they had 
warned them they were thinking of 
blasting, and so working a hole big 
enough to creepthrough. While he was 
speaking Mr. Richards arrived in hot 
haste. His wife and daughters and the 
vicar had been there by turns all the 
day. His presence was a relief to every- 
one. The crowd withdrew to a distance 
while he spoke to Laban, who told May 
to go home, as it was ng place for her 
and she could be of no use. Mr. 
Richards brought the chief engineer 
with him, and neither person nor thing 
was now wanting to ensure the escape 
of those in so much peril. The last 
words that May heard as she obeyed 
Laban’s order to return home were from 
Mr. Richards. 

‘‘“We have set everyone to work at 
the other shaft,’’ he said. 

It was dark when May reached 
Tygwyn. The house was full of neigh- 





Upon the moorland dreary, 

My limbs so weak and weary, 

I linger, sadly dreaming. 

The sun is fiercely beaming, 

His scorching rays I feel not, 
That beat upon my head, 

For the heart withia my bosom— 
The heart that loved, is dead. 


On mountain top I wander, 


There many an hour I 


The wintry blast is bitter ; 
What weather could be fitter? 
For though the wind be icy 
That blows around my head, 
The heart within my bosom— 
The heart that loved, is dead, 
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bours, and she had not been wanted ; 
but the news she brought were “glad 
tidings ’’ to all, though they seemed of 
no great importance. By degrees the 
neighbours cleared out, and she was 
alone with ’Lizbeth and her grand- 
parents. A messenger had come to say 
that Leah was too ill to be left, and that 
Rachel was compelled to stay with her. 
In this emergency May was the one 
active element at Tygwyn. ’Lizbeth 
could do nothing but talk and wail, and 
the old people were incapable of much 
exertion. Evan preached patience, and 
Peggy, as usual, put on a cheerful 
countenance, but it was May who spread 
the supper, and tidied up the hearth, 
and urged her elders to do what she 
could not do herself, to eat and drink 
lest they, too, should be exhausted like 
Uncle Laban. 


‘‘What’s the use of all this? Every-| 


body’s dead or dying,’’ wailed ’Lizbeth, 
rocking to and fro, yet knitting still, 

‘‘Perhaps they may be all rescued 
soon, and Cousin Meredith may come 
home and want his supper,’’ urged 
May, striving to believe in her own 
words, 

“Yes, indeed!’ exclaimed Peggy. 
‘You are not thinking of that, ’Lizbeth 
Jach! No good to be looking on the 
dark side. ‘There’s cheerful May is!”’ 

‘“Why not? ’Tisn’t her daughter! 
’Tisn’t her son! ’Tisn’t her husband! 
Woe isme! Woe is me!”’ 

May crept to her grandfather’s side, 
and put her arm round his neck.. It 
shocked her to find that ’Lizbeth did not 
understand that Meredith was dear to 
her as a brother, Laban as a father, and 
even Leah almost as a sister. But 
Evan understood her well. 

«She doesn’t know what she’s saying, 
child. But thou lJovest them all 
tenderly,’’ he said, putting his arm 
round her waist. 

“T think I would gladly give my poor 
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ponder ; 





life for theirs, great-grandfather,” re. 
turned May, with a little sob. 

‘‘T know, I understand, child. Thou 
canst give them thy prayers instead,” 
rejoined Evan, with a choking voice. 

‘‘J do—I do. I was praying all the 
time I laid the supper, when Aunt 
Lizbeth thought I did not care,” 
whispered May. 

But poor ’Lizbeth, like many another, 
thought her own grief the sorest, and 
very sore it was. May crept back to 
her, and kneeling down at her lap, the 
only way she could ever conveniently 
reach her in that all-enveloping chair, 
stroked gently the hand that held 
ae stocking, and said simply, 

‘*T am very, very sorry for you, dear 
Aunt “Lizbeth.” pak Aaa 

The stocking dropped from the trem- 
bling fingers, and the poor, irritable, 
afflicted woman laid her head on May’s 
golden crown. It was an affecting 
scene, and as the fire light touched it, 
and Evan and Peggy drew their chairs 
nearer, as they sat on either side, the 
touching ‘picture seemed to complete 
itself. - Individual, personal, childlike 
sympathy was what poor Aunt ’Lizbeth 
wanted, and May gave it with all the 
loving sincerity of youth. 

Soon after this Aunt ’Lizbeth fell into 
a doze, and May persuaded the others 
to lie down on Meredith’s bed. For her- 
self,’ she could not rest, and sleep 
seemed to have fled from her, when, at 
Evan’s request, she wrapped herself in 
a shawl and laid down on the settle 
near Aunt Lizbeth. She was listening 
—listening all the night; and even 
when slumber stole upon her for a 
moment, the dropping of a coal or the 
soughing of the wind without roused 
her, and she would think it was a foot- 
step. 

But no one came, and so the night 
wore through. 

(Zo be continued.) | 


Beside the gloomy river 
I stand, but do not shiver; 
I hear its ceaseless gushing 
Towards the ovean rushing. 
I would its sullen waters 
Might close above my head, 
For the heart within my bosom—' 
The heart that loved, is dead. 


* * * 


Through alley dark and noisome, 

To sick-bed poor and loathsome, 

By day and night I hasten 

To tend them God doth chasten. 

The sad, the sick, the suff’ring, 
Breathe blessings o’er my head, 

And my heart is warm within me— 
The heart that once was dead, 


AMBITION. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER IV. 
WE will now pass over many months, 
and return to Cedarton, where our story 
began. Mrs. Belmore and her child 
were staying there. She had herself 
proposed to accompany her aunt and 
cousin thither, 
when they de- 
clared it im- 
perative that 
they should re- 
turn home. 
Belmore Hall 
had suddenly 
grown odious 


to her, and she k nu 


il 
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declared that 
she could not 
remain where 
the tragedy of 
her husband’s 
death had been 
enacted. In- 
deed, she was 
so nervous and 
ill that it was 
not expedierit 
she should do 
SO. 

We must, 
however, take 
a slight retro- 
spect of the 
past. Mr. Bel- 
more died in- 
testate. A 
young and 
healthy man, 
he had been in 
no hurry to 
make a_ will, 
and an hour or 
so before his 
death he had 
said as much 
to Annesley, 
and had asked 
him to under- 
take the trus- 
teeship of his 


affairs. Al- 
though this 
was merely 


verbal, Annes- 
ley constdered 
it sacred, and 
Mrs. Belmore 
thankfully ac- 
cepted his ser- 
vices. All the 
property was 
entailed, and 
consequent 

Mrs. Belnose 
had only her jointure. 

Under these circumstances all An- 
nesley’s spare time was spent in her and 
her child’s service. Either personally or 
by letter he was in constant communi- 
cation with her, for the affairs were 
much involved, Owing to the election 
and personal extravagances already 
eeconed, there were heavy debts, and 

‘¢ property had to be, so to say, se- 
a aon in order to pay them off. 

elina, in her first self-reproach and 
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grief, yielded herself entirely to Annes- 
ley’s direction, and appeared so much 
altered by the sad scenes she had passed 
through that Constance imagined in 
her a change of heart and purpose. 
Nothing, however, can change the 
heart but the grace of God; and this 
Selina had not sought. In her agony of 
mind after her husband’s death she 
had sorely repented, and lamented their 





“ALL CONSTANCE'S LITTLE WORLD LOOKED SAD.” 


previous estrangement; but as time 
wore on she began to excuse herself 
for her share in it. She had done no- 
thing wrong, she thought; she had only 
wished to push him and herself on in the 
world, and if he had not taken a fanciful 
dislike to Lord john Morpeth there 
need have been no estrangement at all ; 
indeed, it could scarcely be called an 
estrangement after all. Still, she 
heartily wished that she had _ not 
pressed Lord John to stay over that 
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fatal morning, although she did not 
connect the accident with him. Poor 
Charles was ever a reckless rider, and 
she had often warned him to be less 
careless of himself and his horse. Thus 
she excused herself, and, being by 
nature selfish and vain, soon began to 
think of the world again. 

The quiet life at Cedarton restored her 
to health, and the companionship of 
Constance cer- 
tainly did her 
good while the 
freshness of her 
sorrow was 
upon her. But 
she wearied of 
these. by de- 
grees, and be- 
fore the first 
twelve months 
of widowhood 
were over be- 
gan to long for 
more _ stirring 
scenes. Her 
child was a 
real boon and 
pleasure to her, 
and although 
she willingly 
devolved the 
laborious part 
of his training 
to his nurse 
and Constance, 
she delighted 
in his presence 
so long as he 
was good. 
Everyone 
yielded to her 
least wish, and 
the interest she 
inspired aug- 
meénted as time 
went on, for 
outsiders only 
saw the beau- 
tiful young 
widow and het 
fatherless boy, 
and pitied them 
sincerely. In- 
deed, the fash- 
ionable world 
began to say 
that she must 
have been at- 
tached to her 
husband after 
all, since she 
remained so 
long in retire- 
ment. 

Constance, 
however, in 
spite of her 
endeavours to think affectionately of her 
cousin, read her better than the rest of 
the world. She soon perceived that hers 
was not a nature that could cherish 
grief, and she was even thankful to find 
that life soon began to look bright again 
for her. Thankful, inasmuch that a con- 
tinual sorrow is as useless as it is preju- 
dicial. But she was pained to remark 
that the love ofadmiration returned with 
improved spirits, and that the becoming 
dress of the ‘‘ widows of the period’’ was 
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as much arranged for effect as the velvets 
and diamonds had been. 

“Surely Iam not jealous!’ sighed 
Constance, as she became aware that 
Selina’s beauty was enhanced by the 
simplicity of her dress, and that she had 
never looked so lovely or been so attrac- 
tive as when, to all appearance, mourn- 
ing for him she had lost, and fondling her 
orphan boy. ; 

‘OF course she will marry again; it 
is only natural,’’ remarked Mrs. Grey, as 
winter drew on, and the anniversary of 
the sad event was not far off. ‘‘ And it 
is the best thing she can do.” 

“Oh, mother! How can you think of 
such things so soon?’’ responded Con- 


stance, ‘‘It is not yet a twelvemonth 
since——”’ 

‘I know, I know,’’ interrupted Mrs. 
Grey. ‘I could not have forgotten your 


poor father so soon. But lam mistaken 
if she will not console herself with An- 
nesley Gifford. Between ourselves, she 
always liked him, and he is ina good 
position now.”’ 

The same thought had only too fre- 
quently crossed Constance’s mind, and 
had probably induced the mental ques- 
tion, ‘I hope I am not jealous.” 

Annesley was at home for his yearly 
holiday, and was naturally much at 
Cedarton. He was always a welcome 
guest, and no one showed more delight 
at his visits than did Selina’s little boy, 
now nearly three years old. Annesley 
was fond of children, and treated him, as 
Mrs. Grey sometimes remarked to Con- 
stance, ‘‘ quite in a fatherly way.’’ But 
Annesley’s holiday was to end before the 
year was quite completed, and he was 
compelled to return to town the end of 
November. 

The ladies were discussing this one 
fine morning while seated at their re- 
spective occupations. Mrs. Grey was at 
her accounts—always a responsible por- 
tion of her life; Constance was at work, 
and Selina playing with her boy. 

‘I suppose he will come and sec us 
before he goes,’”’ said Mrs. Grey, glanc- 
ing up from her davenport, and putting 
her finger on a figure of her account- 
book. 

‘‘He promised to do so,’’ replied 
Selina, twisting a curl of her child’s fair 
hair. 

‘‘He say he tome to-day to see Yar- 
ley,’’ cried the boy, suddenly leaving 
his mother and springing into Con- 
stance’s lap. 

‘‘Tam afraid I must Icave you soon, 
dear aunt,’’ said Selina. ‘‘ Mr. Gifford 
thinks the affairs will need my presence 
in London. You see, they are making 
Charley a ward of Chancery, and I must 
decide at last as to whether the house in 
town is to be given up or not. Will you 
spare Constance to go with me?” 

‘I cannot go, Selina,’’ broke in Con- 
stance. ‘‘It is quite impossible. All 
our Christmas charitics and parish work 
have to be done, which were neglected 
last year.’’ She paused, sensible that 
she had alluded to a painful subject, but 
Selina had not noticed it. ‘“‘ Besides, 
you will have Annesley Gifford to advise 
you, and he knows all your affairs better 
than I do.” 

Yes,” returned Selina. ‘ But I 
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thought you would not refuse me this 
favour.”’ 

‘* Do tome, auntie,’ exclaimed Char- 
ley, putting his arms round her neck. 

“We will talk about it, darling, 
but not now,’’ said Constance, rising 
brusquely for her, and disengaging 
herself from the little boy. 

She left the room and went to her own 
pretty boudoir, where she sat down near 
the open window and began to cry. She 
rarely gave vent to such emotion, and 
scarcely understood why she did so now. 
She hoped it was because she had felt 
compelled to refuse her cousin’s request 
and to seem unkind to the child, whom 
she loved dearly. The truth was, she 
had been hurt because Annesley had 
promised ¢hemz to come and say good- 
bye, while he had seemingly ignored her 
and her mother. 

‘How foolish I am,’’ she muttered, 
rising and standing on the sill of the 
French window. 

It was a grey but warm November 
day. The brilliant red leaves of the 
Virginian creeper hung round the 
window, and made a pretty frame to 
her graceful figure, while ‘‘ the last rose 
of summer’’ peeped from amongst the 
foliage. The garden in front, with the 
trees that surrounded it, was clad in 
the fading glories of autumn, and for 
the moment all Constance’s little world 
looked sad. She dried her eyes, how- 
ever, and stooped to stroke her favourite 
white cat, that came purring towards 
her from a neighbouring tree. 

‘Ah, pussy, you have been watching 
for the birds again,’’ she said. 

‘*And been attracted from them to 
pleasanter prey,’’ uttered a voice, and 
Annesley stood before her. 

‘* May! come inthis way, Constance ?’’ 
he added, looking at her, and perceiving 
that her cyes were moist. 

‘“‘Certainly,’’ she said, re-entering, 
with him. 

He sat down in his usual friendly way, 
and she also took a seat. 

‘‘T am come to say good-bye,’’ he 
began. ‘‘Itis always ‘How d’ye do?’ 
or ‘Good-bye.’ I am going to work in 
the great city, while you go on quietly 
in the country. But your life is the 
happier.”’ 

‘Perhaps so—-perhaps not,’’ replied 
Constance. ‘Still, I think a country life 
has less temptation than a town.” 

‘It depends on the individual. I do 
not think you would be more influenced 
by the one than the other. When does 
Mrs. Belmore go to town? She has the 
run of town and country houses during 
her child’s minority.’’ 

‘“You should know better than I,” 
replied Constance, catching his eyes. 

‘‘How su?’’ he asked, meeting hers 
with his keen enquiring glance. ‘Oh, 
Constance, I thought you, at least, 
understood me better. Others may 
gossip as they will, but I had hoped for 
your good opinion. That old fever wore 
itself out long ago, and——”’ 

The conclusion of the sentence was 
interrupted by the entrance of Selina 
and her child. Constance would have 
given much to have heard it, but like 
many another broken chain, it was never 
re-united, 
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“J heard this morning from the 
lawyers, and am glad you have come 
to advise me,’’ said Selina, as soon as 
she had shaken hands and ‘the little 
boy was comfortably placed on Annes. 
ley’s knee. 

How handsome and interesting she 
looked! Constance could not believe 
Annesley’s assurance concerning that 
‘fold fire,’’ so she prepared .to leave them 
together, saying that she had somethin 
to do, and would not interrupt their 
business conversation. He glanced 
reproachfully after her, but being a man 
of resolution, suddenly made up his 
mind. He had already been subjected 
to various jests on the part of his friends 
concerning the handsome widow. He 
had not long to await the opportunity 
of ‘declaring his intentions,” though 
his declaration was not quite what 
Selina expected. 

“T interrupted a /éfe-d-féte,”’ she 
began, when Constance disappeared. 
‘* But Conny is so quiet that I daresay it 
isarclicf. I have brought you a noisy 
substitute.’’ 

‘‘Arelief!’’ echoed Annesley. ‘ He 
would be a fortunate man who could 
ensure a life-long 7Zé¢e-a-¢éte with Con- 
stance Grey.” 

Had he glanced up he would have 
seen that Selina’s face was crimson, 

‘* Shall I tell her so ?’’ she asked. 

‘Tf you will; but she would not 
believe you. We none of us credit a 
transferred love.’’ 

Selina bent her burning face, and with 
some difficulty extracted a letter from 
her pocket which she gave to Annesley. 
She found it hard work to talk of law 
when this transferred love was in her 
mind. However, she got through it, 
and when they had discussed the actual 
business in hand she rose and said, 
coldly— 

**J will tell my aunt you are here, I 
know she wants.to see you. Charley, 
nurse is waiting to take you for a walk.” 

Annesley put the child down, much 
against his will, and he and his mother 
left the room. 

“That is done!”’ ejaculated Annesley, 
with a sigh of relief, glancing after the 
stately figure that swept through the 
doorway, dragging Charley, who was 
glancing back at Annesley. All self, 
from beginning to end.”’ 

But Selina did not go in search of 
either Mrs. Grey or her daughter. Having 
hastily summoned the nurse and told her 
to take the child for a walk, she locked 
herself in her room. 

Soon afterwards Constance went, at her 
mother’s request, to tell Annesley that 
she hoped he would stay to luncheon. 

‘Where is Selina ?’’'she asked. 

“TI fancied she might have gone, 
woman like, to repeat to you a silly 
speech of mine,”’ he replied. 

‘“‘What speech? I have not seen 
her” 

‘‘T ventured to say, in answer to 4 
casual remark, that he would be a happy 
fellow who could enjoy a life-long /¢#e-“ 
éfe with you, and she proposed to tell 
you what I had said.” 

‘I am afraid he would find so long an 
interview very dull,’’ said Constance 
colouring. 
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“ Jt would depend on the Ze. I should 
not. I only wish you would try me.”’ 

At this juncture Mrs. Grey appeared 
‘on hospitable thoughts intents.’’ An- 
nesley at once made it clear to both the 
ladies that it was Constance and not 
Selina whom he sought, and that the 
truth would have been declared before 
had not Constance been the confidante 
of what had passed between him and 
Selina. 

‘‘T suppose you are in earnest, but I 
can scarcely believe it,’’ said Mrs. Grey. 
“Why, you were playfellows. There is 
the luncheon bell.” 

‘‘They were all seated when Selina 
entered the dining-room. She appeared 
in unusual spirits. 

“Mr... Gifford made such a pretty 
speech about you just now, Conny,’’ she 
said, glancing at her cousin’s flushed 
face. 

“Thave already repeated ‘it to her,”’ 
returned Annesley. 

There was a momentary pause, during 


which Constance adroitly changed the’ 


subject. As yet she had only given her 
consent by silence. But before Annesley 
left Cedarton he had the happiness. of 
learning that the playmate of his, child- 
hood and the friend of his youth would 
be the yokefellow of his life. 


ANNE BEALE 


GOOD AND BAD TEMPERS. 






arch of the 
globe, it would 
be laid at your 
feet, but fortune 
having granted 
me little more 
than a shadowy 
possession in the 
regions of air, 
you must take 
the will for the deed, andl accept of the best I 
have to offer in these occasional papers of good 
counsel, Of course, it is understood that you 
are acting up to them, so that all my pains and 
good intentions may not be thrown away. 
It was not of you that somebody wrote— 


“« Never will I give advice : 
Till you please to ask me thrice ; 
Which if you in scorn reject, 
"Twill be just as I expect.” 


_ this time we are to speak about ‘ getting 
mto a rge”; so, all of you, lend me your 
ears, 

There is a woman told about in a popular 
Icgend who once stamped her foot on the 
ground ina passion, and she drove it so far 
in that it could not be drawn out again, so 
there she remained for the rest of her days, a 
monument to the inconveniences of a bad 
temper. It is to be regretted that such monu- 
ments are not met with in real life, for of all 

deplorable things against which mankind and 


womankind should be warned, a fiery disposi- 
tion is one of the most deplorable. 

Some people are born of gentler nature, 
and so, without much trouble on their part, 
possess good tempers, but others are by 
nature so touchy that one can hardly say a 
word to them without danger of an explosion. 
I do not always blame them. The other day 
I met aman ina towering rage: ‘* Excuse me,” 
said he, ‘I inherit this disposition from my 
mother.” 

Let us not, I say, be too hard on such 
people. That one has fallen heir to an irrit- 
able constitution is not a fault ; what we should 
object to and cry out against is when one 
gives way to it. 

It is a great misery, as many of us know, 
to live with the ill-tempered; indeed may we 
all be preserved from even occasional contact 
with them. On the other hand how ig it 
possible to avoid longing for the society of her 
whom we are sure always to find with a smile 
on her face and pleasant words on her tongue? 

If a peevish temper makes life disagreeable 
for other people, do you think the owner of it 
any better off? Ask her. Old as the world 
is, it may safely be said that no one ever yet 
felt happy after a display of the fireworks of ill- 
humour. Let us keep, then, from growing angry 
if only because passion is on the high road 
to repentance, and repentance, it need hardly 
beadded, is far fromacomfortable state of mind. 

What a bad example, too, the cross-grained 
set to their neighbours. This is sometimes 
not sufficiently thought of by those who in 
other respects are everything that is estimable, 
and all who are trying to do good in the world 
should be ever on their guard lest by ill- 
timed anger they destroy their influence and 
make others doubt the sincerity of what is 
really at bottom a genuine Christian character. 
If a display of temper is specially objec- 
tionable in any, and specially dangerous, 
considering its influence on others, it is in 
those who profess themselves followers of Him 


Who is a Pattern of meelness. 


Every exhibition of irritability sinks us in 
the estimation of our friends, and as the ten- 
dency to anger grows by being indulged in, 
ill-tempered people are in a fair way for having 
no friends at all. They end in being either 
hated or scorned. Nowonder. A girl in an 
habitual rage is little better than a wild 
beast. 

Look on it as you like, we are decided losers 
by anger. I often think of the niece whose 
maiden aunt left her five hundred pounds a 
year in her will, but the young lady one day 
fired up at something and made a sarcastic 
remark—people, you know, are always saying 
foolish things when in a passion—and the aunt 
that very evening sent for the lawyer and 
cancelled the clause in her niece’s favour. It 
is to be hoped that none of us will ever regu- 
late our conduct by purely mercenary conside- 
rations ; but if ever you are remembered in an 
old lady’s will, put a bridle on your tongue. 
Moncy is nowhere compared with right, but 
it is sad to think of being in the wrong, and 
losing five hundred pounds a year at the same 
time. 

Temper never gains anything except when 
opposed to very weak natures, overwhom to be 
victorious is no triumph. It is gentleness that 
rules the world, and the meek shall in more 
senses than one inherit the earth. ‘Be thou 
humble and peaceable,” says an old writer, 
‘cand Jesus will be with thee.” Now it would 
be impossible, with a spark of truth, to say 
that of the ill-tempered. 

One odd thing about getting angry is that 
most often it is about trifles, if not about 
nothing at all. Everyone has heard of the hus- 
band and wife who had a scrious. quarrel as to 
whether what they heard scratch: behind the 
wainscot was a rat ora mouse. And, if my 
memory does not deceive me, another husband 

, 


“Shut your mouth and ‘say nothing, 
_Was once a famous man who hat 
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and wife had a violent dispute for no other 
reason than that the one asserted that the tea 
was made from Thameswater, whilst the other 
was equally confident the water came from the 
New River. Countless tempers are lost for , 
no better reasons than these. 

But how shall we cure a bad temper? It 
is difficult, my child, for our passions are hard 
to restrain ; but just as you can be charming 
when you please, so, by an effort, you can be 
sweet and gentle thojfgh all the world should 
try to irritate you. Perhaps you think it very 
difficult, but there nevey*yet was a good thing 
easily come by. --i - yf24 | ; 

You may feel: angry—“constitutionally you 
may be irritable; many aré,s0, as I have said 
already—but never give ygumanger expression. 

say ‘AC There 

an exceedingly 

bad temper. It certainly ran. in his family, 
for his brother was just the ae! ‘and it is; 
told that when any cause of offence was given : 

him, he grewvery red in the face, and:remained. 
for awhile silent, and when at last*he spoke , 

his words were calm and gentle. He never 


-opened his mouth till he got the better of his 


rage. _ This is a noble example, and I would 
that all the world were like that great man. 
Bottle up your wrath, then, and if, necessity 
compels you to speak, be as sparing of your 
words as if they cost five guineas apiece. 

But to keep from uttering our anger is not 

enough: we must harbour no angry thoughts. 
We cannot help, if quick-tempered, the mere 
feeling of anger arising in our minds, but we 
need not let it remain there unless we please. 
Let'there be, then, no nursing of your wrath 
to. keep it warm. Turn at once to something 
else, and give it the cold shoulder. 
i Try, above all things, to cultivate noble 
views both as to life in this world and our 
future in the next. Whoever is so occupied 
will have neither time nor taste for petty 
squabbles and passions about nothing. 

It is a prudent rule to avoid all occasions of 
anger, :4:We should shun, for example, the 
company of people who irritate us, and in 
whose presence, for some reason or other, we 
feel ‘‘as cross as two sticks:’ Live with happy 
people if you can, for by-so doing you will 
acquire something of their spirit. If you can- 
not manage that, the next best thing is to try 
to. make those. about you happy. _ But, on 
second thoughts, I should have called this the 
better thing, for there is the greater blessing 
attached to it. May you then, girls, be so 
busy in trying te make sunshine for those 
about you that you will forget what it is to be 
cross, and that there are such things as bad 
tempers to be met with anywhere! 

The gaining the mastery over one’s temper 
improves the tone of one’s character, not to 
say anything about good looks, for it is well 
known what a preserver of the features we 
have in a sweet disposition.. It is something, 
girls, to know, that we are conquerors—con- 
querors over ourselves. We feel that we have 
done what is difficult, for to rule one’s spirit 
zs difficult. 

You remember what was.said by. the wisest 
ef men, and is recorded in the inspired book : 
‘“‘ He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh a city.” James Mason. 
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: — CO SSS A PARABLE OF CHILDLIKE FAITH. 
AWA ACRES Ww S % 
~~ NS S&S RRS e “ AND so at night the Lord Jesus comes into the room, 
\ OA SAQQ@ ar 
SSS KG WSK SS and looks at each of His little ones. Some of them are 


asleep, some of them are tossing on their little beds, 
and sometimes one of them is so tired of lying there in 
pain that He takes His child in His arms, soothing it 
into—oh, such a quiet sleep. Then when the poor, 
weak body lies still and peaceful, He takes the little 
one’s spirit with Him to His own home, where every- 
one is happy all day long, and where there are no 
more aching limbs, but where the children Jaugh and 
sing and play and love Him.” 

Such were the words that fell on the ears of a jittle 
girl, so little and weak that in her own dingy alley she 
had known no other name than Tiny. The speaker was 
one of the nurses in the ward of a children’s hospital, 
and the words came from her lips as she passed from 
bed to bed, bending over each suffering child. 

An@ they sank into: Tiny’s heart. ‘‘A home where 
there were no aches and pains, where the children could 
laugh and sing and play.” Why, it was almost lov 
good to be true! She scarcely remembered laughing 
in oa aa seven years of life, and as for running a 
: SSA AAG with the other boys and girls at play, had she not been 
Ss SSX : SAQA forced to content ferselk with i treneing their mirth 
S as she lay stretched on her garret bed, or at best with 

watching them from a distance when some neighbour, 
more thoughtful than the drunken mother, lifted her for 
a moment to the window ? ; 

«Oh, how I will love that kind Jesus if He will only 
take me to His home,” she whispered. ‘I will never, 
never quarrel with the other children, and J wil sit 
seas * still and not want to play if I can’t run fast enough. for 
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them, because,, of course, as I have never 
watixed all my life, I shali have to learn how 
io run.” 

” Happy were the thoughts Tiny had, and 
many were the plans she made as she lay 
silently on her little bed, imagining what 
she would do in the new home where she was 
soon going ! 

But the days passed on, and the Lord 
Jesus did not come to fetch her. Why 
could it be? Emma had gone from the next 
bed but one, and little Mary from the cot just 


opposite. et! 
“There must be some reason,” Tiny 
murmured to herself one morning. ‘I’m so 


tired of lying here, everywhere hurts me, and 


I can’t go to sleep. Why doesn’t the Lord 
Jesus fetch me as well as Emma and 
Mary?” 

And the tears stole down the poor thin 
cheeks, for each day the waiting grew harder 
to beat, and hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick. 

“I know the reason now,” she whispered 
the next morning, a joyful light breaking over 
her wan face. “I’m just the littlest girl in the 
room, and when the Lord Jesus comes in He 
does not see me, I am so small and weak, so 
of course He doesn’t know I want Him. 
To-night I will lie with my arms over my 
head, and then when He comes in He will 
think, ‘There is a little girl here that wants 
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me,” and when He walks up to my bed, I will 
say, ‘Oh, kind, good Jesus, take me with you 
to-night, for I am so tired, and I ache all 
over, and I want to go to your home.’ 
Then I know He will carry me right away 
with Him, and I shall laugh and sing and 
play and love Him.” 

The night came round again, and when onge 
more the day broke the nurse went to each 
little bed. Bending over one, she saw the little 
form upon it lying still and motionless, the 
arms raised over the head, sleeping the last 
long sleep. Then she knew that in the mid- 
night watches the Lord Jesus had entered the 
room and carried Tiny away with Him to His 
own happy home. M, A. B. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER, AND HOW SHE OVERCAME THEM. 


ONE is my 
gladsome- 
néss, and 

.* fled the 
merry 
party 

Which but as yesterday 

= were gathering round 
the yule,” 
> sang Margaret one 
morning, early in Janu- 
ary, as she tripped about 
the house, 
hand, giving a touch here and a vigorous rub 
there. The pathetic words and air were but 
ill matched by the brightness of her face, rosy 
with exercise, whilst the sprightly and some- 
what jerky rendering of the song, interrupted as 
it was with attention to housewifely cares, did 
notadd to its appropriateness. It was true that 
at any rate a portion of the ‘*merry party” had 
fled, in the persons of Mr. ard Mrs. Helier, 
who had returned to their own home, and 
Margaret had not been without a little feeling 
of desolateness for a few days after her sister's 
departure; but. being a very resolute young 
Person, with a. strong notion of the futility of 
mourning over the inevitable, she set herself 
to forget her trouble, saying that there is 
nothing like hard work for bringing people 
to their senses. 
The visit had been a very pleasant one in 
many ways, for Joanna’s kind advice and en- 
couragement were very grateful to Margaret’s 
unaccustomed ears—unaccustomed, not from 
Want of affection on the part of father and 
vrothers, but what man, still less what boy, 
oe gress half the little worries and anxieties 
lat beset a ic ij i 
ea young housekeeper in her daily 
So far from condemning Margaret’s eco- 
nomies—or, as she called them, her little 
mean tricks, such as sifting the .cinders— 
Joanna approved of them highly ; indeed, re- 
commended her to add to the category. Con- 
sidering the small sum out of which Margaret 
ad to provide all the food and drink for the 
aiily—wha, ,2ccording to Betsy, were all 
stati carty,”” besides paying for washing, 
stim small travelling expenses, such as 
like oa ares, and any incidental expenses, 
pale ‘ages-— Joanna said she thought strict 
lomy in trifles was not only admissible, 
ue absolutely- necessary, 
fo How do you portion out the week’s 
ney, Madge?” she asked one day. “I 
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am curious to know if you have arrived at 
about the same result that I did in my 
time.”’ 

Margaret looked blank. ‘I do not quite 
see what you mean; I do not portion it out 
at all; it goes just as I happen to want it,” 

‘Oh, but you ought to have an idea of the 
proportion spent in each branch of the outlay. 

f you will bring the account-book we will 
compare the bills for the last few weeks, and 
find the average.” 

This done, it was found that in Joanna’s 
opinion the butcher’s and grocer’s bills swal- 


‘lowed up too large a proportion, which latter 


she said she had expected, as she had noticed 
Margaret’s taste for all kinds of fancy dishes 
and sweet puddings. She advised her, there. 
fore, to curtail her expenses in that direction. 
“*T will put down on paper, as nearly as I 
can remember, how I divide my money,” she 
went on. ‘You know Arthur gives me 
thirty shillings a week, out of which I pay for 
the same things that you do. I always keep 
the real food expenditure under a pound, that 
is to say, when we are alone, though if we 
have friends, or anything extra like that, I 
cannot quite manage it. Now here is the 
list, which shows a fair average, though, of 
course, it varies a little. For instance, 1 often 
have fish instead of, or as well as, meat :— 


s. d. 

Grocer oS oak es 
Bread and Flour - - 20 
Greengrocer - I 3 
Meat and bacon - - 8 Oo 
Milkand-eggs - > - 1 6 
Laundress - - - 2 0 
Butter and cheese - 2 0 
Total 20 0 


This leaves me about ten shillings for sun- 
dries, under which head come. stationery, 
breakages in the house, cab or omnibus fares, 
and small charities, To make a fund for 
kitchen requisites, such as scrubbing-brushes 
and pails, I put by one shilling ‘at the begin- 
ning of each week. IfI left it to the end I 
should be inclined to think I could not spare 
it, unless anything were really pressingly 
wanted.” 

“That is really wonderful, Joauna. I should 
not like to have to provide for zhés household 
on thirty shillings a week.” 

“You will have to allow more for meat in 
proportion to the other expenses than I do. 


Two growing boys, with splendid health and 
pein to match, will not be contented with 
those little dainty-made dishes which satisfy us, 
and can be made out of amorsel of meatorafew 
bones; but I still think your meat bills are 
much too high.” 

But, Joanna, though my butcher's portion 
is to be so low, you find no fault with the 
large greengrocery average I have been 
having.” 

“No, I do not think the greengrocer is 
high; indeed, I think you should try to have 
even a little more green food than you gene- 
rally provide. Two vegetables at dinner, for 
instance, make much more of a meal than 
having only one, with very little difference in 
the expense. But to counterbalance it, if 
there is any, you might have boiled rice occa- 
sionally, instead of potatoes, not too often, 
you know, but just now and then as a change. 
Lentils, too, and haricot beans are very inex- 
pensive, and make a variety. 


‘Then you certainly ought to buy a little 
fruit occasionally. At this time of the year I 
know fresh fruit-is dear, but you can get 
plenty of oranges, and they may be prepared 
in‘so many different ways that you need never 
be at a loss.” 

‘I wish I knew how to preserve them, like 
those we had at Mrs. Barclay’s on Tuesday.” 

“TI think I can gratify-you, for she very 
kindly gave me the receipt. Here it is: 
*Cut off.a little of the rind, either a diamond. 
shaped piece here and there, or a ring all 
round; then put the oranges in cold water 
for three days, changing the, water twice. 
Tie each one separately in thin muslin, and 
boil in fresh water till quite’‘tender. Weigh 
the oranges before boiling, and make a syrup 
in the. proportion of two pounds of loaf 
sugar to a pound of the fruit, and as much 
water as will be required to completely cover 
the “oranges; boil it till the scum ceases to 
rise, then put in the fruit,-still in the muslin, 
and boil gently for an hour. and a half, which 
will ensure their keeping well. ‘Put into jars 
and cover with syrup.’ Mrs. Barclay says if 
you follow this exactly you can make enough 
to last all the year, it is sure to keep.” 

“But that would be too troublesome and 
expensive for everyday use.” . 

“Yes, but there. are many less troublesome 
ways of preparing ,this fruit. Nothing could 


‘be simpler than orange salad, for instance. 


You have only to peel the oranges, being care- 
ful to remove every particle of skin, then 
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either cut them in slices or scoop out all the 
pulp with a spoon, or..leave them whole, and 
lay thenriinya. glass dish; and sprinkle pow- 
dered sugar “thickly over them a few hours 
before they: are: Wanted ; and_if you want it 
to look particularly nice, ovate whole with 
whippec-up white of egg and sugar. For 
another variety there is compote of oranges. 
That requires a syrup, but it is very easy to 
make. Cut off the yellow outer rind in thin 
strips till you have about three ounces, which 
put on one side. Then peel them properly, 
and divide into quarters (as. you persist in mis- 
calling the little divisions), being careful not to 
break the thin skin which covers them. Then 
make a syrup by boiling the rind with a pound 
of sugar in a pint and a half of water, and care- 
fully remove the scum as it rises. When it has 
boiled about a quarter of an hour, put in the 
“pieces of orange, and let them simmer gently 
for five minutes; then take them out witha 
spoon very carefully or they will break, and 
arrange them ona dish. Ifthe syrup seems 
too thin, let it boil fast for five minutes longer 
to thicken it, then pour it over the oranges, 
and put the dish in a cool place till wanted.”’ 

‘That sounds very easy; I think I shall 
make a large quantity now oranges are so 
cheap, and keep it for occasional use.” 

“If you do, you must make the syrup with 
two pounds of sugar to a pint and a half of 
water; one pound is only sufficient for imme- 
diate use. But to return to the subject of 
the butcher: you really spend too much on: 
meat, and I think might easily economise 
a little in that way. Because though boys 
require a good quantity, you need not get 
them the more expensive. joints. Keep 
strictly to the rule of having soup for 
dinner nearly, if not quite, every day. 
Have the stock-pot always going, and put 
all sorts of scraps into it; not only meat 
cooked or raw, but also scraps of vege- 
tables, paste, and bread; all will add to the 
strength or flavour of the soup, and should 
the pot be getting low, you may buy a few 
pennyworth of bones. Be sure to ask the 
man to chop them up very small for you ; some 
people even pound them, but chopping is 
much less trouble, and does well enough for 
ordinary purposes. When you have a good 
stock, you can make it 'sometimes clear and 
sometimes thickened, and flavour it in end- 
less different ways, according to the directions 
in the cookery books. One of the nicest soups 
we have is certainly not an expensive one. 
We soak some lentils for nearly twelve hours, 
and simmer them for twelve more; then we 
pour the stock on to them, with scraps ot any- 
thing and everything the larder’ contains ; and 
if the larder happens to be particularly empty, 
we make up the flavour with a pinch: of 
celery seed, burnt onions, or a small 
quantity of Liebig’s extract, which improves 
it very much. If you begin the dinner 
with good substantial soup, the onslaught on 
subsequent courses will be considerably 
lessened.” : 

“Oh, poor boys! fancy measuring their 
appetites and counting their mouthfuls in this 
way! How mean and stingy one does become 
under a course of housekeeping !” 

“Then there are one or two other econo- 
mies in trifles you might practise, dear, with 
advantage. You will excuse my saying it, I 
know, but when one asks for a piece of bread 
at tea, Betsy, or one of the boys, rushes at 
the loaf, and with great zeal cuts about three 
times as much as is wanted, and I have heard 
you say you do not know what to do with the 
pieces that are left, except occasional bread- 
puddings. You might take care that only as 
much as is required is cut, you will tind a 
difference in the baker’s bills even from such 
a trifle as that. Then should there be any 
pieces left, a nice way of using them is to 
pull them apart, place them-on-a tin, and 
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bake in a quick oven until crisp and brown, 
when they are a good substitute for cheese 
biscuits, which father is sur¢_to-like for a 
change. Crusts can be treated in the same 
way, only, they must be cooked longer than the 
crumb, then grated, and kept in a bottle for 
raspings.... Chere is also the vexed question 
of dripping; this often-despised article is 
most valuable, and may save. you a great 
deal in butter and lard, if you clarify it care- 
fully. Directly you take the dripping-pan 
from under the meat, pour the fat through a 
sieve into a pan of boiling water, and let it 
stand until cold, when you will find a cake of 
pure dripping on the surface of the water. 
Nothing can be better than this for pastry and 
frying. But besides this dripping, properly so- 
called, there are other kinds of fat that can 
be used in the same way. Then what do’ 
you do with pieces of fat left from joints of 
beef? Perhaps you never have any ?”’ 

. “Oh, yes, we do, very often indeed ; neither 
of the boys like fat, and sometimes a large 
quantity is wasted. But surely you are not 
going to tell me to make pies of scraps of 
cold fat !” 

“Certainly I am, I constantly do it myself. 
I cut off as much fat as I think is likely to be 
wasted, and put it in a jar into the oven for 
about an hour, by which time it has subsided 
into a yellow liquor, which, when strained and 
left -to cool, looks not unlike butter, and 
answers the same purpose for making all kinds 
of cakes and pastry.” 

Besides these economies, at Joanna’s 
suggestion Margaret set up a_ tool-box, 
cotitaining nails, screws, hammer, chisel, 
pincers, and screw-driver, all good and strong 
of their kind; also an old-fashioned iron glue- 
pot, and becoming expert in joinery, she saved 
many a shilling in this way. 

At this time also a little change was made 
in the allowances for dress. Margaret’s own 
allowance of £20 a year she had entirely in 
her own hands to useas she pleased. Hitherto 
the boys had had no fixed sum to be spent on 
their clothes; Mr. Colville bought their suits 
whenever he thought fit, while Margaret 
superintended their other garments, and 
applied to Mr. Colville for funds whenever 
they required anything new, or to pay for 
repairs. These frequent small sums spent on 
tailoring, other repairs, and minor articles of 
dress rendered it difficult to keep an account 
of the whole amount spent, besides which 
Margaret did not at all like so constantly 
applying to her father about such trifles as a 
patch on a boot, or anew collar; so after 
talking it over with her sister, she asked Mr. 
Colville’s permission to make a change; and 
for the future Margaret had in her care £5 per 
annum for each boy, out of which she was to 
pay for everything with the exception of their 
suits and boots, which Mr. Colville still con- 
tinued to buy himself. This had a very salu- 
tary effect on the boys, for when they were 
too careless with their clothes Margaret would 
fetch the account-book, and show them how 
little balance there was, with the waming 
that if they went on at that rate they would 
have to go ragged. 

From this long digression let us return to 
our young housekeeper, as she whisks about 
the house, as bright as the fresh January 
morning itself. Having finished the round 
of the bedrooms, still humming her doleful 
ditty, she trips downstairs to the kitchen, where 
a damper is awaiting her in the shape of poor 
Betsy in floods of tears. 

“Qh, Betsy!” she cried, “what is the 
matter ?” 

Betsy managed to explain amidst her sobs 
that a letter from home that morning told her 
of her mothcr’s dangerous illness, and she 
must go home without delay. ‘* Though in 
course, Miss Margaret, dear, I won’t go till 
you are suited.” 


A looker-on at this juncture’ nsigtit have 
witnessed a melancholy tableau. ~The maid, 
in attitude of dejection, sobbing and sighing 
by the window ; the mistress colipeed into a 
wooden chair, doing likewise, but. less noisily.’ 
Much ashamed of her weak-mindedness, the 
latter soon recovered, however, and hopin 
her maid had not noticed it, she wiped het 
eyes covertly, and said briskly— 

“Poor Betsy, I am indeed sorry for you, 
and very sorry that we shall lose you. But 
you must not think of waiting till we have a 
new servant. I will goat once and find a 
charwoman to come every day, and while I 
am out you must get forward with the 
dinner and then pack up so as to go by the 
two o'clock train; and you must take that 
soup that isin a jelly in the larder for your 
poor mother, and I will bring you ina few 
groceries to take too.” 

To get an honest and clean charwoman, 
who would come at seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing and do the work of a general servant 
for the sum of two shillings a day, which was 
all Margaret felt she could afford to give, was 
no very easy task, bat by inyuiring from the 
tradesmen, one was found at last. 

The next day Margaret went to see her 
good old friend Mrs, Trent, hoping and ex- 
pecting to have the difficulty about a new 
servant solved at once, as so many former ones 
had been, by her kind advice and experience. 
On entering that lady’s sitting-room our house- 
keeper was a little taken aback to find not 
only Mrs. Trent, as she had expected, but 
also her nephew, whose difficulty in rising 
from the sofa was a better proof of an invalid 
state than his appearance, which betokened 
his usual health. 

“My nephew is suffering the penalty of 
neglecting his old aunt’s good advice,” said 
Mrs. Trent, smiling at her nephew, for whom 
she felt almost the affection of a mother, 
having had charge of him ever since the death 
of his own parents, when he was little more 
than a baby. ‘He sprained his ankle slightly 
on Monday, but he would persist in keeping 
his engagement to bring those books to show 
your father that evening, and, of course, he 
made it much worse, and now is compelled 
to give up moving altogether.” 

* And so tries to play the wounded hero 
with as much dignity as possible,” laughed 
Wilfred. 

After expressing the deepest sympathy, 
Margaret explained the object of her visit, 
but said she would not trouble Mrs. Trent 
about it now, but would call again when her 
nephew was better. a 
- “Pray do not let me stop you, Miss 
Margaret,” said Wilfred. “I take a great 
interest in that servant of yours who opens the 
door for me when I have the pleasure of ca I 
ing upon you. She always smiles all over het 
face, and looks so thoroughly pleased to see 
one ; it is quite refreshing.” r 

After stating the case, Margaret asked 3 
Mrs. Trent could tell her how to geta new 
maid. : } 

“Had you not better wait a little on the 
chance of Betsy’s being able to come 
back ?” 

“Oh, I think there is no chance of : ie 
mother recovering; besides, I do not Les i 
am very sorry to lose her. Iwas at hirs ie 
seemed such a dreadful undertaking to “er ‘ 
get a new servant; but you nom a 
Trent, Betsy is really very rough a 8 
couth. I should so like to have a rice ape 
gentle girl about the house, instead of “ : : 
elephantine sort of whirlwind, thoug® » 
does smile when she opens the door. | ba 

Mrs. Trent laughed at’ the comparison, — 
said she feared Margaret did not appre 

: ae ‘ rood nature 
the rare qualities of honesty and goo How 
and truthfulness of the said whirlwind. is 
ever, as a change was ineyitable, an 


knowing of any suitable person, she advised 
her to reply to an advertisement in that day’s 
paper, which sounded very promising. This 
she did, and, at Mrs. Trent’s dictation, dis- 
patched a letter, asking for particulars as to 
the girl’s capabilities, character, and the 
wages she required, the wounded hero 
meanwhile evincing an interest in domestic 
affairs which astonished even himself. : 

A satisfactory answer was soon received, 
giving the address of a former mistress to 
whom Margaret could apply as to character. 
In the course of a few days this too arrived. 
It was rather vague, and Margaret’s inquiries 
as to honesty, sobriety, and cleanliness were 
cleverly evaded. - 

«Oh, dear! I don’t know whether this is 
meant for a bad character or a good one,” Mar- 
garet sighed. “It might mean either, but I am 
sure azy servant would be better than this 
voracious charwoman. JI should not have 
thought it possible for any human being to 
deveur as much as that creature does.” 

Mrs. Trent next advised Margaret to see the 
young woman before engaging her, and as 
Margaret looked very much alarmed at the 
prospect, promised herself to be present at the 
interview. The result of it was the engage- 
ment of Rose Spooner, who informed her 
future mistress that she preferred being called 
Spooner. (‘What jokes the boys will make!” 
thought Margaret.) 

When Mr. Colville came home that night 
Margaret met him more cheerfully than she 
had done since Betsy’s departure. 

“Oh, father, I have engaged that servant I 
told you’about. Mrs. Trent quite approved of 
her, or else I should have been afraid to take 
her; and I think she will be a most charming 
servant, she is so quiet and pretty-looking, and 
speaks so softly ; so different from the bluff 
Betsy. Iam delighted with her.” 

“Tam glad to hear it, my child; I only hope 
she will not prove ¢vo relined; but as Mrs. 
Trent is satished, no doubt it will be all 
tight ” 

Lo be continued.) 





THE WORKER. 
A BALLAD STORY. 
Words by f, E. Weatuerty. Music by C. Gounon. 


Tr was a student, and very, very poor. He 
had gone to Oxford late in life.” An honest 
Wish to do good, as one of God’s ministers, 
had sent him there; not that common and 
detestable notion that, by being ordained, he 
Would be made a gentleman, for he was a 
gentleman born. He had been junior partner 
m a mercantile firm, and his share, when 
capitalised and re-invested, only gave him a 
pittance. But he had a brave little wife, and 
not brave only, but thrifty and industrious. 
And by the “cleverness of her fingers she 
managed to adda little to their slender income. 
His disadvantages were great. ‘What little 
classical knowledge he possessed when he left 
school, at the age of sixteen, for the counting- 
‘ouse, he had almost forgotten. For the 
ae necessary amount of mathematics his 
riuiness life had kept him in good training. 
a different his coming to Oxford was from 
ns a of so many of his fellow students! There 
me no one to greet him and carry him off to 

'e old school club, to renew the pleasant 
acquaintances of his school life.. 


D i 
0 ;Coscquious scout to welcome 


college + him to his 


coms; no bright, cheery dinner in 
es hall; no little notes to invite him “to 
ae the evening” afterwards, a 
“first smply arrived inthe -hubbub of the 
a Night of term,” ‘and drove, off in. the 
WS—A weary, tiresome round of the town 


There was. 
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—to be deposited, the very last of all the 
passengers, in their dingy lodgings. 

“ They are shabby, darling,” he murmured 
apologetically, as he fancied he saw a shadow 
on his young wife’s face. ‘But, you see, 
Oxford is such a dear place for lodgings.”’ 

‘“’ What does it matter, dear??? she an- 
swered ; ‘we can be as happy here as at home. 
Besides, we can soon brighten up the place.” 

And so she did. That was just what she 
was always doing—brightening up the place. 
Brightening up his life, and cheering him 
when he was growing gloomy and down- 
hearted. Brightening up everybody, from 
the sour but faithful old Scotch servant they 
brought with them, to the grimy scavenger’s 
man, who scarcely thought it worth his while 
to call for the small box of refuse from their 
tiny abode. 

With all their own personal happiness, it 
was a melancholy life. To be one of the 
many students, and yet not to be one of them. 
To see them at lecture, at St. Mary’s, on the 
river, on the cricket-field, and yet not to be 
really one of them. It was a great deal more 
than the loneliness and friendliness of settling 
in a new town. Then, a man’s business, 
parish responsibilities, and so forth, sooner or 
later bring him friends. Further, there is no 
bright picture to set in contrast with the pic- 
ture of his own life. He is not always being 
brought into contact with others like himself 
and yet unlike. 

But John Shirley had his work to do. And 
John Shirley’s wife was not the one to com- 
plain because she was not dressed as were 
the fellows’ wives, and because she had to 
live in lodgings. There was much, too, to 
amuse and interest them; intellectual treats 
only to be enjoyed in great centres like 
Oxford—the lectures of the professors, the 
sermons of the select preachers at the Univer- 
sity church, the beautiful services in the 
college chapels, and even in later days the 
gaiety of college concerts. 

“And all,” as the little woman would 
say, Jaughing to her husband, “all for nothing, 


By degrees, too, they found friends. The 
curate of the parish, an indefatigable young 
fellow, whose zeal John Shirley admired at 
first and soon came almost to worship, called 
upon them; his popularity brought them 
other acquaintances. And though their little 
society may have been, as one grand Oxford 
madam termed such society, ‘On the margin 
of cultivation, don’t you Iknow?” John 
Shirley and his. wife were not only very 
happy, but popular in their little circle. 
By dint of dogged perseverance and judicious 
teaching John Shirley passed his examina- 
tions one by one, till at last there was only 
one left, and the last term of necessary resi- 
dence was reached. 

They returned to Oxford after the long 
vacation, in a state of nervous excitement. 
Six weeks at the most would settle the matter, 
and if all went well he would put on his gown 
before Christmas; and as he had already 
attended the jrequired professors’ divinity 
lectures, he might be ordained at the ensuing 
Easter. ordination. 

So they planned it all. So they talked of 
it, so happily, so hopefully, to one another, to 
their immediate friends. But the young 
curate, who saw them most and knew them 
best, thought otherwise, though he did not 
dare to cloud their hopes, or to damp John 
Shirley’s energies. He saw the hollow cheeks 
and the hectic flush that was the result of 
more than mere excitement. —~ 

Just before the examination a little baby 
was born. And it was with happy pride that 
Shirley began his work. Poor fellow! how 
little he thought,;. as he sat writing in the 
schools, that in.a@ moment the scale of life had 


.turned,:and that his wife, whom he had left 
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apparently in safety, lay hovering on the 
brink of life and death. Next morning no 
one sat at Shirley’s place in the schools, and 
the blinds were drawn in Chertsey-terrace. 
Inside there were a broken-hearted, crushed 
man, a little, weakly baby crying “for its only 
comforter, and a white, dead woman lying on 
a bed. 

The days and weeks went by. The baby 
drooped and died; it was happier so, people 
said. Shirley himself seemed too distracted 
to notice the little one’s death. His ordina- 
tion, his degree, seemed to fade out of his 
thoughts. He was as one in a dream. He 
just realised that both were postponed till the 
summer. Then he left Oxtord for the vaca- 
tion. And what a vacation it was—a blank, 
dreary emptiness. He had few friends, and 
no relatives for whom he cared. He came 
back to Oxford after a week’s absence, took a 
miserable lodging in a more remote part of 
the town, and once more commenced his 
reading ; but he had no heart. She who had 
cheered him, she for whom he had toiled, she 
with whom he had borne cheerfully the hard- 
ships of their laborious life, was gone. And 
what could take her place? Fora long time 
nothing. After a while calmness and a more 
hearty belief in the reality of prayer took the 
place of his despair. And then, in the still- 
ness of his nightly work, her presence was 
near him, cheering his loneliness. 

All through the cold and mild spring 
weather he worked with a vigour that was all 
but unneeded, denying himself almost the 
necessaries of life, seeming to find a sort of 
satisfaction in bodily privations. It was in 
vain that his friend, the curate, warned him 
that he was killing himself, urged him to take 
more exercise, more food. The kindly advice, 
even if it had been heeded, came too late. 
John Shirley would never take his degree. 
He would not live till the hymn should be 
sung on Magdalen tower in the early May 
morning. 

One night he had closed his books, and had 
turned round to the fire for a moment’s muse 
before going to bed, when he heard, as plainly 
as if in life, his wife’s voice calling him from 
the bedroom. He started, pushed aside the 
chair, rushed to the door, when suddenly the 
whole place was filled with light. The poor, 
cheap paper on the walls faded away. The 
common room and all its ricketty furniture 
was gone. He was looking out into the great 
vault of heaven, and there clearly, as when 
she was with him, he saw his wife’s face, 
looking as it were over the blue clouds, hap- 
pily, longingly at him. And through the 
stillness of the night he heard her voice.- 


“‘T come to thee anon, 
Toil on, my beloved, 
Thy work is well nigh done. 


And then she was gone, and he was once more 
in his poor garret. 

The next day, and the next, and the next, 
he worked with all his energy, but with a 
tranquil earnestness he never had felt before ; 
and on the third night, reaching to replace a 
heavy book on its shelf, he overbalanced him- 
self, strained forward to recover his hold, fell, 
and burst a blood vessel. There was no one 
to hear the fall, for it was late and the house- 
hold was asleep. 

He lay half unconscious till the first light 
of themorning. Then stretching out his arms, 
as if he saw his wife coming down to, lead him 
home, he fell back dead. Next morning they 
found him as though asleep on the floor by the 
dead ashes of the fire. They saw the smile upon 
his face ; they said he must have died with- 
out pain. But they had not seen the two 
spirits ‘that had flown to heaven that night. 
God only sa; their joy, for He had sent the 
wife to fetch her husband home! 

sy ‘. Ky. Ey WEATHERLY, 


.the third. Repeat from * six times. 
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Commence with a chain of five; join into a circle 
and coil round it with double crochet until you have 
forty-two. To coil, instead of uniting and making 
a fresh start by one chain for each circle, you make - 
one double crochet on each stitch below, on and 
on without any break. Having forty-two, begin 
the curled branches thus :—Seventeen chain,.work 
back seven double crochet on the first seven chain, 
turn, and crochet on the seven double crochet 
five double crochet, leaving two for the point. 
Tum and make five double crochet on the last 
double crochet, then two into two stitches of the 
stalk chain. * Work back on these five double 
crochet, then seven again, seizing the next two 
stitches of the chain. Repeat from * three times 
more, always taking up the back of the stitch to 
rib the crochet. There will now be six’ serrated 
furrows or veins. When you have worked off the 
Jast two stitches of the stalk, slip through the loop 
on the needle, the next stitch on the centre coil 
to the one from whence’ the seventeen chain com- 
menced. Work back five double crochet, turn 
and again on them five double crochet as though 
to commence a fresh furrow, attach to the follow- 
ing stitch on the coil, slipstitch along three and 
make seventeen chain for the second branch. In 
this branch and the five succeeding ones bend the 
stem by connecting the seventeen chain to the 
fourth peak of the previous branch. 

Circular frame.—* Seven chain, one long treble 
(cotton twice round needle) into the first point 
of a branch. Five chain one long treble into 
the second peak five chain, one long treble into 


2nd Round.—Four chain for the first treble, 
continue one treble one chain, missing one of the 
foundation. 

3rd. Round.—Four chain, one purl of five 
chain and one single. Four chain, miss six below 
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and crochet three double crochet on the next thtee stitches, 
Repeat fifteen times. As there will be four stitches short 
in the circle, accommodate this by missing only five chain in 
places where the stitches may be slightly looser, and the 
irregularity will not be noticed. 

4th Round or Trefoil edge.—Slip stitch to the purl of one 
scallop. * One double crochet just before it, four chain one 
double crochet into the purl, five chain one double croghet 
into the same hole. Four chain one double crochet just 
after the purl, seven chain. Repeat from * fifteen times. 

Connecting Star.—Unite five chain into a ring, and coil 
round it until there are thirty-two stitches; then for the 
four festoons; * four chain one purl of five chain, and one 
single turned inwards; four chain, miss four of the coil, four 
double crochet into the next four. Repeat from * three 
times. For the outer row, slipstitch to a purl and make a 
trefoil as already described in the large wheel, five chain one 
purl. Five chain, continue the trefoil and bar three times; 
break off the cotton. 


CrRocHET MAT. 


For the centre hole commence with seven chain, three 
of which stand for a treble and three for chain between, 
Into the first of the seven work one treble—three chain and 
one treble three times more into the same stitch—finish by 
three chain, draw through the loop on the needle the fourth 
stitch of the seven chain. Make the surrounding petais or 
scallops thus:—into each space of three chain work one 
double crochet, one treble, six long treble (passing cotton 
twice round needle), one treble and one double crochet—. 
equal ten in all. Draw the thread through a stitch at the 
back, and from thence make six chain and one single into 
the commencement of the next scallop, repeat four times more, 
There will now be, at the wrong side of the flower, five 
festoons of chain ready to receive twelve double crochet 
crocheted through each festoon; these raise the rose and 
form a circle of sixty stitches for the openwork. 

Ist Round.—Three chain for the first treble, then one chain 
one treble twenty-nine times, missing one foundation stitch, 

2nd Round.—One treble (through the chain of preceding 
round), two chain, thirty times. 

_ 3rd Round.—fF'ive chain one single, through every two chain 
below. 4th Round.—Six chain one single through the third 
of the previous five chain. 

5th Round.—Like fourth. 

6th Round.—Seven chain one single through the third of 
the six chain. 


fh 1 


MY WORK BASKET. 


th Round.—Light chain one single through the fourth of the seven 
chain. 

8th Round.—Work this round like the seventh, with the addition of 
increasing at every fifth loop, by putting one single over the second 
stitch of the eight chain; then eight chain and one single into the sixth 
stitch. There are thus thirty-six loops instead of thirty, as seen in the 
illustration, which, being designed for a cap crown, is slightly flattened 
and narrowed on one side. 

oth Round.—Seven chain one single twice; into third loop eleven 
chain and one single; crechet these three loops eleven times and 
fasten off. = 

The raised wheels of the border are worked separately and match 
the centre one, with the exception that five chain-and one single 
replace the second open round of two chain and one treble. To 
attach the first wheel, slipstitch one scallop to a loop of eleven chain, 
and in the next and all subsequent rosaces crochet besides, the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth loops (counting the slipstitched as one) to corre- 
sponding loops in the opposite circle. 


This effective design comes out very handsomely when worked with 
Evans’ Maltese Thread ; a grey, brown, or other sober tint used for the 
openwork round, and two or three prettily contrasting hues for the 
bordering wheels. Wrought with coloured wools, the d’oyley may be 
utilized also as a charming lamp mat. 
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HANGING POCKET FOR 
Opps AND ENDS. 


The pocket is made ot SN a ke 
cardboard, covered with TUNA R RAR ala 
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Java canvas, embroidered 
im satin stitch and podnt 
‘ance with crewels or Ber- 
lin wool and silks, A 
fancy cord is fastened on 
Withinvisiblestitches round 
the edge. The pocket, is 
lined with quilted washing 
satin or sateen, 
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RINGED VALANCE. 
Each vandyke is formed 
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unite into a circle, and through it work one chain for the first double 
crochet and thirty-five more double crochet, closing them by drawing 
the first chain through the loop on the needle. . 


2nd Round.—Seven chain, miss two chain below, one single into 
the third; repeat eleven times. 


3rd Round.—To bring the cotton into the right place, slip stitch to tne 
fourth stitch of the first loop ‘of seven chain, then nine chain, one 
double crochet through the centre of the next loop; make nine more 
of these loops and two with ten chain; close by drawing the thread 
through a stitch at the back. 


A glance at the illustration shows very clearly the mode of joining, 
Work the vandyke from the top downwards; prepare one wheel of 
ten loops, and a second one of eleven loops. Instead of closing the 
last loop as usual, make four chain, one single into the centre of the 
loop in the first wheel. Four chain to finish this purl; fasten off. 
Connect in ‘the same manner one loop of the third wheel with the 
fifth of the second, counting from the one last caught; join the fourth 
ring similarly. For the second row, attach one loop or purl of the fifth 
wheel to the third purl of the first (reckoning from the one already 
attached), miss one loop of the second wheel, and unite a loop to the 
next one; continue after the same plan for the remaining wheels. 
Notice that the centre one is caught to the two above by the purls of 
ten chain; the eighth and the ninth rings are each fastened to the 
lower part of this large ring by two purls side by side. The wheel at 
the point being only connected at the top needs a stronger fastening, 
therefore one purl on each side is slipstitched in two places to the loops 
of the upper rings. 

When the required number of vandykes is finished, unite every set of 
four upper ones by eleven loose chain between the first and second and 
the third and fourth, and by seven chain between the second and 
third, slipstitching along the loops from place to place. Heading: 
Seven chain, one long treble (cotton twice over needle) into the third 
chain of the second loop in the first ring; six chain, one long treble 
into the third chain of the next loop; seven chain, one ordinary 
treble into the centre of the bar of eleven chain ; seven chain, one long 
treble into the end of the bar; six chain, one-long treble into the third . 
loop of the second wheel ; seven chain, one long’ treble into the centre 
of the seven loose chain; continue thus to the end, then complete the 
whole by a line of close trebles. 


Numerous are the purposes to which this open pattern can be 
applied ; executed in fine white cotton, it will make pretty necktie ends 
to be sewn on muslin or silk scarves; in coloured silks it affords a 
durable ornament for jackets, dresses, satchéls, etc., and the appear- 
ance could be still enhanced by‘the use of beads, "Worked in lengths 
the vandykes have a good effect as a mantle valance, border of a gipsy 
table, etc., the crochet being rendered more substantial by working 
each wheel over small brass rings of varied sizes. Well gradated silks, 
wools, or Maltese threads could be employed at will, and the whole 
set off by a satin or cloth lining in hatmony. 
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A Good RESOLUTION.—Nothing is so 
sure as death, and nothing so uncertain as 
the time. I may be too old to live, I can 
never be too young to die; I will therefore 
live every hour as if I might die the next. 


SLIGHTED OPPORTUNITIES.—Opportuni- 
ties are very sensitive things; if you slight 
them on their first visit you seldom see them 
again. 


OvuR FELLOWS AND OURSELVES.—Man- 
kind has been learning for six thousand years, 
and yet how few have learned that their fellow- 
creatures are as good as themselves? 


LEARNING To WRITE IN Days or OLD. 
—Writing is now such an everyday accom- 
plishment that one can hardly realise the time 
when even kingscould not so much assign their 
names. The great Charlemagne tried anxiously 
to learn to write, but he came poor speed at 
it, although he used to carry writing materials 
about with him, and endeavour to trace the 
written characters even in bed. 


BURIED VEGETABLES. © 


Put them in the pot at once. 

O, Caspar, a gust of wind nearly bore me 
away | wes , 

Break a leaf off this bough for me. 

Ah, that apple tart I choked over ! 

The last is a poor combination, I only wish I 
could hit on a better. 

He gets up each morning at eight. 

And so to an end I’ve come at last. 


CooLInG TREATMENT FOR FIERY TONGUES. 


We hope none of our girls will ever grow 
up to be scolding women. By way of warn- 
ing, however, we may say that what has been 
may be again, and that our forefathers had a 
cool way of punishing those whose hot tempers 
forget to put a bridle on their tongues. ‘They 
were ducked in the nearest convenient stream 
or pond, a ducking-stool being in many cases 
thoughtfully provided by the authorities. 

One of the latest instances on record in 
which the ducking-stool is mentioned as an 
instrument of justice isin the Avening Post 
of the 27th of April, 1745, the year, as you 
all know, of the Jacobite rebellion. ‘ Last 
week,”’ says the writer, ‘a woman that keeps 
the Queen’s Head alehouse, Kingston, in 
Surrey, was ordered by the court to be ducked 
for scolding, and was accordingly placed in the 
chair, and ducked in the river Thames, under 
Kingston Bridge, in the presence of 2,000 or 
3,000 people. 
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THE COMMONEST NAMES IN SCOTLAND, 
—The most common names in Scotland, 
taking both town and country, arranged in 
order, are Smith, Macdonald, Brown, -JXobin- 
son, Campbell, ‘Thomson, and Stewart. In 
some country districts the names are few, aud 
in older times the clans and families were 
little dispursed. 

THE UNPUNCTUAL WIFE AND THE IN- 
DUsTRIoUS HusBAND.— The Chancellor 
d’Aguesseau, a ‘celebrated French advocate, 
had a wife who invariably kept him waiting 
for a quarter of an hour after the dinner-bell 
had rung. Like a prudent man, he resolved to 
utilize this enforced leisure by writing a law 
book, and in course of time he produced a 
treatise in four quarto volumes. 


ANSWERS TO BURIED FISH (p. 239).— 
Herring, salmon, cod, eel, bream, whiting, 
tench, skate. 


ANSWER TO DoUBLE ACROSTIC (p. 239).— 
PHILIPPI 
LONDON 
ENGLAND 
ANJOU 
SARACENS 
U T 
RoGER 
ESTERHAZY 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





COOKERY. 


Consrancz Fosprook.—tr, The iceing is first laid on 
thickly with a knite and lett till thoroughly dry. 
Then the-‘‘fanciful patterns”? are produced by 
squeezing the iceing through the small end of 
little cornucopias made out of white note-paper. 
The process is not at all difficult. See page 506 for 


pattern fora shawl. Your writing is very good, 
but your “‘t’s’’ would be prettier crossed. 

Porsy Worsy.—Whitcbait is cooked in a wire-basket 
in boiling lard. #t can be done in a frying-pan, 
but it is never so good. 

Burtrrcep.—See recipe for Scotch short bread at 
page 223, 

A. E.W.—We regret that the recipe you ask for is 
not in our power to give. Your writing is fairly 
good. 

AN Anxious SERvANT.—When the turnips are 
mashed, put them back in the dry pan they were 
boiled in and beat them up with some butter or 
cream, then re-heat them over the fire. 

Grorcir Recc.—For pudding recipes see “ Useful 
Hints.” 

Sweet Fern.—See page 399, vol. i., for recipe for 
sponge cake. Your writing is quite unformed. 

Laurri.—You probably mean some other kind of 
berries ; laurel is considered a poisonous shrub, and 
even the leaves must be used with caution. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


L. E. S.—Apply for information on the subject of the 
Oxford Senior Local Examinations to the Secre- 
tary, the Rev. S. Edwardes, Merton College, 
Oxford. Your writing is neat but not pretty. 

Ay Assistant anp Nesta.—See answer to “ Annis?" 


for all pour queries about the Civil Service, page 
543, vol. 1. 

C. W. S.—Your letter is both well written and well 
expressed, The best method of obtaining such a 
situation as you require is through the columns o{ 
the 7¢mes and other high-class papers. ‘I'he ro. 
quirements are generally stated on application for 
each situation respectively. 

Druc.—You' appear to have got dispensing ang 
medicine ‘‘ mixed” up in your head. ‘For the first 
see page 76 of Tuy Girt’s Own Paver. Vor tho 
second, we could not possibly tell the amount of 
training you would require to pass the preliminary 
examinations in Arts, which take place at thie 
Apothecaries’ Hall three times a year, on the last 
Fridays and Saturdays of January, April, and Sep. 
tember. The feeis 411s. The subjects are Eng- 
lish, arithmetic, elements of algebra and geometry 
and Latin,with one other optional subject. Last time 
there were eight hundred candidates, and the only 
one in the first division of them all was a girl, who 
won her honours by her excellent English educa. 
tion. 


WORK. 


Auice Smitu.—You will succeed better with your 
efforts in dross-making if you find a good pattern 
of a bodice to cut out by. Perhaps you make 
them too long on the aiten: It is a good plan 
to fit with the wrong side'out. Wedonot under- 
stand your first question. The last bridge accident 
was on the Tay Bridge, in Scotland. 

E. M.—See page 335, vol. i., for ‘ Rustic Frames.” 

Rusa.—The skirt of the jersey costume is inade in 
various ways, and now that the jersey is put over, 
instead of under, the overskirt, it does not need any 
special scarf to hide the joining. 

Prorussor.—Take the amber satin off your dress 
and replace with brocaded velvet or silk. ‘Lhe 
design, for seats tor shop-girls is a sugyestion 
merely; they would be made, we suppose, Gi woud. 
You might inquire about the cost from a carpenter 
for yourself. 

Apvrienne.—The sailor cap about which you inquire 
is cut in around for the crown, and pleated into a 
band stiflened with a cardboard. If you have scen 
one, you will not find it difficult to make. 

GinGex ‘lor.—The description of the Tam o’ Shanter 
cap is given at page 591, vol. i. 

JosePHINE T.-1.We have found the recipe for dyeing 
gloves with coffee successful, but we always put on 
the gloves, dipped them in, left them on the hands 
for a short time, and carefully taking them off, leit 
them—maintaining'‘still the shape of the hands—to 
finish drying. 2. Use green plush, or breché, tu 
make up your green and black silk, cutting the 
skirt short. 

Daisy Camuron.—We thank you much for such a 
kind letter, and are pleased that through our direc- 
tions you are trying to become your own dress- 
maker. We eish you success, Your handwriting 
is rather pretty. 

Tortie asks, ‘* What do you think of my writing? Pa 
thinks it is pertectable horrid.” She also says she 
is going tu have “one velvet, if not going out ot 
fashion.’”’ She writes a neat little hand for a child, 
but her language is peculiar, to say the least of it. 
You may wear velvet, my dear young lady, if your 
“Pa” will supply you with it, as it will be in use 
this winter. 

Lirtty Curysste.—We thank you for the pretty sea- 
weed card. If damped at the back ot the paper, 
the seaweed would come off uninjured. Weare 
glad you found our hints on pianotorte playing so 
useful. : 

Birple.~Your teacher at school is right in con- 
sidering Nuttall’s a good dictionary. We are glac 
that you liked our presentation picture go much. , 

. Norma F’.—1. A shilling manual on plain cookery 1s 
to be had, but we cannot give addresses. Inquire 
at any bookseller's. 2. Rub the ivory handles with 
salts of lemon, and then wash it off with a flannet 
und soap. Your handwriting is very pretty. | _,, 

Miss SHeRGoLD.—1. See Rule 6. A ‘‘ proot guinea 
of the reign of George IJI., 1763, im sot 
preservation, would be worth 41 153. A prow! 
“ spade guinea” of 1787, with a plain edge, £1 1 
2. Pain about the heart and chest is not necessarily 
an indication of heart disease. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


A Youne Housexeerer.—Use white of egg, beaten 
up, to clean and_polish your morocco-coven’’ 
chairs. Your writing is not good, but your spelliat 
is very faulty at seventeen; you should not spe 
writing with two “t's,” nor write ‘ oblidge. : 

Four Sisters.—Perhaps by using the American mea 
in tins for Irish stews and hashes, baking at home, 
buying bones to make soup, using g2iden sytup 
instead of butter, and looking alter every ‘amt 
ae might make 24s. per week do for seven peop ia 

ndian meal is also a great help and makes he 
cious puddings and cakes, Where there is e 
hearty good will you manifest, we feel sue 
blessing of success will come. We admire val 
determination to hold together asa family, there 
bereft of both parents. By doing so you ame 
yeur brothers steady and give them the gm 

appinessofahometogotoatnight. —, ‘it 

Lrzna.—Boil the beetroot without breaking the ae 
ward skin till tender; cut into slices and pour UP 


it cold vinegar in which spices have been boiled, 10 


ANSWERS 


which you might add an onion or a little garlic if 
ou like the taste and flavour. 

A Nautica Housekerrer.+Glass should be cleaned 
with cold water, soap, and a brush. Glass en- 
crusted with dirt may be cleaned with muriatic acid 
diluted with water. : ; 

E, L. M.--A good polishing with turpentine and bees- 
wax, filling in the worm-eaten holes well with the 
turpentine first of all by means of a small brush, 
will probably check any further inroads of the 
worms, and conceal the old marks, : 

Portia should not wash decanters, nor any glass 
articles, with hot water. She should use it cold, 
and then there will be no accumulation of steam 
inside. , 

Psycue.—See page 80 for taking rust from steel. 
Also see vol. 1., pages 74 and 340, with reference to 
painting on china. 2 : : 

Turirry.—We conclude that your birch furniture is 
varnished ; in that case, use soap and cold or tepid 
water with a soft flannel to clean it. Perhaps it 
needs re-varnishing. : ; 

Wutre Vioters.—Try washing the inkstand with 
borax and water, and a little lemon-juice will clean 
the brass part. The articles on the girl’s sitting- 
room are at pages 42 and 170; on the entrance 
hall, &c., at page 571, vol. i. ; 

Ay Ivy Luar.—To keep a kitchen fender bright, not 
only brickdust, but paraffin oil mixed in_a saucer 
should be rubbed on it with a flannel. Then finish 
with dry brickdust and a leather. The same 
method should be adopted both for copper and 
brass kettles. 

ART. 

Wity Katuteen.—You sage obtain orders in shops. 
Your writing isnot sloped. 

May Bett.—Remove your pictures from their frames, 
and gently wipe them with a soft silk handkerchief. 
You should then clean the glasses in the ordinary 
way. If hung on a damp wall, place them on a dry 
inner one, and glue four little pieces of cork on the 
back of each frame, one at each corner, to keep 
them from touching the wall. 

Quuxist.—Bronze powders are kept ready prepared 
by colourmen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bizzitu tells us that she has “often read of people 
being well up in the ‘‘three R.’s,”’ and wants to 
know what they are. “Reading, Riting, and 
Rithmetic.”” Bizzill’s name is as droll as her 
question. We hope she will not copy the new 
spelling of the last two worgs. 2. The roth of June, 
1862, fell ona Tuesday. 

Puron has selected quite as'inelegant aname as Miss 
Bizzill, Her use of a lwad comb we do not think 
would do more harm thdn to soil both head and 
a se bonnet, too. Her writing is free but 
much too large, 

Litt: Berry Brug.—We do not think that you 
would find it a satisfactory plan to make a glass 
for an over mantel by joining a number of pieces 
cf glass together in a frame, as you say, of all 
sizes, as they would each reflect your face in diffe - 
rent ways, and be quite painful to look at; besides, 
to have them all silvered at the back and framed 
pe es more than a new looking-glass ready 

ramed. 

Kezia.—-Read “ Flowers in the House,” pages 420, 
493, and 499, vol. i. 

E. M. J.—We do not know what you mean by ‘the 
Properties of depilatory.” They are supposed to 
destroy hair, but are not of permanent use. 

Riva—t, Autumn is the time for gat‘wring nuts. 

They are usually preserved fur table use in dry salt. 
2. Salts of iemon, ar a lemon and a little salt, will 
temove the stains from knife handles. 

Porriz.—The tax on a pony is according to height. 
We think it would be better to have a boy to 
attend to the pony. Your writing is shocking. 

sgraeamnrs: Yee quotation is from the ballad of 

ohn Gilpin, 

04N.—The cage for white mice should be long 
tnough tobe divided into two compartments—onc 
for sleeping in and one for the daytime, Iced with 
bread, cheese, nuts; &c, 

Birow.—Try a lemon and a little salt to take the 
stains from ivory. ‘Wearing apparel in Canada 
8 much more expensive than in England, gloves 

I especially, which are from qs. to 6s. a pair. 

N.and B.—Any bookbinder will obtain the cases for 
binding Taz Gini's Own Paper for you. The 
volume ended in September. 

JICK.—See “Mow the Girls arrayed their Sitting- 

reel vol, i. : 4 
"ADs.—We think you will find it quite impossible to 
Continue washing your head every morning, nor 
Would it be good for your hair to remain wet. Once 

Kin or-night is quite often enough to wash the head. 
‘IGRANT,—The wisest planisto consult the Colonial 

*overnment agents in London before emigrating to 

Min, Ot tre colonies, 

‘ pee io oer ty benzoin to clean your ribbon in- 
Rnelig. ashing it, which rarely succeeds with 

nglish-made ribbons. though ‘sometimes with 
rench. Wash the feet frequently, and use a little 
Salt in the water sometimes. 
SSE Dus Atpis.—For carns see pages 192 and 592. 
rosndt} of the Tam o’ Shanter appears to be a long 
re te ain a band. Your writing is good. 
Hangs ng vulgar about the abbreviation of 


i “, - 
ANNETTE DE Firzroy.—Inquire at a fancy wool 


shop. The head-dresses are crocheted with gold - 


thread, in the manner described. Pray use a dic- 
tionary; in writing to us you make nine mistakes in 
a few lines, spelling present “ preseant,” opinion, 
‘‘opion,” and flowers “‘ flours,” besides tw6'#'t’s ” 
in writing, and several others. Your first «duty 
should be toimprove your spelling. 

A. Z. and Vera S, H.—1. We advise you to endeavour 
to subscribe to some governesses’ home, when you 
will be received when unable to work and may get 
a pension. later in life. Write to Hatchard’s, 
Piccadilly, for the “‘ Guide to all the Institutions 
existing for the Benefit of Women and Children,” 
Part II. 2. Your clergyman might easily give you 
# recommendation of some poor old person, to 
whom you might sometimes pay a cheering visit, 
and give half-an-hour’s reading, if desired. 

Mavup.—The usual proounciation of the composer's 
name to whom you refer is Hay-den, the second 
syllable being clipped after the English peculiarity 
of pronunciation, just as if it is really spelt 
““Hayd’n.” You write well, but should not separate 
the letters of single words. 

Torsy CArERLEON.—We thank you for your competi- 
bids stockings and kind letter. You write fairly 
well. 

May Qurrn.—Butter the eggs immediately after they 
are laid, or dip them in a strong solution of lime, 
to fill the pores and keep them air-tight. The 
attainment of the latter object is the true secret of 
their preservation. You write neatly, but your 
hand is aot yet formed. 

Frerrer.—the translation of the words you enclose 
is as tollows:—‘ The Manufacture of Silk Com- 
pany, Mr. Du Pré, Dupré.” 

Unwin.—Your quotation is from the ‘Lord of the 
Isles,’’ by Sir Walter Scott. Your writing is good 
and clean, 

Queen Evizapetu.—See ‘ Our Novel Christmas- 
Tree,” pages 20 and 38, vol. i. You must, of course, 
invite your friend, and must leave it to herself to 
decline or accept. 

Lity May.—We sympathise much with you on your 
afflictions. We think you had better re-commence 
music, and, if not trying to your eyes, drawing 
and painting also. “You write a good hand, 
but there is no need of such very long tails to your 
terminals. 

Vioter.—To take out grease spots, sce pages 64, 
8o, 319. vol. i. 

Otv Poz—Send your beaver hats to a cleaner’s. 

WILHELMINA.—Lry the recipe at page 511, vol. i. 
You do not say the kind of dye. 

Rosa. — Knitting is generally the refuge of the 
parthally blind, and a really good worker can find 
employment. 

Mavce '.—You write an excellent hand. Inquire 
about instruction in bookkeeping at the Society tor 
Promoting the Employment of Women, 22, Berners- 
strect, W., where classes are held. 

S. A. G.—Il'urs are usually worn in mourning or out 
of mourning. 

JussicA.—You had better consult an oculist. Your 
writing is small and sloped the wrong way. 

Scuotastic.—There is a home for fatherless children 
at Reedham, near London. Your writing is poor. 

Sxnowpror.—We do not give addresses. 

Lavy Juzeset.—Trim your grey cloth mantle with 
yrey plush, instead of the worn-out fur, or else with 
bands of the new imitation sealskin. Your writing 
is neat and legible, but your pseudonym is in the 
worst taste possible. 

Una.—If you take the monthly numbers of Tur 
Girw’s Own PAPER, you are equally eligible to 
compete tor the prizes as if you took the weekly 
ones. Your writing is fairly good. 

Hampurcu.—Tuu Giri’s Own Paver could be sent 
to you from the office, commencing with the new 
volume in October, 1880. 

A.’T. H.—Por making rustic frames see; page 335, 
vol. i. 

Mixnie.—Write “ With Mr. and Mrs. Johns’ com- 
pliments,”’ not Mr. and Mrs. Johns’s.. Thank you 
tor your nice letter. 

Karurerine G.—" Apt alliteration’s artful aid,” is the 
correct reading trom Churchill’s ‘“‘ Prophecy of 
Famine.” ‘* Order is heaven’s first law,” is from 
Pope’s fourth epistle of the ‘‘ Essay on Man.”? Youur 
writing is excellent, and cannot be improved in its 
good qualities of clearness and neatness. 

A Littte Frienp.—Read “ Bright eyes, and tecth 
like pearls,’’ page 390, vol. i. 

Kate.—Brown of various shades is the most fashion- 
able colour this winter, Your writing is good, but 
your n’s, m’s, and u’s are all turned the same 


way. 

M. rd C.—Brush and shake the fur well. Unless 
ee take it to a turrier there is nothing else tu be 

one, 

L. A. C.—Your plant will sprout again. It was 
probably forced in a hothouse. Letit have air and 
water. 

ALL pg BrainA.—Send the grey fur to a furrier. 

\Mourner.—You have our deepest sympathy in your 
sad bereavement. The loss of a sister is indeed a 
heavy sorrow, and for the present we know by sad 
experience that ne congolationis available. Friends 
can but weep, as our Blessed Lord did with the 
mourner. e are so glad to hear of your ‘sister’s 
pleasure in our paper and of her love for its pages, 
and we trust it may continue to visit and cheer 
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you weekly with hopeful words of help and kind- 
ness. 

Lirsry.—Write to the makers of your marking-ink 
for instructions how to reduce the thickness. 

Cremona.—Robin Hood: was born, it. is recorded, 
at Locksley, County Nottingham, about the year 
1160, and the date of his death is assigned to the 
November of 1247. He was buried in a spot at the 
extreme edge of Kirklees Park, not far irom Hud- 
derstield, marked by a-monument, and ‘having 
been selected by hiinself by the shooting of an 
arrow. : 

RosgBup’s writing is neat and legible. 

A Lancasnire Conservative.—We thank you for 
your kind letter of gratefulacknowledgment. You 
employ a pen that requires mending, Read our 
articles on *‘ Letter-writing and Penmanship.’ In 
a forthcoming article: some good hands will be 
illustrated; two small pretty ones have appeared, 
the notice of which was wrongly numbered. Vor 6 
andg;read4and11. Your own writing is fairly good, 


A. E. Marsuart.—“ Low Sunday” is so called 
because it follows after the close of the great Easter 
testival, and it is of no:particular signification or 
interest by comparison. 

Louisa.—1. Plants do not thrive well.in painted or 
hard-baked flower-pots ; they ought to be porous. 
z. Oatmeal-cloth would be suituble for a sofa 
cushion to be worked over with crewel-embroidery, 
A dark colour would wear the best. 

Ruby writes rather a pretty hand. 

Vixen—JVod/esse oblige is a French proverb, and 
nicans that nobility of biood and high standing in 
society lay the individual so circumstanced under 
an obligation to act in a manner becoming to such 
a position and antecedents. Wetcel much gratitied 
by your kind Jetter. 

Tiny.—Iry flour to clean the plaster of Paris 
ornaments. You write very well. 

IsaueL.—z. Use glycerine at night to heal the cracks 
in the skin, ana wear gloves. Diminishthe size of 
your writing, and write copies guided by sloping 
diagonal lines. 2. See answer tu ‘A.C, A.;” use 
oatmeal in the hard water; it is not well to wash in 
quite cold water in winter. 

Emity.—You_ write a pretty hand. If the breathing 
be very difficult in whooping-cough, apply a hot 
oatmeal poultice with a little mustard on the chest, 
and promote vomiting. In any case, a mixture 
composed of wine of ipecacuanha three drachms, 
simple syrup three drachms, diluted in six drachms 
of water, will prove an excellent one, a teaspoonful 
being administered three times daily during the 
first ten days. 

Crerry Pecksnivr.—r. Washington Irving was an 
American, born at New York in the year 1783, and 
died in 1859. 2. The “‘ Thirty Years’ War” began 
in Bohemia, between Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants, in 1618, and ended in 1648 with the ‘‘ Peace 
of Westphalia.” We thank you much for your kind, 
well-written letter. 

Jxsiunz.—Many girls have written questioning our 
assertion that the third finger of the right hand is 
the correct one for the engagement ring. We 
adhere to our statement as being a right one, and 
should advise all girls who have used the third 
tinger of the Zef¢ hand for this purpose to reverse 
the custom at once. 

An Otv Boy.—Lhank you for your kind remarks 
about our magazine. We will willingly send you 
the catalogue if you will supply us with your name 
and address. 

Sweretneart.—Keep up your courage, for your 
youth is in your tavour. Your writing is unformed. 
Lry to improve it, and work hard at your ordinary 
employment or a new hobby. Occupation is always 
the best of medicines. 

Murizt.—When at the service you should wear 
white if posiible instead of black. ‘Lhe simpler the 
costume the better, personal mourning being dropped 
for the occasion. Many dear girls have sent us 
bright and pretty Christmas and New Year’s cards 
in a black-bordered envelope. ‘Chis is « mistake. 
We do not like the sugyestiun of a shadow thrown 
across our path. Your handwriting is quite la- 
mentable. 

A Youne Artist.—You can paint your picture of 
winter in oils, and so can everybody who does not 
paint in water-colours. 

Janiu.—Every girl:'under twenty-one may try for the 
crochet-shawl prize. 


“A. M. G.—Your door will, of course, not look so nice 


as if it were of plate glass; the effect will, we fear, 
be rather patchy. Choose small varieties of ferns, 
grass, autumn deaves, and flowers. Of the latter 
buttercups and other yellow flowers keep their 
colour best; red and blue answer too; white and purple 
rarely succeed. ‘lo increase and preserve their 
brilliancy, brush the leaves and flowers over with 
boiled linseed oil, applied on the outer side with a 
soft camel's hair brush. Only a thin coating is 
required, and the surplus should be wiped off with 
acioth. hen arrange them'in small groups on the 
panes, fixing them temporarily with a morsel of gum 
on the back of each. © When the whole is planned 
out to your Satislaction, remove them one at a 
time, and. secure. cach. in ‘its place’ with, strong 
colourless mucilage before removing thenéxt leat. 
The wings of butterflies aré ‘sometinicsiadded to 
give colour to the device: the bodies and antennx 
should be painted upon the:glass with oil paint, and 
when dry the wings gummed into position... 
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Like a blushing maiden 
Nature hides her face, 
But by what she loses 
Gains an added grace. 
While the snowflakes thickly |. 
Flutter rhsrii the gloom, 
Let the dancing fire flames 
Cheer our cosy room. 
And though it be winter | 
We'll not think of sorrow, 
For from friendship’s hearthstone 


Summer warmth we'll borrow. 


Frep. MILLER. 
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INSTRUCTION BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


NE is so frequently 

asked by earnest 
students as well as 
by the curious and 
incredulous,- ‘Do 
you know anything 
about teaching by 
correspondence ?” 
‘“‘ Are correspond- 
ence classes really 
of any use?” “On what system is. instruc- 
tion by correspondence conducted?” &c., 
&c., ‘that it has been thought well to say a 
few words on correspondence teaching. The 
subject has already become one of general 
interest, and although a few years since in- 
struction by correspondence would have been 
looked upon with suspicion and as the Utopian 
idea of some enthusiast, it has now become a 
recognised system of education in this country. 
Every educational paper, either by advertise- 
ment or otherwise, brings to the notice of its 
readers some facts connected with correspond- 
ence teaching, and there is scarcely an existing 
examination for which preparation is not offered 
by these means. 

It must be understbod, however, from the 
first that instruction by correspondence is not 
suitable to the very young; it presupposes a 
certain amount of knowledge and some power 
to work alone. 

The boys and girls of the present day have 
much to be thankful for; they have better 
chances of securing success in life than their 
parents and grandparents ever had. It is 
impossible to ignore the advantages to both 
sexes from the improved methods of educa- 
tion among our great middle classes; but the 
superior advantage remains with the girls. 
Boys have always had more or less good 
chances of being fairly well taught, but it is 
only of late that girls and women have had 
any important share in these privileges; hence 
the enormous disproportion which exists be- 
tween the cultivated men and the cultivated 
women of our country. 

The object of this article is not, however, 
to lament over what might have been, or to 
find fault with our ancestors for not having 
discovered that girls require as good teach- 
ing .as boys, but steadily to face an existing 
evil, and to discover and apply the soundest 
remedy for it. Few will-deny that instruction 
by correspondence steps in here most oppor- 
tuncly. How many girls there are who, 
having been provided with the best possible 
education within their reach during their 
school days, yet find themselves very badly 
informed on many subjects with which their 





younger sisters at school are quite con-' 


versant! How many of these would gladly 
fill up the spare hours of the day, or con- 
trive to arrange some time to work them- 
selves and make up for defective teaching, 
if they only knew ow to work, what books 
to work at, what are the special things to 
notice, &c., if they could depend upon the 
guidance, sympathy, and hearty co-operation 
of a well regulated and cultivated mind! 
Many a one has given up in despair, and 
with very much regret, a useful and pleasant 
study from sheer inability to work entirely 
alone, and wishing most strongly there were 
some means of getting help. These thoughts 
are not always expressed, but many a heart 
will respond to our suggestion.:. Happily this 
cloud is passing away,;;the .evil has found’ a 
remedy; only, unfortunately, .all those who 
would benefit by it have not yet realised, even 
if they have heard of, its existence. This 
articlé 1s written with the conviction that 
wikrespondence classes are of the utmost 
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value from many points of view, a conviction 
in which apparently many persons share, 
otherwise how can one account for their con- 
tinuous extension, for the recognition they 
receive from students and teachers of such a 
variety of subjects, and from their establish- 
ment in connection with our universities ? Let 
us examine somewhat the origin and nature 
of this mode of instruction. 

It cannot be doubted that the idea of teach- 
ing by correspondence has arisen from the 
enormous extension of examinations, more 
especially from the examinations connected 
with our universities, but outside the univer- 
sities themselves—those that are known as the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Candidates for both the junior and senior 
examinations are generally either at school or 
under regular home instruction; but then the 
higher examinations open to both sexes above 
the age of eighteen years can seldom be said 
to apply to pupils under regular instruction. 
As a matter of fact, a large number of candi- 
dates presenting themselves for. these exami- 
nations are either teaching or preparing to 
become teachers. It is almost an essential 
now in every good school that the teachers 
shall give proof of their own culture by the 
possession of some university degre or cer- 
tificate. 

London, Cambridge, Oxford, St. Andrew’s, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin have each put forth 
their own schemes for the examination of 
women; and the certificates of each university 
have a monetary valuc, hence the desire to 
obtain them, and the growing need of pre- 
paratory work among those who are no longer 
schoolgirls. 

This will also account for the general close 
connection between the idea of correspondence 
classes and examinations. . Successful exami- 
nations require not only the possession of a 
certain amount of exact knowledge, but also 
the power of giving out that information in a 
definite time and the art of expressing one’s 
self in the most clear and concise manner. 
Vow one sees the advantage of regular and 
methodical work, of forming the habits of 
writing, in a given time, exact, full, and clearly 
expressed answers to given questions—a habit 
which can only be acquired in the majority of 
cases by continued practice. Let us see what 
this implies: of course, some general know- 
ledge to begin with; then much attentive 
reading, some thought, some power to con- 
dense, some power to reproduce, &c. Each 


separate act here means so much time devoted . 


to work, and in the case of those already 
engaged in teaching this isa great considera- 
tion, hence saving of time becomes an import- 
ant item. Again our correspondence teach- 
ing steps in with help. The line of thought 
is planned for the student, the subject for 
reading is fixed; it may be sometimes the 
books, nay the very pages in the book which 
requires reading may be noted down; the 
time probably to be devoted to the paper, if 
not actually spoken of to the student, has 
been so carefully thought over by the teacher 
that it fits in with that which will be given at 
the time of examination, and the questions 
on the subject of study with which the stu- 
dent is provided are so concise, so searching, 
so pointed that it is impossible to miss the 
great points to be remembered. The reading 
for the paper, the writing the paper, the 
reading of the paper after the teacher 
has read it and commented on it, perhaps 
started subjects for reflection on it, can 
scarcely have failed to produce even on 
those of medium attainments some lasting 
benefit.. 

Special attention has here been given to 
this system as a method of preparation for 
examination, because this’ really is one of its 
chief uses in the present day, and in the 
majority of advertisements‘in connection with 


classes one finds such statements-as “ Pupils 
have been placed in the Ist'and 2nd B.A, 
and in the honour list of the matriculation,” 
‘Most of the students obtained good places 
in the class-list last year,” &c. But exami. 
nations are not the end-all and be-all of life; 
though they have their advantages, they have 
also their drawbacks; and correspondence 
teaching must aim at a more liberal and less 
exclusive work than that of preparing for 
examinations only. 

‘ Let us turn our attention at present to 
those who, from want of means, delicate 
health, or other circumstances, are unable to 
avail themselves of good teaching at classes 
held at universities, colleges, &c., as well as 
to those who live in secluded country districts, 
and are altogether beyond the reach of such 
lectures. These are the people to whom 
correspondence teaching supplies a real want. 
When Mahomet called the mountain to him 
in vain, his remark to his followers was, 
‘Well, if the mountain will not come to 
Mahomet,.Mahomet must go to the moun- 
tain.” We fancy we hear someone remark, 
‘Well, it does seem extraordinary, but we do 
see that it is true. We are unable to go to 
the university for teaching, but the university 
teaching can come to us.” An article in THE 
GIRL’s Own ParER spoke of the Cambridge 
professors who teach by correspondence only 
a short time since. 

Country life, too, gives so much more time 
than town life for carrying on systematic study, 
especially during the winter months, and it is 
generally from October to May that the classes 
work, corresponding with the University term 
time. Now there seems to be absolutely no 
reason why every girl should not follow out 
during the winter some special study. What 
benefits to herself would not accrue from the 
steady, continued ‘study of, say, a period 
of history, the chief works of some authors, 
either English or foreign, or a natural science? 
With the help of questions on prepared work, 
directions as to books, solutions of difficulties, 
&c., &c., how pleasant and profitable the 
study may become! Zxactness of knowledge, 
and the power to express one’s own 
thoughts in good language, arec ertainly not 
the least valuable results arising from such a 
study, 

To those who are not very strong corre- 
spondence teaching must bea great boon. One 
can sclect one’s own time for working—the 
hours of the day, and days of the week; 1 
seldom happens that papers are sent more 
frequently than twice in a month, sometimes 
only once, therefore there need be no pressure 
or over anxiety. ; 

Then, as to the variety of subjects which 
may be thoroughly grasped by an industrious 


. and intelligent student ; they are so numerous 


that it would be almost impossible to make 
an exhaustive list, while of the few subjects 
for which one feels that other teaching 1s 
necessary, so much may ‘be accomplished by 
correspondence that a few practical lessons 
from a good teacher will cause difficulties to 
vanish as by magic. ; 
So far we have dealt chiefly with the pert, 
cability and desirability of this method i 
teaching—a method which we, the mos 
eminently practical people, see to be ¢ 
tending on all sides of.us; but to securc 
success there must be hearty co-operation 
the work of teacher and student. er 
spondence teachers may be able to do a aa 
deal, may know a great deal, but they eye 
work magic, and no student must expect th 
pass an examination by joining a class a mew 
or two before the examination, or by g!" ze 
the barest possible answers to the ore 
questions, and expecting knowledge to big 
in'*because a university professor sends ae 
tions. Everybody knows that there 1 re 
royal road to learning, but whatever is Wo! 


doing at allis worth doing well, and though 
everything in the beginning is hard, yet patience 
and perseverance will overcome great difficul- 
ties, and no one can fail in any good work 
who does it heartily. ‘As much as you can 
do, as well as you can do it,” is the utmost 
that can be asked of any ofus. Now let us 
try to sum up some good reasons why corre- 
spondence teaching may be recommended. 

1. Because our education must continue as 
long as we live, and after a certain period of 
school life we must teach ourselves for the 
most part. ; 

2. Because, however much we may desire to 
teach ourselves, we shall work much better, 
that is, with more profit to ourselves and with 
less waste of time, by putting ourselves under 
the guidance of a good teacher. 

3. Because we are not likely to know all the 
best books on the subject we wish to study, or 
the special parts of certain books which require 
the most careful reading. 

4 Because we may prepare ourselves for 
the examinations for women which are held 
in connection with most universities now, and 
so obtain certificates which are valuable in 
every case, but particularly useful if we are 
teaching or wish to become teachers. 

5. Because of the real benefits to be derived 
from the discipline of a regular and systematic 
course of study—a far more valuable result 
even than the getting of a certificate. 

6. Because we can work for our correspond- 
ence teacher without infringing in the least on 
our household duties. 

7. Because the habit of expressing one’s- 
self in the best and most concise way, though 
always admired, is not easily acquired without 
practice. 

8. Because though we may be living in a 
most retired and secluded district, we can by 
this means avail ourselves of an advantage 
almost, if not quite, equal to that of being able 
to attend the university lectures. 

Self-improvement then is the great object 
which correspondence teaching chiefly aims at; 
let us use it as a stepping-stone to obtain that 
which is dest, js P.M, 








WOOL CROCHET. 


Corron crochet answers very well for orna- 
mental purposes, but wool crochet is preferred 
by the weak-sighted and the real matter-of- 
fact worker. ‘With wool the steel hook is 
Tepiaced by a long bone or wooden one, some- 
times tipped with a knob, but of that more 
anon. As to the stitches, we may divide them 
mo two great classes : those similar to the stit- 
ches employed in ordinary crochet, and special 
stitches which vary very much. With the first 
kind articles are madd such as shawls, square 
and half Square, comforters, cuffs, hoods, and 
dolly’s smart dresses, &c. Not very long ago 
‘ Was Surprised, whilst in a large linendraper’s, 
watch the ready sale of little socks in open 
Pu i crochet, sold at. the trifling price of 
ee pair. I at once closed with such a 
ae 4 and handed over my purchase to a 
ee piace who chas since told me how 
= oe the new socks to her baby—the 
ie ks ee for the summer ; so light and airy; 
Fi < est of all, too, they washed and dried 
ny ne without shrinking. 

ver, among all the plain stitches the 
an eat, teble 1s decidedly the favourite, 
Piers i amost any article can be shaped. 
ris, tac ae may either crochet in straight 
Sie sons Mg Ones, or in a square, starting 
woiline ¢ Be hole and setting the corners by 
ih ssa groups of trebles into one stitch. 
half square sha? shape also the ‘point of a 
es i 
least familia pethod 
ustration, ’ 


being, perha 5, the 
ave chosen this for the first 
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Fic. 1.—SHAWL STITCH. 


A glance at it will show you that the 
triangular stitch is made up of doubles instead 
of trebles, and that the groups are worked 
between each other and separated by one 
chain. Commence by a single group, increase 
at every row until you have the re- 
quired width across, then decrease in 
the same proportion till there is but 
one group again, thus forming the 
square. At the end of every row 
makeonechain to serve as the founda- 
tion-stitch for the group worked into - 
it above. Continue one chain, three 
doubles, into the next separating 
chain beneath; crochet back by a 
row of single to the point whence you 
first started, and make one chain to 
commence the next. This row of 
single crochet, by doubling the line 
at the top of the groups, adds great 
strength to the work, and renders it 
very suitable for a sofa blanket. 

1 will now explain to you quite a different 
mode of making this stitch, which perhaps 
you will find quicker. Crochet a chain of 
twenty-five ; this will give you the depth of a 
nice border. 1st Row.—Raise all the loops, 
as in crochet éricoté. 2nd Row.*—Draw the 
needle through five of the loops at once, make 
five chain; repeat from * four times. The line 
finishes by five loops taken together ; add five 
chain to replace the five stitches pulled into 
one at the commencement. Thus you form 
the bias. 3rd Row.—Raise twenty-five loops, 
like in Ist row ; repeat 2nd row, and so on. 

Another way of reproducing open and dense 





FIG. 2.—BALL, CROCHET. 
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crochet is shown in fig. 2, 
where balls ‘alternate with 
holes, giving the effect of © 
raised square crochet. 

To make the balls, proceed 
thus: crochet a foundation 
chain with any even number of 
stitches, turn and, missing four, 
twist the wool round tke needle 
and pierce it into the fifth; 
draw the wool through, twist 
it over, and draw through 
again ; twist and draw through 
for the third time, leaving seven 
loops on the needle; bring 
the wool through all these 
at once, and set the ball by 
one chain, another chain to 
separate the balls, then begin 
the next one. 

Balls are still more effective 
on opaque surfaces, such as 
the one given in fig, 3. 

For this make one row of 
double crochet, break off the 
wool and commence again for 
the first line; *fve double cro- 
cket into the sixth; work one 

treble, three long trebles (winding the wool 
twice round the needle), one treble; repeat 
from *, You have now a row of spaced 
scallops, each separated by five double crochet. 
Break off the wool again, and in the second 
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Fic. 3.—SPoTTED CROCHET. 


row set the scallops into balls thus: make 
double crochet until the first one is reached, 
then take the first and last chain of the 
scallop on the hook, and draw the wool 
tightly through these as well as the loop on 
the needle; the scallop then doubles into a 
clump or ball. Five more double crochet ; set 
the next scallop in the same way, and so on 
tothe end. In the third and every alternate 
row work a scallop into the centre stitch of 
the intervening five chain. A closer and 
richer-raised work is obtained by making balls 
at every fourth instead of every sixth stitch ; 
this is the kind adopted for reproducing the 
diamond and other designs 
on squares or stripes for quilts, 
sofa and carriage blankets, 
bassinette covers, borders for 
vests, hoods, babies’ and ladies’ 
boots, &c. 

This kind of crochet is 
sometimes called ribbed cro- 
chet, but the real ribbed, or 
‘Russian, is more furrowed anc 
alike on both sides. It is 
worked like double crochet, 
pricking the hook each time 
in the back of the chain—z.c., 
the part which rests on the 
forefinger of the left hand 
whilst holding the work. 
Each row is turned with one 
chain to avoid ‘losing a 
stitch, and this change of 
sides causes a ridge and a 
hollow at every pair of 
rows. Indeed, ribbed crochet 
is a capital stitch for every 
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sort of woollen boot, and being warm and 
elastic is highly appreciated, specially by in- 
Before making one it is always 


valids. 
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wiser to take measures, either on the foot, or, 
as the case may be, on the boot over which 
the crochet one has to be slipped. For 
fidgety people a brown paper pattern is often 
cut, and the increasings and _ decreasings 
managed by it. Some workers begin by the 
top, others by the toe; the last is certainly 
the easier plan. I will explain to you a boot 
made in this manner, which buttons on the 
instep to allow of its being readily put on or 
taken off. Commence at the toe by nine, 
eleven, or thirteen stitches, according to the 
thickness of wool and required size. Crochet 
backwards and forwards for twenty-three rows, 
shaping the piece in the centre by working 
three stitches into one, like for shawls. Be care- 
fulwto preserve an unbroken line. There will, 
of course, be fifty-five, fifty-seven, or fifty-nine 
stitches to correspond with the number you 
started with. So much for the front. To 
begin the left side piece crochet as usual 
until the twenty-third stitch —ze., the 
one before the centre, then extend it by 
a chain of fourteen. Work back upon these 
and continue along the ribbed part; re- 
peat backwards and forwards for about 
thirty-six rows, which will give eighteen ribs ; 
the number naturally depends upon the in- 
tended height of the boot. Break off the 
wool and proceed exactly in the same manner 


for the opposite side, still leaving untouched’ 


the middle stitch. Then sow or, still better, 
crochet the two edges of the boot together at 
the back. Evidently, if preferred, you can 
soon impart a curve to the heel by contracting 
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the stitches in sewing or by slightly decreasing quite distinct from the former ones, and ig 


the crochet. At the front opening sew buttons 
on one side, and along the other work fourteen 


long trebles, four of which will serve as button- 
holes. 

Now make the sole, also in ribbed crochet, 
beginning from the toe with the same 
number of chain as for the boot; widen 
and narrow it by degrees, taking a felt 
sole as a guide, which, like the ribbed 
one, may be sewn to the boot. Many 
workers, however, merely work a narrow 
straight strip, then the boot shapes itself to 
the foot somewhat like a stocking. To com- 
plete the boot, crochet and sew round the 
top a lace ora band of the above-mentioned 
balls. 

Before leaving the subject of balls, I may 
mention another way of making them for very 
twisted cotton. In this kind balls are made 
at every row, so that the work cannot be done 
backwards and forwards, but only on one side 
—as in circular d’oyleys, or squares wrought 
from acentre hole. For the first row, work 
one treble into the first stitch of the founda- 
tion chain, and into the second a scallop of 
one treble, three long trebles, one treble, five 
in all; one treble into the third chain, one 
scallop into the fourth; repeat these alter- 
nately. In the next row crochet a scallop 
into the first intervening treble of the line 
below, then make one treble above its scallop, 
at the same time drawing it into a ball by 
taking the first and last chain on the hook, and 
pulling the cotton tightly through these two 
at once, then finish the stitch in the ordinary 
manner. 

We have now come to the famous crochet 


worked with a regular ¢ricot needle, finished 
off at the end by a knob, to prevent the 





Fic. 6.—CROCHET TRICOTE ON THE BIAs. 


tunisien or crochet ¢ricoté. This stitch is 
stitches from dropping off, for in crochet 
tunisien each stitch of the advancing rows 
is successively taken, and kept on the needle 
just as in knitting. Proceed in this wise: 
Make a chain, as a foundation to a stripe or 
square; miss the end chain stitch, prick the 
hook into the next, draw the wool through, 
and leave the loop thus formed on the needle ; 
repeat to the end of the row, when you will 
have a row of loops corresponding to the 
number of chain, (See fig. 4.) 

In the returning row, twist the wool round 
the needle, and draw it rather loosely through 
the first loop, wool over again, and draw it 
through the chain on the needle and the next 
loop at the same time ; continue thus to work 
off every loop. 

Look now at the row you have just made; 
it forms a series of loop bars, with a chain 
running between them along the top. This 
open line will be rendered more opaque by 
making the third row; use the chain on the 
needle for the first loop, or a stitch will be 
lost; then, holding the needle horizontally, 
slip it through the front strand of the nearest 
loop below (fig. 4), draw the wool through, 
keep the loop on the needle. When all are 
picked up, return as in the second row. 
Crochet ¢ricoté forms a close handsome stitch 
for petticoats, jackets, pelerines, and also for 
any kind of wrappers. When employed as 
covers or couvrepjeds, it is usually wrought in 
strips or squares of well harmonising colours, 
enhanced by clumps in relief, or by charming 
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RETURNING Row. 


Fic. 7.—THE CoILrp TREBLE. 


THE QUEEN OQ 


designs in fassé embroidery, cross and long 
stitches. ; 

Fig. 6 shows the crochet ¢ricoté worked on 
the bias; instead of taking up merely the 
front strand of the loop, take up with it the 
back one also. 

The stitch, though in itself rather pretty, 
cannot, from its slantwise direction, be adapted 
to many purposes, except diamonds, squares, 
and wide bands, 


With the smooth ¢ricofé bands are often 
effectively corabined strips in a raised stitch, 
which I will call the cgiled treble. 

Makea foundation line of crochet ¢ricoté, then 
three chain to turn, * wind the wool five times 
over the hook, pierce it through the perpendi- 
cular stitch of the line beneath, draw the wool 
through all at once except the first chain, 
which leave on the needle, repeat from *, and 
at the end of the row return by pulling the 
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wool through one loop at a time. For small 
‘things any ordinary woollen hook will do, 
but for wide strips, &c., where the stitches 
almost eover the needle, it is safer to 
use one tipped with a ball; some of the 
newest ones are made in gutta-percha, and 
are sold at 3d. each. The various sizes re- 
quired may be ascertained with the bell gauge, 
also used for knitting needles ; sixpenny ones 


‘answer the purpose very well. 


Sry 


THE QUEEN O’ THE MAy,. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MEREDITH AND MAY. 


ALMOST at break of day May went down 
to the pit. There were not many people 
about it, and most of the men seemed to 
be below. But she gathered at once 
that the passage had been sufficiently 
cleared to admit of individuals creeping 
through the mass on hands and knees, 
and she learnt that Uncle Laban had 
gone in with some others. She stood 
awhile, with clasped hands and dilated 
eyes, gazing down into the terrible abyss. 
Mr. Richards and Dr. George arrived 
while she was so standing, and the latter 
said that she would be better at home 
and in bed. 

‘‘T know--I know; but I cannot rest 
while they are in there,” she replied. 

The work of clearance was still going 
on, and the corves were continually 
ascending and _ descending. Mr. 
Richards himself went down. Shortly 
alter, Miss Edith appeared, and May ran 
to her as to a friend and protectress. 
More people assembled by degrees, and 
once more the scene was alive with 
anxious faces and suppressed voices. 

Suddenly, a shout was heard from 
below. The crowd fell back as if it had 
been an earthquake, then pressed for- 
ward to gaze down into the pit. 


By ANNE BEALE. 


‘“« They are found | 
cried May to Edith. 

‘* We must not be too hopeful,’”’ replied 
the latter. 

The silence that ensued was awful. 
The spectators scarcely breathed in their 
intensity of expectation. They dis- 
covered, however, that the shout arose 
when a huge mass of obstructive matter 
had given way and afforded free ingress 
to the mine. In course of time men 
came up with the news that they had 
heard voices, in some distant part, sing- 
ing hymns, and a burst of thanksgiving 
welcomed the 


They are saved !”” 


expectation that they could not leave 
the spot, and May, for once, forgot 
the anxious friends at home. ‘At last 
the echo of another shout reached 
them, and May nearly fell to the ground 
with the emotion it caused, but Edith 
supported her. Living beings had been 
found. Shortly afterwards a corf ap- 
peared, mounting steadily the gloomy 
shaft, out of which stepped strong men 
supporting, or even carrying, their 
weaker and exhausted brothers. Every 
one pressed round them, and they were 
received with cries of joy by those to 








intelligence. 








‘« They are 
ready for the 
worst, then,’’ 














whispered 
May. 
“They 
always sup- 
port one an- 
other by 
singing,”’ re- 
sponded 
Edith. 
Theée 
young girls 
were sO ¢x- 
cited and 
harrowed by 
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whom they. belonged. But no Meredith 
was there. Here a wife wept over a hus- 
band, there a mother over a son; but 
they were weakened by long abstinence, 
and bruised and burnt, so that Dr. 
George had to sce to them at once. 

“Some are alive, some are dead,” 
were the words that reached May. 

At last she turned so sick and faint, 
that Edith insisted on caking her back 
to Tygwyn. They nad scarcely related 
what they had seen and heard, when 
there was a sound as of many voices 
outside in the ravine. 

May rushed to the door. She saw 
a crowd approaching, and, in another 
moment, Laban appeared, staggering 
as he walked. He passed into the 
house with the words, ‘Don’t be 
frightened ; he is not dead only—only— 
hurt;’’ and then he sank down, covered 
his face, and began to cry like a child. 

Wife, father, mother surrounded him, 
but May remained to watch the proces- 
sion that followed. Colliers were bear- 
ing some sort of stretcher, and, as she 
ran forward to meet it, she perceived 
that Meredith was laid upon it. She 
screamed involuntarily, but was partly 
relieved by the sound of his dear voice— 

“Tam all right, cousin May,” he 
said, hearing her shrick. 

They carried him into the house and 
laid him on his bed; then all, save Dr. 
George who was with him, hastened 
back to the pit. Laban was too ex- 
hausted to speak, and May almost 
feared that he would dic, there and 
then. 

‘Get me the cordial from the cup- 
board. Boil up the kettle,’’? came from 
an unexpected voice. 

It was ’Lizbetnh, roused to exertion 
and self-reliance by sights that would 
have cowed stronger women. Edith 
helped May to do what she ordered, 
while Evan and Peggy prevailed on 
Laban to go to bed. Father and son 
were equally incapable, and they had 
been rendered so by their self-devotion 
to others. Dr. George went from one 
to the other, so; did ’Lizbeth; but May 
knew that she was best away trying to 
comfort her grandparents. 

‘“What is it?’? ske asked of Dr. 
George. 

“‘T scarce know yet,’’ was the vague 
reply, ‘‘ but many are worse off than we 
are. It is awful at the pit, and I must 
go back, though Dr. Lewis, and Jones, 
the Myntai, have arrived. Some have 
been brought up dead, others dying, all 
more or less hurt. The explosion must 
have been dreadful, and they couldn’t 
have held out much longer.’’ 

“What of Twm ?”’ asked Evan. 

“ Dead, I am afraid, grandfather !’? 

“\Vhat will become of Leah and the 
children ?’’ cried May. 

‘‘T will go to them at once, and bring 
word how she is,’’ said Miss Edith, her 
face almost as pale and _horror-stricken 
as May’s. 

Soon after “Edith was gonc, Mr. 
Richards appeared, accompanied by 
his friend, Dr.. Lewis, an experienced 
physician. While the doctor was with 
Meredith, Mr. Richards told Evan that 
he understood Meredith had, in some 
way as yet unknown, saved many lives 


.a mining accident. 
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—all, indeed, that were saved—and there 
were not so many killed as Dr. George 
had said: but Leah’s husband was 
amongst them. 

“And he was the head of the 
threatened strike,’’ he added, while 
poor Evan groaned aloud. 

By degrees, however, some sort . of 
calm succeeded the storm, and it was 
found necessary to keep the house per- 
fectly quiet, because Laban was ex- 
hausted by long labour and want of 
sleep, while Meredith was not only 
seriously scorched, but, the doctors 
feared, had fever from the strain and 
excitement he had passed through, the 
extent of which was not known until 
afterwards, Still, they did not appre- 
hend danger. 

‘‘We are only in the way, mother; 
Iet us be*going. The child is of use, 
sd can stop,’ said Evan to Peggy. 
‘Now that ’Lizbeth is roused up, they 
won’t want for nursing.”’ 

‘We have never before been parted,”’ 
cried May, clinging to her grandfather. 
“What will you do without me ?”’ 

‘We shall muddle along somehow, 
and be glad to have thee back, please 
God,” replied Evan, as he and Pegg 
left Tygwyn with many a tear and many 
a prayer. 

“The chid,’’ as Evan still loved to 
call May, was, indeed, of use. She had 
long found her vocation in her loving 
care of her grandparents; she now 
found it as a nurse. Laban was ill, 
Meredith seriously injured, and she had 
ample opportunity of showing her grati- 
tude to them for their kindness to her. 
Not that she thought of gratitude; her 
feelings were all love and tender pity. 
*Lizbeth’s powers varied, for unnatural 
energy will not last for ever. Still she 
was roused to more exertion than she 
had shown since the loss of two sons by 
But it was a pitiful 
state of things. AJl she had in the 
world was at stake — husband, son, 
daughter, all down at once. As to 
Leah, her life was despaired of. When 
it was made known to her that her hus- 
band was amongst those brought up 
dead from the mine, she had brain fever. 
Of course, Rachel could not, leave her 
for long together, and was only able to 
see her father and brother for a few 
minutes at a time, and at long intervals. 

Journals contain frequent accounts of 
coal-mine accidents, but outsiders do not 
realise what they are. This at Derwen 
cast many families into despair, while it 
served to bring out the good inall. Less 
than a dozen men and boys were actually 
killed, but many were injured. Amongst 
the killed was little Davy’s father, and 
he, poor lad, was orphaned. May’s 
compassionate heart felt for him—for 
all; and when Edith, or one ofiher sisters 
came from time to time to see after the 
family at Tygwyn, they harrowed her 
with details. Indeed, all the neighbours 
seemed, to her sensitive mind, almost’ to 
take a pleasure in recounting: their own 
or their friends’ miseries. - 

She was truly thankful that, when the 
day of the funerals of those killed arrived, 
she was unable to attend. But ’Lizbeth 
went, and Laban insisted on rising from 
his bed te accompany her. Indeed, he 


was by that: time sufficiently recovered. 
The Welsh are very strict in their ob. 
servance of all ceremonies, whether gay or 
sad. Marriages and burials are equally 
numerously attended. Thus, when Laban 
and ’Lizbeth left the house in their re. 
spectable mourning, they were joined by 
many friends, who accompanied them to 
poor Leah’s desolate abode. 

May was left alone with Meredith, 
and very sad and solemn were her 
thoughts on that melancholy day. Not 
a sound was heard in the house, saye 
the ticking of the clock and rippling of 
the brook without; for Meredith was to 
be kept free from all excitement. His 
face was swathed in linen, having been 
much burnt; and as May sat quictly by 
his side, she did not know if he were 
awake or asleep. She had not yet heard 
the details of the explosion, for the in- 
quests had only been held the previous 
day, and many inquiries were still 
pending. 

Suddenly she started, for she heard 
singing in the ravine, and was afraid of 
its effect on Meredith. She realized that 
the funeral procession was about to pass 
before the curtained windows, and that 
they were singing hymns as they bore 
the mortal remains of more than one re- 
lative or friend to their last home. She 
involuntarily put her fingers in her ears 
and suppressed a cry. 

‘‘ Read me the funeral service, May,” 
came from her cousin, as he lay ap- 
parently passive. 

‘Tam afraid. You must be quiet, 
dear cousin,’’ she replied. 

‘‘ You need not fear, it will soothe me. 
But for the mercy of God I should be 
there.” 

May shuddered, but she fetched a 
Prayer-book from the shelf in the living- 
room, and did as Meredith wished. The 
wailing hymn died away as she began to 
read, and she felt as if voice and strength 
had departed from her. But they canic 
back by degrees, and she selected por- 
tions from the solemn and_ beautiful 
service, which she read as well as her 
tears would let her. This lasted some 
timc, but was ended at last. 

‘‘ Now play and sing me some hymns,’ 
said Meredith. 

- “Dear cousin, it will excite you,” 
pleaded May. ° ; 

** No; ‘it will. soothe me as the service 
has done,” he replied. ‘I was excited 
before, now'I.am calm.” ° 

His room was on the ground floor, and 
opened into the kitchen ; ‘so she went to 
the harmonium, leaving the door ajar. 
She played and.sang’.as. softly as she 
could; and surely such sounds could only 
soothe the soul, for they were so swect 
as to resemble angel music. 

‘Go on, dear May, go on,”’ he would 
say, whén she pausett; and she sang 
hymn after hymn, chant after chant, 
going to and fro to him between. 

..“*Now play me something of Han- 
del's,’’ he whispered. aS, 
~ And her tremulous fingers played ove! 
the chords, — ao 

When she went to him again he was 
asleep, and she remembered how he had 
once sung to her when she was ill, an 
she asked God to bless thé voice He had 
given her for her cousin’s good. As she 
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sat by his bedside she laid her head 
against his pillow, and, wearied out by 
the excitement and wretchedness of the 
previous days, she too slumbered. 

She was aroused by her cousin’s voice, 
and hastened to bring him some nourish- 
ment, which was simmering by the fire. 
She was obliged to put it to his lips, for 
his bandages prevented his seeing. 

“ Thank you, dear,’’ he said. ‘I feel 
much better. Now let mc tell you how 
it all happened.”’ 

‘‘You must not, cousin Meredith,”’ 
cried she, alarmed. ‘‘I am to keep you 
quite quiet.”’ 

“Only a few sentences, but I must 
tell you myself. There, hold my hand, 
and I shall be quite calm. When I went 
into the mine | found them talking and 
whispering in knots. 1 knew something 
was wrong, but dared not interfere. They 
worked sulkily and avoided me, giving 
me to understand I had raised myself to 
oppress them. Poor Twm, and David, 
the Mill, were the worst. At last I told 
them that the master was going to 
give them musical instruments and a 
trained instructor in the mines, and that 
he thought of our competing for the 
prizes at the Crystal Palace next year. 

“Tis more money not more music we 
want,’’ said some ; but the rest gathered 
round me, while I said all I could think 
of against a strike, and for obedience to 
Jaw and order. We were standing in an 
out-of-the-way part, as one may say; the 
few discontented slunk off from us. In 
a moment we heard a terrific noise, and 
the explosion took place. Though we 
were knocked down we were miraculously 
preserved, but we heard the screams of 
the others, and as soon as we recovered 
our senses tried to make our way to 
them. We were scorched and hurt but 
not destroyed. But oh! the agony of 
that day andnight. We who were saved 
did what we could to find the others, but 
it was pitch dark, for all our lamps had 
gone out. You know the rest. Father 
found us first; then the other good friends 
came and released us, thank God!”’ 

“Then it was those who were true 
to their duty who were saved ?’’ asked 
May. 

“IT scarcely know. But those who 
were for the strike were killed. It was 
hortible.”’ 

“Then that is what great grandfather 
meant when he said it was ‘the judg- 
ment of the Lord.’ Now you must 
not talk any more. I think it is all over 
at the church by this time, and uncle 
and aunt will soon be back. Miss Edith 
told me that Mr. Richards was going to 
take great grandfather and grandmother 
with him in the carriage.” 

‘Has Miss Edith been here to-day, 
cousin May 2? 

— Not since yesterday; they are all 
S0ing to attend the funerals. How sad 
~~ ow very sad it seems!” 

: Poor Leah! God help her!’’ ejacu- 
ated Meredith. ‘I would give much to 
lave saved Twm.” 

Ac Try not to think of it, cousin; try to 
fep, said May, while. tears were 

streaming down her own cheeks. ‘I 

eee have the tea ready against they 
ome back. Aunt ’Lizbeth-will want it. 

Ow strange and sad it is!”’ 


‘* Leave the door open that I may hear 
you,’ said Meredith, ‘‘silence is so 
melancholy.” 

And thus May went quietly about her 
work, drawing back the blinds and 
making all look cheerful, while her heart 
was sorrowful. And Meredith listened. 

“‘T hope they are all in heaven,’’ she 
said to herself, thinking that the time 
was very long, and wishing for Uncle 
Laban’s return. 


(Zo be continued.) 





ON SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 
IV. 


WHEN at length you can make a satisfactory 
drawing of the forms (outlines), and of the 
shades or tones of any easy landscape scene in 
black and white, you may proceed to the 
attempt to reproduce the colours of the objects 
before you. But, first of all, there are new 
materials to be procured; new tools, with the 
handling of which you must become familiar, 
and some preliminary instructions to be laid 
to heart. 

The requisites for water-colour painting, 
reduced to their simplest elements, may 
be classed together under three heads:—A 
plane surface to paint on, brushes to paint 
with, and pigments to supply the colouring 
matter. Of these last a perfect red, a perfect 
yellow, and a perfect blue are, in theory, all- 
sufficient ; but, inasmuch as these perfect colours 
are not attainable by any known means, the 
fact will not affect your practice materially. 
You may as well note and remember it, how- 
ever. It may be made to afford you some 
guidance by-and-bye. 

Of these three elementary requisites it is the 
merest affectation not to choose and to use 
the best upon which you can lay hands, andI 
shall endeavour to aid your judgment in 
selecting the best of each sort, but do not 
make too much account of your materials. 

You will recognise in good time that in 
comparison to deftness and ability and 
resource in their management the quality of 
your materials is insignificant. I think it was 
Sir Edwin Landseer who painted a picture 
(in oils) on a sheet of the Zimes newspaper. 
Turner rubbed in shadows with his forefinger 
and scratched out lights with his thumb-nail ; 
and Mr. Ruskin, in one of his ost striking 
passages, says :—‘‘ Give me some mud off a 
city crossing, some ochre out of a gravel pit, 
a little whitening and some coal dust, and I 
will paint you a luminous picture, if you give 
me time to gradate my mud and subdue my 
dust : but though you had the red of the ruby, 
the blue of the gentian, snow for the light, 
and amber for the gold, you cannot paint a 
luminous picture, if you keep the masses of 
those colours unbroken in purity and unvary- 
ing in depth.” 

Bear all this in mind and do not miss the 
chance of noting down a beautiful and tran- 
sient effect of colour to the best of your power, 
because you have only the inside of an envelope 
to paint upon and because that peculiarly 
luminous yellow which you ordered from your 
colourman has not yet arrived. But bear also 
in mind that a sharp knife is a better eraser 
than the thumb-nail, if the same skill and 
judgment guide each and that raw umber 
under the same conditions is certainly prefer- 
able to mud. The point to be observed is 
this : that the materials with which you work, 
good or bad, are only means to an end; the 
result is all in all. 

Inasmuch, however, as.the good workman, 
though he may be able to produce excellent 
werk. with indifferent tools will ever prefer 
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the best for the purpose which. lie. at his dis- 
posal, I will now endeavour to guide ‘you 
rightly in the choice and preparation of 
these elementary. requisites for water-colour 
painting mentioned above, taltg them in the 
order in which they are there set down. 

First, with respect to the plane surface on 
which you are to paint. 

L believe that for this purpose nothing, upon 
the whole, more satisfactory can be chosen 
than Whatman’s hand-made drawing-paper 
of medium texture and of a good thickness, 
strained, as I shall presently show you how, 
upon a common deal clamped drawing-board. 

This paper is manufactured of three textures, 
which are technically distinguished by the 
terms “rough,” ‘‘not,”’ and “ hot-pressed,” 

The sort called ‘‘rough”’ is, as its name im- 
plies, covered with little knots and depressions, 
while the “hot-pressed” is passed, at a certain 
stage of its manufacture, between heated 
rollers to give its surface a smoothness and 
gloss. The “not” paper is a medium be- 
tween these two. It has the grain of the 
‘rough,’ but is finer in texture, and it avoids 
the satiny surface of the “hot-pressed ”? which 
is too polished to “take” the washes of colour 
kindly. For all ordinary Jandscape work the 
“not” is to be preferred. The others are 
useful, perhaps indispensable for certain sorts 
of work, but for your purposes at present 
nothing can excel the ‘ not.” 

Besides the surface of your paper, the sub- 
stance should: also engage your attention. It 
should not be too.flimsy, but it need not be 
too stout. That which weighs 90 or 100 lbs. 
to the ream will serve admirably. I need not 
trouble you about the sizing of the paper. 
It is, indeed, a pomt of paramount import- 
ance, but if you get Whatman’s hand-made 
paper, and get it from a respectable artist’s- 
colourman,, you may for the present, I think, 
make your mind pretty easy upon this point. 

In the best ‘papers flaws will sometimes 
occur, and you should never fail to examine 
each sheet that you buy, so that you may re- 
ject at once such as are imperfect. To do 
this hold the ‘sheet, face downwards, above 
the level ‘of your eyes with the outer edge, 
sloped upwards. towards the light, and look 
up at the inverted surface. If any spots ap- 
pear upon it. brighter or duller than the general 
tone (they will usually,be duller), reject it at 
once; but if the whole:surface, as you turn it 
about to let. the light, strike. downwards from 
every part, seems. perfect and unsullied, then 
you may select‘it,with good confidence. 







It will sometimes, but. not; often, happen 
that, in spite of your most“careful examina- 
tion, flaws will‘ show themselvés’ when you 
come to paint upon your paper; the: colour 
will perhaps sink in at a certain-spot, which 
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will show up darker than the rest, and this 
flaw will become more and more prominent as 
you proceed with your painting. You need 
not mind the fault if it be not very glaring; I 
will tell you presently how you may overcome 
it. If, however, on damping your paper with 
clear water it presents a mottled appearance, 
as it will do at times, although in its dry 
state it appears perfect, then take it back to 
the person from whom you bought it and get 
another piece in its place, for it is of no use to 
ou. 

Be sure that you paint on the right side of 
your paper. The reverse cannot be depended 
upon, and it is often difficult to tell at a glance 
the face from the back. The right, or working 
side, is that on which, when you hold up the 
sheet between your eye and the light, you can 

-yead the maker’s name in the watermark, 
with the letters running in their natural order 
from left to right. Mark this side on each 
margin with a pencil, so that you may know it 
again. 
























































THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


Now when you have chosen your paper, it 
remains so to fix it that it shall preserve a 
plane—that is, an even—surface when it comes 
to be wetted with clear water, or with broad 
washes of colour. 

The most effectual and, I believe, the best 
mode of securing this flatness, and preserving 
it through the whole progress of the painting, 
is to strain the paper in the manner I am 
about to describe on an ordinary clamped or 
panelled drawing-board of a convenient size. 
You may indeed buy “blocked sketch-books,” 
which will save you this trouble, but they do 
not, in my experience, keep a flat surface 
when wetted; and often when the drawing is 
carried to the full extent of the paper, tae 
moisture dissolves the cement with which the 
leaves are fastened together, and the result is 
then a very billowy and unsatisfactory surface, 
which never comes quite flat again. 

These blocks provide, however, so ready and 
economical a surface for sketching upon, that 
the disadvantages which attend their use may 
be overlooked in view of 
their many counterbalancing 
advantages; and, if you can 
afford it, it will be as well 
for you to possess one or 
two of different sizes. They 
will serve excellently at any 
rate for your slighter work. 

For the drawings which 
you intend to execute with 
some amount of finish and 
to submit to those processes 
of sponging, washing, &c, 
which become necessary in 
more ambitious efforts, it is 
best to proceed as follows. 
Get a drawing-board of deal 
as above mentioned; (the 
size known as ‘*4to im- 
perial”’ is very useful), and 
a piece of carefully 
selected paper cut 
to such a size as to 
project about an 
inch and a half on 
every side of your 
drawing board. 
- Lay the paper face 
downwards on 
a clean table 
or on a larger 
drawing- 
board, and 
place the 
board on the 
middle of it as 
infig.1(p.283). 
Now take a 
sharp pointed 
knife and cut 
away the 
corners as 
shown in fig, 2 
(p. 283), then 
remove the 
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drawing-board. Provide a clean towel ot cloth, 
a soft sponge, some clean water, and some stiff 
paste; rice paste is said to be the best, but 
common paste made of flour and water serves 
every purpose. Spread the towel smoothly on 
the table, and perform the succeeding opera- 
tions on it. I will tell you why presently. 

Lay the paper upon the towel and with the 
sponge full of water damp both sides 
thoroughly and leave it for some ten minutes 
to absorb the moisture. Then, looking care- 
fully to see that the face of the paper lies 
downwards next to the cloth, replace the 
drawing-board on the paper in the position 
it occupied when you cut away the corners 
and with your paste brush paste thé strip A 
of the paper, and also about an inch in width 
of the back of the drawing-board. where the 
edge A will lie when it is folded over. Now 
fold the pasted strip over the back of the 
board, being specially careful not to allow ang 
movement of the board. To this end press 
heavily with the left hand on the centre of the 
drawing-board, while with the right you pull 
and pat and smooth the strip of paper firmly, 
and cause it to adhere tightly to the back of 
the board. Proceed in the same way with B, 
C, and D, in their turn, and you may then take 
up the board with its strained paper and set it 
aside with its face to the wall to dry. 

It is here that you will find the advantage 
of having a cloth underneath, for if these 
operations had been carried on upon the flat 
bare table, the exclusion of air during the 
pressure applied in the process of pasting 
would have caused the wet paper to adhere to 
the table, just as the toy called a sucker 
adheres to a flat stone; and the force needful to 
raise the board might probably have loosened 
the paper and spoilt the result of all your 
pains. 

Before the paper is ready for painting on it 
must be allowed to become quite dry; and 
here I will give you two warnings : do not on 
any account rub, nor, if you can help it, touch 
the face of the paper while it is wet; and do 
not force or hasten the drying of the paper. 
If you are ina great hurry and are tempted 
to bring it near the fire, place it with its 
back towards the fire, and not very close, not 
within four or five feet, so that the paste 
may set before the face contracts, but you 
will do very much better to leave it in a dry 
atmosphere without having recourse to artl- 
ficial heat. 

Framed drawing-boards are sold, in which 
the moistened paper is held in its place by 
the pressure of a movable panel. These 
do, no doubt, economise time and trouble 
to some extent, but I have never found them 
quite satisfactory, and no time or trouble need 
be counted lost which gives you, in the result, 
a good and comfortable surface to paint upon. 

So much for the drawing-paper. Yournext 
care must be to procure proper brushes. Of 
these the most generally useful are those made 
of brown sable hair. The red sable brushes are 
stronger and stiffer, and these qualities give 
them a valuein working foregrounds and other 
portions of a landscape where the co.our 5 
used in a less fluid state, and for these parts 
even the hog-hair brushes used by painters 
in oil are sometimes very serviceable. To 
begin with, however, three round brown 


sable brushes of the sizes usually marked, 
when made with 


metal ferules, 25 
4, and 7; respec- 
tively, and one 
flat sky or wash- 
brush of Siberian 
hair, for very 
broad, smooth 
washes, will suf- 
fice. 

(Continued on 

page 282.) 


fr was no good! Uncle Joss either could not 
tell or would not tell. When we held him 
tight by his two most willing hands, and de- 
clared he should not go until he had told us, 
ne only wrinkled up his eyes in a comical 
manner, and said, “Ask papa.” ‘Then, as if 
to add to our perplexity, Uncle Joss whis- 
pered, But I'll tell you this much, giris—if 
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MISTEEN. 
A TRUE STORY THAT MAY BE TRUER. 


never can be such another, and there 
never——” 

‘‘Come now, my pet. I hope you are not 
going to add, ‘and there never skalZ be such 
another !’”’ laughed our dear, good-tempered 
uncle, ‘‘ for that would make but a poor look- 
out for the next generation, for whom I hope 


there may be many such in store.” Agnes 


may have a Misteen mothet, and that is a 
hundred per cent. better! ’’ 

‘There you are again, uncle, o7 about that 
mysterious Misteen!”’ cried several of us; 
but Agnes walked straight over to him, and, 
laying both hands on his shoulders (which was 
a tiptoe height for her), said, mock authorita- 
tively, “‘ Now, Uncle Joss, I tell you solemnly, 





it hed. not been for this same Misteen you 
might have had a different mamma.” 
“Another mamma!” we all shrieked, and 
then subsided into horrified silence, which was 
at last broken by Agnes, the stately one of 
our party, who exclaimed, with a quiet 
dignity of her own “That ‘could not be. 
ere are ten thousands of mammas in the 
World, but there is but ome ‘owe mamma,’ 
fre never has been such another, there 


looked thoughtful for a minute, then all her 
ruffled dignity settled down into an expression 
of gentle seriousness, as, fixing her large grey 
eyes on Uncle Joss, she said earnestly, 


“Dear! . What foolish things one may say 
by speaking hastily! Whatever can silly girls 
do who have not got a kind, wise Uncle Joss 
to set them right when they say such non- 
sense ?”’ 

“Ah, if they have not Uncle Fosses, they 


T think it is due to us that you should tell us 
who, or at any rate what, Misteen is ; and I 
shall look at you till you do—here—just like 
this.” 

And Agnes opened her eyes very wide be- 
neath their delicately-arched brows, and fixed 
them full on her uncle’s face, in order to szve7 
him into obedience, as she would sometimescall 
that peculiar look of hers; but, to our sur- 
prise, Uncle Joss did not laugh, or return her 
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stare in wol&fashion, as was his wont on these 
occasions. He merely raised her upturned 
face still higher, and regarding it almost 
respectfally, said, affectionately, ‘Observe, 
my child, I did not say avother mamma, but a 
different one. Uncle Joss’s most earnestly 
prayerful hope for his sweet Agnes is, that she 
may prove herself as ¢7ze a Misteen as her 
dear mother was before her ! ’” 

At these serious words any demonstration 
of curiosity on our part was hushed into one 
prolonged ‘‘OQh-h-h-h!” We felt, rather 
than saw, that the curtain was now about to 
be raised and Misteen herself appear! Nor 
were we disappointed. All unawares Agnes 
had brought Uncle Joss up to telling point ; 
and he himself perceiving that the right 
moment had arrived for introducing his heroine 
proceeded to do so forthwith, after duly clear- 
ing his voice to give full effect to his true story 
of Misteen the /vrst. He laid a strong em- 
phasis on this last word, turning a sly lool 
towards Agnes as he spoke. On which, after 
blushing furiously, she faintly articulated, ‘I 
am quite willing to be Misteen the Second, if 
she is anything wce, dear uncle.” 

“A true story which may be ¢rwer,” re- 
commenced Uncle Joss. ‘A few years ago— 
I will not say how many—a sweet young 
creature, just passing from childhood to gir]- 
hood, was in great trouble of mind. Hers 
was not a trouble that one could. lay hold of 
exactly, for it was in the form of:a fear. She 
was dreading to-morrow, as a day on which 
she must put away childish .things—and 
childish things she dearly loved—amongst 
them a charming little kitten, of which, on 
this particular occasion, she would not lose sight 
for a single moment, but would. constantl 
say to it—‘We must make much of each 
other to-day, Kitty, for it’s the Jast day I 
must nurse you like this. Zo-day Iam only 
twelve years and three hundred and sixty-four 
days eld, but to-morrow I shall be thirteen 
and everyone will call me ‘“Miss-in-her-teens,” 
and I don’t know what sort of difference that 
may make to us both.” 

“Why, that is just like Agnes; she will 
be thirteen next week,” cried.Rose with 
great glee. ‘* Will she be ‘Miss-in-her-teens’ 
too? How delightful, uncle!” 

‘“‘T hope she will be something more than 
that,” he replied. 

“Don’t you mean something Zess than that, 
uncle ?”’ said Agnes, archly. 

Uncle nodded a little quick, pleased nod, as 
he always did when we caught his meaning 
without explanation. 

“And I think I see through JZisteez, 


uncle. Is it not a contraction of ‘ Miss in her 
teens’ ?”’ 
Contraction! That was so like Agnes. 


Young as she was, she always said the right 
word. I have since thought that perhaps 
that was because she always thought the taht 
thing. 

‘Quite correct, darling,” said Uncle Joss. 
* And this contraction, that commenced with 
a baby’s inability to speak the whole word, 
soon became a word as full of tender meaning 
as a rose is full of scent; and to-the present 
day it remains as a pleasant recollection of the 
past. But to go on with Misteen. She was 
thus lamenting over Kitty, when her brother 
came bounding over the lawn with ‘I say, 
Sis, won’t it be jolly to-morrow ? we shall be 
thirteen !’ (they were twins, I must tell you). 

‘¢ «Tt may be jolly for soz, for youare a boy; 
but I shall be ‘ Miss-in-her-teens,” and I 
dread it.’ 

«¢¢ Humbug ! 
brusquely. 

‘««¢ Because I’m not sure what it means, or 
what I shall ave to do, or zof have to do.’ 

* «Oh, I don’t know anything about what 
you won't have to do; but I know what you 
will have to do.’ 


Why?’ said the lad, 
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“«¢ What ?’ Sis eagerly asked. 

«Why, you will have to sew on a fellow’s 
buttons stronger, for one thing; the one you 
put on my jacket to-day is off already. Then 
you'll have to clap a sort of general ev on all 
you do——’ 

‘<A general cr! What, do you mean Joss?””’ 

“Was the brother called Foss ?”’ cried Rosa. 

Uncle Joss got very red, but only answered, 
“Never interrupt the speaker, my love. 
I’ve lost my place. Where wasI? Oh! 
about the evs. ‘ What do I mean by clapping 
on an er, Why, that if you are det to-day 
you must Jeffery when you are Miss-in-her- 
teens! And if you are jolly now, you must be 
jollier then, and so on till you are of age, 
which is the est time. Why you'll just be 
stunning by that!’ , 

*¢ But suppose I am just the reverse?’ said 
Sis, trying to smile. ° | * ; 

‘Can’t' be, if you turn over:a new leaf 
whilst’ it’s fresh and crisp. That’s another 
thing you will have to do.’ 

‘Poor Sis! : How the cloud of responsibility 
seemed to thicken! She wished she could 
put back the hands of her young life-clock to 
ten. Tears gathered freely, and to hide them 
she stooped down and buried her face in 
Kitty’s soft fur, for it still snoozelled in her 
arms. ‘Goodbye little sweetie Kitty,’ she 
faltered in a tell-tale voice. 

**¢ Goodbye! Why what’s up? Is Kit 
going to be sent to Coventry, or elsewhere ?’ 

‘« ¢ No, but kittens are very childish things.’ 

‘©¢Well, what of that ?’ 

“¢T shall have to put 
things when I am thirteen. 
has always got to.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Miss-in-her-rubbish, you mean! ’ 

“*¢ You are a very rude boy to speak so!’ 
cried Sis, firing up as she sometimes did. 

‘““¢Come now, that flaring-up is another 
thing youmustsay good byeto. It’s an e-turned 
the wrong way. Really, though Sis, are you 
so slow as to think such rubbish about Kitty ? 
My idea is, that if you like it a d2¢ to-day, you 
must like it a bouncing piece to-morrow. 
Thirteen ought to be kinder than twelve. 
Don’t you think so, old Sis ?’ 

“A ray of hope gladdened her face, but she 
did not speak. 

«Peter the Great didn’t put away kittens* 
I promise you! What is the use of 
getting older one way if we don’t grow at the 
other too? We should only become a sort of 
hugger-mugger dwarfs, like the three crumps 
one reads of, if we only grew on once side.’ 
And, imitating one of these goblins, the lad 
wriggled himself off, leaving Sis greatly re- 
lieved as to Kitty, but sorely oppressed by the 
thought of the duties of teenship, now so close 
upon. her. 

“¢« Well, perhaps, they may not Jook so 
formidable to-morrow, when they will 
come ushered in by all the loving gifts and 
wishes that affection can devise. Perhaps, 
after all, mamma will not require so very:much 
of me, and as for sewing on the buttons, I can 
easily take stronger thread, or, rather, take 
thread instead of cotton.’ 

“«<¢ Ah, Sis, it is not what your kind, thoughtful 
mother will require of you: that will make the 
difference; but what your own heart will 
demand—what all the little numberless duties 
of this life will look up to you for, when true 
girlhood commences; what your companions 
will expect from you, and what your little 
brothers and sisters will expect from you as 
the outcome of sisterly beauty in you.’ It was 
with some such thoughts as these that Sis 
fell asleep on this last night of her twelfth 
year, and if they returned to her mind when 
she awoke on the eventful first morning of 


away childish 
Miss-in-her-teens 





* It is recorded of Peter the Great that he used to 
have several kittens frequently playing before him for 
his amusement. 


Miss-in-her-teenship, they were all tinged with 
that rosy tint which lends brightness to life, 
and imparts its pure colouring to fresh young 
spirits. The dzties of thirteen seemed s0 
exactly the right thing, that the joy of being 
called to them was very great in Sis’s heart, 
And very. early was she called to them; for 
before she was dressed, on this her thirteenth 
birthday, she was aroused by a joyous shcut 
outside her room. 

“¢ Misteen ! Misteen ! where am ’ou?—tum 
out and Ict us see ’ou.’ Then from another 
voice— 

‘“«¢Mate haste! do; we’re all longing to 
kiss our real Misteen.’ 

‘« Sis threw open her door, and in a trice was 
surrounded by four children, who varied in 
ages from cight to two. They capered about 
her with the eager clamour of little ones cx- 
amining a new possession; but at last the 
youngest looked up in wonder and lisped— 

“‘ «Ts ’ou our Misteen ?’ 

«¢ ¢ Sissy is anything her pet likes,’ said Sis, 


. catching up the child, and covering her with 


kisses. 

«The child heaved a long sighof satisfaction, 
and smoothing her sister’s yet undone hair, 
whispered, mysteriously, ‘Vice, dood Misteen!’ 

“© What does baby mean, Nursey?’ she 
asked of the nurse, who had followed the 
children into the room. 

«Oh, only-some of Master Joss’s nonsense, 
miss. For days he has been trying to teach 
her to say Miss-in-her-teens, to surprise you 
to-day; and he’s been telling them ali such 
rubbish about your never being cross again, or 
the like of that—that they are all expecting 
great things of to-day and Miss-in-her-tcens.’ 

“« ¢ Miss—teen,’ whispered baby, in a sweet, 
coaxing voice, ‘ Misteen.’ 

“And Sis accepted.her new name, and hence- 
forth, kept it too, untii—— _”’ 

Here Uncle John stopped abruptly. 

“Till when, Uncle Joss ? You tell the story 
so well that I think you must have learnt it by 
heart,” said Agnes. 

“So I have, my pet, and I have set my 
heart on something else, too.” 

Agnes looked. 

“That you shall grow up like my sweet 
sister, your mother, for she 1s Sis!” 

“JT guessed it all along; but was sure 
when you said, ‘Joss.’ But you haven’t told 
us when Misteen gave up that name ?” 

“Why, when she changed it for A/rs., to 
be sure, silly child!” and one of Uncle Joss's 
loud refreshing laughs echoed through the 
room. Then,.’sobering down, he said to us 
all, “‘ But mind, children, what I said to your 
mother once I say to you again, ‘Tur over 
the new leaf whilst it is fresh and crisp ! 
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The other sorts may be procured as the need 

for them makes itself ond or as curiosity 
rompts you to make the trial. ° 

3 Yau ‘est learn early to choose your brushes 
judiciously, for they are expeneivey si 
although a good and well-made brush, Uf 1t | 
treated with the consideration it aera 0 
last long and improve with use, an indi ra 
ent brush will rapidly deteriorate and s00 
become hopelessly bad. ; : 
; in lovee a rah pass it once oF sha 
while it is dry, across a piece of pape i 
across the back of your hand, to etd wee 
hairs thoroughly; then held it upng oi i 
tween your-eye and the light, and acy 1 - 
revolve slowly between your thumb and . 
in order to,observe whether the hairs 5p) : 
out symmetrically and:taper evenlytowar 


oint. If there are any straggling or uneven 
hairs, or if the tips of any of the hairs appear 
to have been cut off, it is a bad brush, and 
may be thrown aside at once. When you 
































































































































wetted one thoroughly, draw it firmly and 
rapidly once or twice across tue cage of the 
glass in the direction from root to point to 
remove superfluous water; then examine it 
closely to see if it shews any tendency to 
divide into two or more points, in which case 
it would be useless. If it shows one smooth, 
round, unbroken surface, tapering to a good 
point, try it further by painting with the clear 
water on a piece of paper, and observe if, after 
pressing it on the paper, it springs back swiftly 
and unfailingly to its normal shape. [If it 
does (and you must not cease your quest until 
you find one that passes all these tests) then 
you may hope that you have a good and ser- 
viceable tool which will repay all the care you 
can expend upon it. 

Never let the paint dry in it. If you let 
Chinese white dry in it only two or three 
times it will appreciably injure it. Never let 
she hairs be rubbed the wrong way while it is 
drying, but wash it thoroughly and smooth it 
tenderly to a point each time when you have 
finished with it, and leave it in some secure 
pace until you require its services again. 

Do not think all this advice fidgetty and 
superfluous, the first paragraph of this paper 
notwithstanding. If it is the bad workinan 
who quarrels with his tools, it is also the good 
workman who cherishes and loves them. 





Thad almost forgotten to tell you never to 
“cose a brush with too weak, that is, too 
tet and prolonged a point, however good 
the brush may seem to be in other respects. 
With such brushes it is impossible to get a 
ovae satisfactory stroke. The representations 
i the sizes of brushes above will give you an 
se of a fairly well-shaped point; in the 
argin I give you the caricature of a weak 
and thready point as a warning. 
Our third requisite is colour. 
Now prepared in 
Pans, when the co 


Colours are 
three forms—in cakes; in 
wldition, ot lour is so tempered by the 
vehicle O;, Some slowly-drying medium or 
sicise 2 as it is technically. called, as to remain 
aan a long time i and in collapsible tubes, 
vitor small quantity of the still more fluid 
f th may be squeezed as it is wanted. 
€se three forms I believe the first—the 
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hard cake colours—to be the absolute best. 
If you use these you should grind a sufficient 
quantity of the colours you need round the 
margin of a china palette before commencing 
your work. The second form is decidedly 
the most convenient and ready, though not so 
cleanly as the first, and the pans may be 
arranged in a japanned tin colour box, with 
palette and wells attached, which are all that 
need be desired for out-of-door work. The 
tube colours are only suitable for works of 
large dimensions where a considerable quantity 
of colour is required in a very accessible form ; 
for sketchers and amateurs the tubes would 
probably be very wasteful. 

With regard to the colours themselves, the 
following list embraces the majority of those 
in common use for landscape, ‘There are 
miuny others, of course, and a list of all those 
which are made may be procured without cost 
from any artist’s colourman; but from those 
enumerated below achoice may be made which 
will be quite sufficient for your present needs :— 

.YELLoW.—Aureolin, Cadmium, Lemon 
Yellow, Yellow Ochre, Raw Sienna, Indian 
Yellow, Gamboge. 

ORANGE. — Burnt Sienna, Orange Ver- 
milion. 

a Red, Indian Red, Madder 
ake. 

GREEN.—Olive Green, Emerald Green. 

BiLuE.—Antwerp Blue, Indigo, Cobalt, 
French Ultramarine. 

NEUTRALS (from warm to cold),—Madder 
Brown, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, Vandyke 
Brown, Sepia, Payne’s Grey, Blue Black, 
Chinese White. 

IT append a few remarks upon the qualities 
of these pigments, but your most valuable 
































































































































BRUSHES. 


knowledge of such matters must be drawn 
from active experience. 

Aureolin.—A very pure yellow, bright 
without crudity, transparent, useful for evening 
skies, for pure greens, &c., and said to be 
quite permanent. Half pans, 1s. 6d. each. 

Cadmium.—A verv brilliant and intense 
mineral colour, washes well, and is permanent; 
very useful for glowing skies, as also for 
mixed greens. Semi-transparent. Half pans, 
Is. 6d. each. 

Lemon Yellow.—A. pure pale yellow, per- 
manent, nearly opaque. ‘With a slight ad- 
mixture of emerald green it gives a peculiarly 
pure sunny green, and used thickly is very 
useful for brilliant pale golden lights. Half 
pans, Is. 6d. cach. 
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Yellow Ochre.—A. dull golden yellow, ex- 
tremely useful. It is almost opaque, and has 
a tendency towards orange. It is quite per- 
manent. Mixed with the brighter blues it 
gives a scale of sober greens most useful in 
landscapes; and its combinations with cobalt 
and light red, either or both, in varied pro- 
portions are unsurpassed for the distances and 
middle distances of a wooded landscape. 
Whole pans, Is. each. 

Raw Sienna-—A richer gold than the last, 
and transparent; is best used in rather thin 
washes and for glazing, that is, for passing 
over other tints to give warmth anda sunny 
effect. Used pure it is good for autumnal 
tints and in mixture with the blues gives very 
clear greens. Half pans, 6d. 

Indian Yellow.—A. very fine rich yellow, 
excellent for mixed greens. It is opaque, and 
is valuable from that fact. It can be used 
thickly with good effect. Permanent. Half 
pans, 9d. each. 


Gamboge.—A. very transparent yellow gum. 
Like raw sienna it should be used thinly, as it 
has a tendency to a brown opacity. In com- 
bination with the blues it gives fine bright 
greens; with sepia a useful olive, and with 
madder lake a rich colour, quite transparent. 
for glazing over autumnal tints. Hah 
pans, 6d. 

Burnt Sienna,—A very beautiful transparent 
orange, tending towards brown. Its clear 
washes give fine sunny tints, very useful in 
foliage, buildings, animals, and, indecd, 
throughout a landscape. Quite permanent. 
Half pans, $d. 

Orange Vermilion has much less _trans- 
parency than the above. Is a useful colour 
in landscape, especially for skies and grounds. 
Half pans, rs. 

Light Red.—A transparent, but not powerful 
nor bright red earth, very useful in combina- 
tions with the blues for producing grey cloud 
tints and for giving warmth and neutrality to 
the greyish and purplish greens of distance. 
Permanent. Half-pans, 6d. 

Indian Red.—A deeper, stronger red than 
the last and inclining more to the purplish 
scale, very useful for greys. Half pans, 6d. 

Madder Lake.—A beautiful, rosy red, not 
| very intense, but permanent. With indigo it 
produces beautiful greys for shadows, It 
possesses a wide sphere of usefulness in its 
combinations with other colours, though not 
much used in purity ; may be used with great 
richness of eflect as a glazing for gorgeous 
evening skies, &c. Half pans, 1s. 6d. 

Olive Green.—A useful mixed green; it 
may be altered, cooled, or warmed by the 
addition of other colours, but if used in too 
great depth it has a tendency to blacknevs. 
Permanent. Half pans, 6d. 

Limerald Green.—A. very peculiar brilliant 
opaque green. As it cannot be produced by 
any mixture of blue and yellow, it is almost a 
necessity in the colour-box, though it is not 
very often required. Half pans, Gd. 

antwerp Blue. — A deep transparent 
mineral blue, inclining towards green. With 
the pure yellows it gives very bright greens, 
too crude, however, for general use, but with 
the oranges it makes fine broken greens, and 
with Vandyke brown a beautiful olive. With 
the reds, especially Indian red, it gives fine 
strong greys. Half pans, 6d. 

Lndigo.—A. deep, ciear, but not bright 
blue. Very useful when used sparingly, but 
heavy and black when used in excess. Par- 
ticularly useful when used with Indian red for 
purplish shadow tones, as these two colours 
may be washed over without washing up. 
Half pans, 6d. 

Cobalt.—A. bright semi-transparent clear 
blue, not very dark in its deepest tones. ‘Lhe 
most widely useful colour in the box. With 
light red it gives a series of greys for sky and 
cloud, mountain and distance, and these two 
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with yellow ochre added are capable, when 
mixed in varying proportions, of giving almost 
all the tones and colours required in distant 
field and foliage. ‘With aureolin, or gamboge, 
it gives beautiful bright greens, and with the 
reds the purest and most permanent greys, 
Half pans Is. 

French Ultramarine.—A deeper blue than 
the last, and with a tendency towards purple, 
which rendersit useful in the composition of very 
pure purples. It is sometimes required in skies, 
and for certain greens. Half pans, Is, 6d. 

Madder Brown.—xA rich reddish brown, 
very deep and very transparent, excellent for 
deep warm shadows and pale glazings. It 
makes very fine greys with French ultramarine 
or cobalt. Half pans 9d. 

Raw Umber.—A. sober brown; very useful 
in buildmgs and roads, &c. Semi-transparent. 
Permanent. Half pans, 6d. 

Burnt Umber.—A. deeper, warmer brown 
than the above; good ior shadows and in 
buildings. Permanent. Half pans, 6d. 

Vandyke Lrown.-—Very rich and transpa- 
rent; warm in its deepest tones, and widely 
useful. With the strong blues it gives ex- 
cellent neutral greyish greens, which may be 
rendered more positive by the addition of 
yellow. Half pans, 6d. 

Sepia.—A very strong, cold brown. This 
gives cool greys by admixture with blue. 
With gamboge it will give a neutral green; 
washes of pure sepia are very clear and stand 
well. Permanent. Half pans, gd. 

Payne's Grey.—A neutral grey, tending 
towards violet. When mixed with orange or 
awarm neutral it gives good shadow tints. 
Half pans, 6d. 

Blue Black.—This may be used to break 
the extreme brilliancy or crudity of the strong 
colours. With white, or used in thin washes 
it gives quite neutral grays. It is permanent. 
Half pans, 6d. 

Chinese White.—This is a very perfect 
white of extreme density and quite permanent. 
It forms an indispensable adjunct to the 
colour-box. It should be procured in bottles, 
as it is then easy to keep it moist by the 
addition from time to time of a few drops of 
water or of ammonia or, better still, of a mix- 
ture of one part of glycerine to two parts of 
water. You must, however, be sparing of the 
glycerine, or the white will dry with great 
difficulty. ‘Lhis white is used for points of 
high light and for mixing with the colours to 
make them paler and to give a solidity of 
appearance and a dull flatness of quality often 
very desirable. Bottles, 1s. each. 

Although these are but one-third of the 
colours now manufactured, they are yet many 
more than will be needed for any one land- 
scape painting. They will all be useful if you 
can aflord to get them all, but if not you must 
make a selection. I myself find it convenicnt 
to possess a good choice of yellows, and to 
be more sparing in my adoption of other 
colours, especially of mixed colours, but 
I am diffident of offering advice in this 
matter as my judgment is still suspended 
on some points. The following  selec- 
tion has been recommended, and I think it is 
wellchosen: Aureolin, cadmium, yellow ochre, 
gamboge, burnt sienna, orange vermilion, light 
red, Indian red, madder lake, cobalt, indigo, 
Vandyke brown; twelve colours in all. ‘To 
these must be added a bottle of Chinese white. 

Water you must of course have and you 
may carry it in any wide-mouthed bottle fitted 
with a good cork that will hold from a quarter 
to half a pint. You will also find it very 
convenient to provide yourself with a few 
sheets of blotting paper, a small piece of 
sponge about half the size of your fist— 
Turkey sponge is best, and a light folding 
stool to sit upon. A knife for erasing you 
already possess, and pencil, chalk or charcoal 
for the preliminary outline. 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 


EVE AND EDEN. 


By the Author of “The White Cross and Dove ‘of 
Pearls,” “ Selina’s Story,” &c. 


N this age of fierce 
competition and 
of overcrowded 
marts of industry 
and emporiums of 
commerce, where 
every means for 
money- getting 
and worldly ad- 
vancement is over- 
drawn, and all the 

guilds for art and literature are, like the 
Pool of Bethesda, thronged by anxious 
waiting ones, all eager to “ get in first,” 
how strange it is to go back in thought 
to the first ages of the world! To remember 
that even on this teeming planet there was a 
time when speech was unwritten, when music 
froze not into stone, and fluent fancies did not 
crystallise into poetry; when there were no 
nodding towers, no stern warrior keeps, no 
cathedral aisle, save that of the forest sanc- 
tuary! And, such as this world was, that a 
man and woman should have had it all to 
themselves! A man and woman who might 
seek to guess the future, but knew not of the 
past; whom neither parent nor teacher had ever 
instructed in: he mysteries of the caves and 
mines, nor had sown the seed from which was 
to spring this flower or that grain, or how the 
furrow was to be made and the vine trained. 


Nochildhood had thismanand womanknown, 
save the spiritual childhood of innecence ; yet 
were they not infantile in intellect. They had 
minds of a stature that befitted the godlike 
shrine in which it dwelt, and it was nourished 
at the purest springs. The beings with whom 
they communed were the angels, and the only 
law they knew ‘proceeded from the voice of 
God, which spoke lovingly to them in the 
cool of the evening, and filled the stillness 
with that sweet rapture which to them was 
both prayer and praise. 

Because this man and woman were innocents 
they had no fear either of God or of angels, 
for the fear of the supernatural has its origin 
in sin. 

“Conscience makes cowards of us all.” 
The events of their day hung on the hour 
when the Lord God would walk and talk with 
them among the perfumed alleys ofthe garden 
He had placed them in. Very beautiful they 
must have been, having a perfection of face 
and of form that no painter has been able to 
limn or sculptor to enmarble. 


They were fresh from the hand of God, and 
He made them in His image. Neither sick- 
ness nor sorrow had impaired their strength, 
nor fretted the fair outlines of the garment of 
flesh. No unseemly temper or marring trait 
in the character had set a Cain-like mark upon 
them, by which the “easily besctting sin” 
was readable. 

So we cannot allow that any Apollo or 
Balder or Adonis was worthy to compare 
with the man whom God had formed; nor 
was c’cr so sweet a Venus swept from 
the face of Helen of Troy as that which 
looked from Eve’s bright, questioning eyes, 
‘Pure wells of undefiled thought,” and 
slept in every line of her perfectly-moulded, 
rarely-expressive countenance. She was not 
only beautiful, but grandly beautiful. As 
Adam’s counterpart we cannot attribute to 
her a mere sylph-like loveliness. Neither was 
the “ mother of all living” the elegant pussy 
or the pretty wax-doll style of woman. 

In her was the germ of all that we, her 
daughters, possess. The life that she was to 
hurse was to part into many different streams, 





which should widen into that vast ocean of 
humanity which now but ebbs upon the shores 
of Time, to flow outwards into God’s Eternity 
So something of the bounteousness of oy; 
mother Nature found its expression in her, 

Cramped hands and feet, a waist compresseq 
as if the ideal of womanly proportions was {o 
be seen in the configuration of the wasp, were 
not among the fine points of the lady of 
Eden, whatever they may be in the belle of 
the modern drawing-room. And, as she was 
innocent, her mien mingled the artlessness of 
the child with the serene majesty of the 
woman. 

She was not so purely a creation as Adam 
being bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, 
Some of the old writers have indulged in 
quaint conceits about the mode by which she 
was called into being. Not taken, like him 
from the rude, red earth, but of its substance, 
as refined in him, she was of a softer, more 
ethereal mould. And here is another parable, 
The fabled Minerva sprang full armed {rom 
the head of Jove, but woman was not taken 
from man’s nobler part Jest she should think 
she had a right to domineer over him; she 
was not taken from his feet, lest through all 
time he should suppose her place was under 
foot ; she was taken from his side, becaus?2 to’ 
be beside him was her natural place, and there 
she was best fitted for a companion and a 
helpmeet. : 

With all this we have little to do. Our 
object is to consider the nature of the tempta- 
tion by which Eve fell and, making Adam 
partaker of her guilt, 


“ Brought death into the world and all our 
woe, 
With loss of Eden.” 


And, first, let me remark, the temptation was 
an intellectual one. It was not childish; it 
did not hinge on tne eating of the forbidden 
fruit. Eve was tempted on the higher side 
of her nature, and it was on that she fell. 
People who want to hold up the Scriptural 
account of the Fall of Man to contempt 
always assume that it was on the lower. The 
temptation was that the fruit would make her 
wiser than God had made her. It would im- 
part to her knowledge that He as yet had 
withheld; it would lift her up to a higher 
plane of being, where, instead of being a 
little lower than the angels, she would be 
their equal. 

‘Your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall 
be as gods, knowing good and evil.” Eve 
could not resist that. Ambition took pos- 
session of her, overmastering her sense of ille- 
giance to her Maker and the fear of death. 

Never having seen death she could but 
dimly apprehend its meaning, and her subtle 
tempter, knowing the sin by which the angels 
fell, suggested not only proud, aspuing 
thoughts, but the means of gratifying them, 
assuring her at the same time that she should 
not die by making it to appear that the threat 
was an idle one, and that she was forbidden to 
eat of the tree because of the enlightenment 
and elevation it would bestow on her. 

This inspired jealousy. A suspicion crept 
into her mind that the beneficent Being who 
had given her so many things richly to en}0} 
had denied her the fruits of this one, with 
intent to humble and to keep her inferior 
His angels. ‘Then, as she looked at the frutl, 
the lust of the eye gave force to the, desire ol 
the mind. She ceased to waver. She took 
it, and did eat, and we know, to our cos 
what followed. ss 

How humiliating was that fall! The Creator 
gainsaid by a creature! A libel on the Delly; 
hissed out by a reptile whom man might 
have crushed’ beneath his feet. She knew 
not that the Father of lies tarried in his on 
but she knew God, and yet she did not ree 
the libel. 
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To a certain extent the serpent had spoken 
truly. Her eyes were opened to know good 
and evil. So were Adam’s, who had taken 
the fruit from her hand, But did the in- 
creased knowledge bring her the elevation 
and enlightenment she thought it would ? 

Alas,no! She and Adam had never felt 
so little like gods during their short, happy 
Eden life as they did in that fatal hour. 
Ashamed, condemned, confounded utterly, 
they tried to substitute the lost robe of inno- 
cence with fig-leaves, and when the evening 
came they hid themselves from the presence 
ofthe Lord, ‘This fear, and the reason Adam 
gave for it, convicted them. Adam is imme- 
diately asked if he has eaten of the tree of 
which he was commanded not to eat, and in 
confessing his sin seeks to extenuate it by 
urging that God’s own gift to him has been 
the cause of his betrayal. ; 

How quickly did that initial sin of dis- 
obedience bring others in its train ! Eve had 
only the poor defence that the serpent be- 
guiled her. Now that her eyes are opened 
she sees how miserably she has been beguiled, 
and the loss of Eden would be her first sharp 
experience of the misery her sin had wrought. 
And while Adam learns that the ground he 
_has so loved to till is cursed for his sake, and 
that labour in the sweat of his brow must be 
one of the hard conditions of his lot, Eve, as 
being first in the transgression, is punished 
more severely still. Weaker than the man, 
she is morally subjected to him, and the sweet 
joys of parental love are to be for her con- 
nected with much care and sorrow. 

Yet even in this dark hour when woman’s 
curse is pronounced on her offending head, 
God does not leave her comfortless, or cast 
Adam forth from Eden without hope. 

He humbles the wily, glittering serpent, 
which is the type of sin and temptation, to the 
dust, and the promise, whose fulfilment was 
through long ages to await the fulness of the 
times, is now made, that the seed of the woman 
shall bruise the serpent’s head. A mystic 
word that to Eve, but fraught with some kind 
of consolation to her suffering heart. 

We who ponder the story to-day see how 
it was to be accomplished. We know that 
Christ was the woman’s conquering seed, and 
that He has ‘bruised the serpent of sin by 
making those whe believe on Him victors over 
it. “Dead indeed unto sin,” the Apostle 
says, and “alive unto righteousness.” 

In these times, “when falsehood walks 
abroad as truth,” and fears no bold censure 
for throwing doubt on the simple teachings of 
God's Word, it may happen to some of our 
young readers to hear the Biblical record of the 
tall of man much called into question. Jor 
their sakes we will consider some of the 
objections that are raised. 

in the first place, Why should a sin so 
trifling, a (ransgression so childish, entail so 
fearful a punishment ? 

In childhood the first duty is obedience, 
the first fault disobedience. ‘he earliest 
lesson in the Bible bears upon the earliest 
duty of each life, attention to which brings 
good, and neglect of which brings evil. The 
lest of obedience was simple, undoubtedly, 
but the temptation, as I have shown you, was 
an exceeding subtle one. God had a right to 
obedience, and He had a right to test that 
me m any way that seemed to Him 

But why should their punishment be visited 
ee U5, as if we were individually responsible ? 
cites not there; we had no say in the 


Ina sense we all were there. 


All the 
vuman race, wi 


3 evil th their capacities for good 
heliet Joy or sorrow, worship or un- 
eel, love’ or 

Presentative m 


: _™man and woman. It is of 
od’s ordering 


that human qualities are: in- 


hate, were in this first re-. 


herited. We are seeing continually how the 
sins of the father are visited upon the 
children, and how certain conspicuous vir- 
tues may be so transmitted as to be associated 
with the names at first made honourable 
by them. The wild Arab of to-day has the 
spirit of Ishmael in him, and the believing 
Jew bears a family likeness to his father 
Abraham. 

In a town in Spain one morning a deadly 
sickness raged. Into every street, into every 
house, had been carried by some mysterious 
means death, or almost mortal sickness. 
What was the meaning of it? What- 
ever could be the matter, for the 
sickness was not like fever or the 
plague? It was discovered that the 
water supply of that city had been 
poisoned at the spring, so that the 
poison had been carried into every 
tank and reservoir, through every 
pipe and channel of communication. 

That was the secret. 

And in like manner the human 
race, having been corrupted at its 
source, not one member of it has 
escaped the poison. What more 
appropriate then, what more mer- 
ciful then, that a second Adam 
should come on the earth to heal 
the disease inherited from the first ? 
But how great the love that gave 
this second Adam in the person of 
God’s only Son, when, to be our 
surety, He must bear our chastise- 
ment ! 

“As in Adam all died, so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.’’ 

It is by this means God can be 
‘just and yet a justifier.” Never 
let us lay aside our faith in sub- 
stitution or atonement, for if we do we 
may as well let the Bible go. All through 
its sacred pages we find it. From Abel’s 
“more acceptable sacrifice ” to the offering of 
the Lamb of God Himself, the doctrine of 
atonement runs, it has been said, like a scarlet 
thread, leading us everywhere into the his- 
torical evidences that ‘without shedding of 
blood there is no remission of sins.” 

We do not find that objectors to that way 
can point us to another, a holier and a better, 
or even to one possible to poor erring men 
and women, if without holiness they cannot 
see the Lord. 

Then why, since all things are possible 
with God, did He not make man perfect and 
entire in his obedience? Why did not He 
raise him above the possibility of falling ? 

Because then his obedience, not being volun- 
tary, would have had no value. There can 
be no conquest where there is no strife. The 
love and fear of God, submission to His 
will, if it were with us an absolute, unalter- 
able condition, could not be the free will 
offering that God loves. It would have no 
more moral value than the lark’s clear song 
or the eagle’s keen vision. We only know of 
two orders of intelligences whom God has 
made and endowed with immortality—men 
and angels. Both have been put on proba- 
tion, so we may presume that all loving and in- 
tellectual adoration of Him has known its trial. 

But would not a great deal of sin and 
suffering and sorrow have been spared if 
God had literally fulfilled his threat to Adam 
and Eve, and they had died on this day that 
they eat of the fruit ? 

Yes; but God so loved the world, not the 
earthly ball, you know, but the world of men 
and women whose existence he foresaw, and 
of which we form a part, He couldn't refuse 
life to beings so dear to Him in view of the 
glorious immortality He had destined them for; 
so He gave His only begotten Son that 
whoso believeth on Him should not perish but 
have everlasting life. 
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If there is sin, there is a Saviour ; if there is 
grief, there is consolation; if there is death, 
it is ‘swallowed up of life.” ; 

The sufferings ‘of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory that 
shall be revealed,” and our subjection to them 
cannot reflect upon the love of God when we 
remember that the worst consequences of the 
Fall were endured by God’s own Son during 
the thirty-three years that He sojourned upon 
earth. 


(To be concluded.) 





THAT AGGRAVATING 
SCHOOL GIRL. 
By the Author of ‘ Wild Kathleen.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PRINCIPAL’S PHERPLEXITIES. 


As Helen laughed she folded and laid 
by Josephine’s gift, to be bestowed at 
some convenient moment upon the birds, 
and then, having washed her hands, she 
resumed her task upon the doll’s frock 
with all possible haste, for, to tell the 
truth, it was by no means as far ad- 
vanced as might have been expected 
from the long undisturbed afternoon 
she had been at liberty to bestow 
upon it. 

“The fact was that for more than an 
hour after Miss Rowe had locked the 
door upon her Helen had neglected the 
doll millinery altogether, and devoted her 
clever, nimble fingers to the manufacture 
of instruments of revenge upon her 
enemy. But with these the reader will 
meet in due time. Nothing more need 
be said about them at present but that 
they proved eminently satisfactory to 
their maker, and that they were care- 
fully packed in a paper box and hidden 
away at the very bottom of a drawer for 
future purposes. 

‘Good - night,’’ whispered Rose, 
through the keyhole at eight o'clock, as 
she passed the door on her way to her 
own room. 

“Good - night,’’ answered Helen, 
cheerfully. ‘* You shall see something 
so pretty in my drawer to-morrow, 
Rosie. Pleasant dreams to you.” 

And the child did ha¢e picasant 
dreams, for she could not help beginning 
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to have a little faint suspicion in her 
mind that the bright ribbons in Helen’s 
drawer might have something to do with 
her. She had wished one day that the 
brown ribbons on her white muslin 
evening pinafores were a prettier colour. 
Perhaps Helen was going to change for 
her to-morrow, had changed one already 
perhaps, for her to wear on her birthday. 
Or perhaps she had made her a pretty 
white pocket - handkerchief - case, tied 
across with blue ribbons like her own ? 

Rose thought of a dozen possible 
things, but she never came, even in her 
sleep, near what she would have sup- 
posed the quite impossible vision of 
beauty now lying fully dressed in Helen 
Edison’s middle drawer. 

All the neat kttle garments were made 
to take off, and even lace-trimmed 
handkerchiefs and white kid shoes, made 
out of a white kid glove, and’ trimmed 
with blue rosettes, had not been for- 
gotten; whilst the dainty muslin frock, 
with the broad piece of lace over blue 
silk down the front, and slashed sleevés 
over blue, was decidedly tasteful enough 
to justify Helen’s touch of vanity as she 
looked at it in the fading light. 

When it grew dark no candle was 
brought her, and so, with one sigh over 
the lesson books and girls downstairs, 
she shut the doll’s drayer, undressed, 
and went to bed, where she very soon 
fell fast asleep, and dreamt that Miss 
Rowe had got the doll out of its resting 
place, had torn all its clothes to rags, 
and was now smashing its arms and 
legs, with Rose standing by crying 
bitterly at the destruction. 

‘“How can you be so mean, so 
barbarously cruel!?’ exclaimed Helen, 
starting forward to snatch her doll; but 
someone gently"put her back, saying— 
‘‘ Hush, dear! The tyrant is not here. 
Don’t be frightened. Go to sleep 
again.’’ And then she was kissed by a 
pair of soft, clinging lips. 

Whether all this also was part of her 

dream Helen never knew; but the next 
morning she looked curiously at grave, 
self-contained Clara Boswell, wondering 
whether she had very soft lips, and 
whether, perhaps, under certain circum- 
stances she could speak in a very 
tender, caressing voice. If she had 
been able to ask a little blind sister 
whom Miss Boswell had at home she 
would have received a ‘‘yes’’ to both 
her questions ; but she could not, and so 
her doubts were never solved. 
' But we are getting on too fast, and 
must go back a little. When Miss 
Crofton came home at night in time for 
the family prayers, as was her invariable 
custom during the term time, Miss Rowe 
heard her ring, and at once hastened to 
her to give her version.of the afternoon’s 
disturbance before anyone else should 
have a chance of relating it in a way 
that should help to turn the balance of 
forgiveness in the pupil’s favour instead 
of in her own. 

As the English governess put the case 
it certainly looked very black against 
the pupil. She had remained up in the 
bedroom avery long time, contrary to 
rules ; she had-not condescended to give 
any reason, or, for a long time, to con- 
fess that she had leave. When she was 
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sent for she had insolently taken her 
time before coming down, and when at 
length she had come down she had 
used the most impertinent and insulting 
language to Miss Rowe before the whole 
school, finally defying her to keep her 
downstairs, as she chose to be up, and 
then ending by fastening her door 
against her. 

‘‘When things came to that pass I 
locked her in,’’ said Miss Rowe, ‘‘ and 
there she is now.’’ : 

“Locked her in?’’ repeated Miss 
Crofton, questioningly. ‘‘But, pray, 
how could you lock her in? There are 
no keys in the young ladies’ doors.”’ 

The governess clasped her hands 
rather tightly as she replied, quickly— 

“No; but I fetched the key from my 
own door, and fortunately that fitted.”’ 

‘‘And so, Miss Rowe, you set the 
example to my servants and pupils of 
trying locks and fitting wrong keys into 
doors,’’ said the Principal, coldly. 
‘You have been guilty of a bitter want 
of prudence, if of nothing worse. But 
itis time for prayers. You had better 
return to the class-room; I will follow 
you in a few moments.”’ 

And with scowling brow and lowering 
face the governess went out, and left the 
harassed schoolmistress alone to think 
over this latest subject of annoyance. 
Poor thing! It did seem hard that 
whilst paying three resident governesses, 
all of them as old as she was when she 
began schoolkeeping, she could yet 
never venture to allow herself a little 
relaxation during the term without feeling 
almost certain to have to pay dearly for 
it by learning of some mischance when 
she returned home that had occurred 
during her absence. 

The last time she spent an evening 
out that delicate girl, Lucy Wenckworth, 
had been allowed to laugh and cry 
herself into hysterics because a mis- 
chievous companion had hidden a toad 
in her desk. The time before that poor 
Josephine had been left so long alone in 
the little class-room poring over her 
books that she had fallen asleep with 
the candle before her, and only woke up 
when a great lock of her hair was burnt 
off one side of her head, making her 
look a perfect sight for months to 
come. 

“Yes,” thought the hard - worked 
schoolkeeper, ‘‘it certainly does seem to 
be the fact that, excepting during the 
month at Christmas and the six weeks 
at summer, I ought never to leave the 
house. For if I only go for a walk I 
generally find that the servants have got 
into some mischief, half-cut their fingers 
off, or broken all the plates, or cracked 
a dozen of the tumblers, or dropped a 
spoon down the well, or quarrelled, so 
that they are determined not to stop in 
the house with each other, or something. 
There’s sure to be something ; and now 
there is this! Oh! dear.” 

That sigh came from the very depths 
of a sorely- oppressed heart. People 
said that Miss Crofton was making 
money, and so she was. She had need 
make money, for she had taken upon 
herself to support the three orphan 
children of a dead brother and their 
invalid mother, And if her school in- 


come failed her they must all be recuced 
to beggary. But she sometimes felt ag 
though picking oakum, without cares, 
in the workhouse would be prefer. 
able to this life of ceaseless harass and 
anxiety. 

And how little anyone sympathiseq 
with her. If she were weary, or quiet, 
or dull at meals, or in the drawing-room 
in the evening, her pupils considereq 
her cross and disagreeable, and were 
secretly conscious that she was not doing 
her duty by them. If she forced plea- 
sant looks upstairs and vented some of 
her troubled feelings downstairs in 
sterner inspection or sharper orders 
than usual, there were barely smothered 
growls as to people being sugar in 
sitting-rooms and vinegar in the kitchen: 
and if she had occasion to complain of 
the way in which classes were held or 
any other duties performed by her 
masters or governesses, faces said as 
plainly as tongues could have done that 
it was all very fine to be in command, 
and have the liberty of finding fault. 
that was easy work, it was a pity that 
the tables could not have been turned 
sometimes. 

The Principal of Crofton House mosi 
earnestly wished, as she sat there cogi- 
tating in her private sitting-room over 
the tale she had just been told, that she 
could change places for twenty - four 
hours with either the pupil or the gover- 
ness, who had brought this present coil 
upon her. But those kind of transfor- 
mations unfortunately only occur in 
dreams, and so rising somewhat wearily 
from her seat, she went into prayers, and 
for her own private prayer prayed that 
she might be helped through the difficul- 
ties brought upon her by the quarrels of 
these two undisciplined spirits. 

Prayers ended, the Principal and her 
English governess accompanied the two 
gitls who shared Helen Edison’s room 
upstairs. Miss Crofton determined to 
make an effort to get the affair settled 
at once. Perhaps, tired out by her lone- 
liness and the extra lateness of the hour, 
the stubborn pupil might be more casily 
won to gain speedy rest and quietness 
by begging pardon for her impertinence 
than at another time. At any rate it 
was worth the trial. 

But, worth or not, it was not made. 
When the door was softly uniocked by 
Miss Rowe, out of no regard to the 
prisoner, but following her natural in- 
stincts as a Spy, for some moments every- 
one stared blankly at each other, think- 
ing the bird was flown. 

The Principal moved the lamp she 
held, and raised it above her head as 
she looked round the room, and suddenly 
its light flashed on to a little white hand 
lying on a counterpane. - 

‘“Why! she is in bed, and—aslecp, 
said Clara Boswell, in low tones, as she 
ran softly across the room. ae 

“Yes, she is asleep,’’ repeated Miss 
Crofton, bending over her des agate 
pupil with a strangely tender smile, ge 
then, kissing the lovely forehead, 8 
turned away, and bidding the other si" 
to be kindly quiet in getting to bed, a 
signed to the English governess to follov 
her, and left. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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NEW MUSIC. 


So many of our readers write to us to advise 
them in the purchase of new music that we 
find it impossible to answer them individu- 
ally in our ‘Answers to Correspondents,” 
We therefore intend to give each month a 
list of new music, with short descriptions of 
their character, which will enable the girls to 
make a wise selection for themselves. No 
new song or composition which evinces bad 
taste or poor music will be inserted in the list, 
as our space and time are limited. 


Rosert Cocks AND Co. :— 


Changes.—Words by Adelaide Proctor; 
music by Alfred Scott Gatty. A charming 
song, easy to sing and to play, and one that 
requires little dramatic expression. 

Again to JLeet—Words by Helen Cress- 
well; music by Emilio Pieraccini. A song of 
human love lasting “to all eternity” : 


“Tell me not that thou art mine- 
Only while life shall last.” 


The words of this song do not deal with the 
subject exhaustively. Human love may re- 
main with us after this life, but love for our 
Divine Master only can bring any of us happily 
fogether again. Bearing this in mind, our 
girls may safely and thoroughly enjoy the 
singing of this beautiful melody, the accom- 
paniment to which is one of the loveliest that 
we ever remember to have played, and one, 
too, which will help to educate the young 
performer to that “correct musical taste” of 
which Professor Macfarren wrote in a recent 
article in this magazine. 


You shall Steer!—Words by T. Ashe; 
music by Ciro Pinsuti. A bright, melodious 
song. The singer, who is supposed to be a 
man, is floating down the river facing a fair 
stecrer, and waxing eloquent on the charms 
of his lady-love, closing with the climax, “I’ll 
wed you, sweet, and you shall steer my craft 
for aye.” This song deserves to become very 
popular. 

The Unforgotten Song.—Words by Ada 
Leslie; music by Odoardo Barri. Some 
people might like this song, which endeavours 
to effect a sentiment on the theme of 
“Home Sweet Home.” By-the-bye, it is 
Not generally known that the author of 
“Home, Sweet Home” (J. Howard Payne) 
never had a home of his own. Before he 
died he said— 

: “ How often have I been in the heart of 
Paris, Berlin, and London, or some other city, 
and heard persons singing, or the hand organ 
Playing ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ without a 
patina to buy the next meal or a place to 
ay my head. The world has literally sung 
ny Song until every heart is familiar with its 
piecnily, yet I have been a wanderer from my 
yhood, and in my old age I have to submit 
- (nmiliation for my bread. My only wish 
’S to die in a foreign land, to be buried by 
strangers, and sleep in obscurity.” 


Novetto, Ewnr, and Co :— 
‘ spp in Air.—Words by C. .A. Beck, 
“5 Music by, George Garrett. This truly 


beautiful and sch i i 
: olarly song is especially re- 
“ommended to all cultivated musicians. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


O Mother Dear, Good 
Night (C to F).—Words 
from the German; music 
by Berthold Tours. 
Another song by a supe- 
rior and far-famed musi- 
cian. Words would fail 
to express the delicate 
and beautiful nature of 
the words and music. It 
is a simple song of a dy- 
ing child beckoned by 
angels to the heavenly home. 

Pray, Child, Pray.—Song of the Sailor’s 
Wife. Words by John Oxenford; music by 
Professor Macfarren. This song is taken from 
the cantata, “Outward Bound,” and is very 
suitable for separate use. 


Mr. J. Morey, junr :— 


The Road to Slumberiand.—By S. J. 
Reilly. A simple but effective melody in a 
very moderate compass. It is not suitable 
for public performance, but just the thing for 
a girl to sing when she is rocking her little 
sister off to sleep. 


Spinning at the Wheel.—By Joseph P. 
Knight. A pretty piece of melody with a 
simple and effective accompaniment. 

I Wonder.—By F. E. Weatherly and F. A, 
Cowen. <A bewitching little song, suitable 
only for a polished soprano voice. 

The Song for Me.—Words by John 
Enderson; music by Michacl Watson.” An 
ingenious and melodic composition. The 
words portray a man asking “the maid he 
prized so well” to sing. She responds by 
warbling a song of ‘La belle France,” a 
‘Song of lordly Spain,” and “A ‘Lay of 
Germany,” but they were not the songs for 
him. ‘ But at last she sang me”? (and here the 
music of this song also graduates into the 
well-known old English melody) “Home, 
Sweet Home,” and that was “the song for 
me.” The song, we think, would be con- 
siderably improved by the omission of the 
second part of the prelude. 

BoosEy AND Co. :— 

The Baby and the Fly.—Words by Theo- 
dore Tilton; music by J. L. Molloy. A 
=~ little song. Very clever, as are all the 
simple songs of this talented composer. 

The Stream of Life (D to G), Love’s Bar- 
carolle.—Words and music by Cotsford Dick. 
A song with a sweetly-flowing melody. May 
the lives of all our readers flow on as sweetly, 
and at the end may they be able to say, in 
Mr. Cotsford Dick’s words, 22 


“We have steered through fair and wintry 
weather— 
Swift ebbs the tide, the rapids all are past, 
Floating down the stream of life together, 
' Love will guide us safely home at last.” 


A Summer Shower.—A. song for a soprano. 
(D to F). Words and music by Theo: 
Marzials. A charming and original song, 
such as only the composer of ‘‘ Twickenham 
Ferry” and ‘ Timothy’s Welcome” can write. 


Lamporn Cock :— 
The Unfinished Song.—Words by Helen 


Marion Burnside; music by Ciro Pinsuti. 
A grand song: Every girl should know it. 


. The subject is somewhat similar to that of 
+ The.Lost Chord ;” but we do not complain 


of it on that account. We cannot always be 
siftging Sullivan’s beautiful song, and the sub- 
ject of both is one that bears dwelling upon. 
An additional harmonium accompaniment im- 
proves the performance considerably, especi- 
ally towards the end, where the words run :— 


“¢ But I know in the far hereafter 
I shall hear the angelic throng 
In the golden streets of heaven 
Continue that grand, sweet song ; 
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For all that on earth is holy 
And all that is great and fair 
Grows into diviner fulness 
Of perfected beauty there ! 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ART. 

Dan.—Spread tho fan out carefully on the drawing- 
board and fasten down a portion of it with drawing 
pins; when finished, lay down another part of the 
pattern ; there is no tiffcalty. To make an aqua- 
rium cement, take one gill plaster of Paris, one gill 
of litharge, one gill of fine white sand, ono-third of 
a gill of finely-powdered resin, mix well and bottle 
and cork till wanted ; then mix with boiled oil and 
dryers till as thick as putty ; use in small quantities, 
as it dries quickly. . . 

Apa.—Use moist water-colours for colouring photo- 
ie soc The process requires more experience and 

exterity than anything else, and a good eye for 
colouring. 
WORK. 


Liry Ricuarpson.—Inquire at a fancy shop for 
Miss Ryder's cards for knitting. Your writing is 
very pretty. 

Juia.—Point lace is never old-fashioned. It is not 
necessary to dress mych on such an occasian. 

AmANDA.—We do sot give addresses. 

ae competitions wore closed on September 


2gth. 

Cora Beavrort.—We think the instructions given in 
“ How to Embroider in Crewels "’ will afford you 
as much assistance as can be giveninprint. - 

BLackperry.— You may restore the pile of the 
velvet by steaming it over boiling water, taking 
it off the hat. Your writing 4s clear and spelling 
correct. 

Ismay.—Add some plush trimmings of the same colour 
to your violet silk, or wear a white muslin and lace 
fichu on the occasion. Consult a doctor. 

Monrier.—Many of the new skirts of thick material 
have tucks, cither real or simulated, instead of 
kilted flounces. Your writing is very neat indeed. 

Qvuerntm. — Consult “My Work Baskét.’” We 
think nearly everyone must know the Royal 
Family by sight in these days of widespread 
photographs. ’ 

Katr.—There is a society for the sale of work in 
London called the ‘Institute of Art,’’ at 9, 
Conduit-street, W., but we recommend your 
pees all inquiries for yourself. Your writing is 

egible, 

A Yoremire Lass.—See ‘My Work Basket,” and 
“Crochet,” pages 442, 506, and 596, vol. i. Your 
writing is neat. 

S.A, T.e—For the jacket pattern see “My Work 
Basket,” page 149, vol. i. Your writing is excellent 
for your age. 

Tkis.—1. Read _the article on ‘‘ Patchwork,” at page 
206, vol. i. The patterns in the border will help 

ou to find a finish for your centre. Why not 
keep tothe sexagons throughout ? 2. Your writing 
would be prettier if you made some light lines, not 
all dark. 

AmxtiA will not find it difficult to procure any paper 
pattern she needs; there are many depéts for 
their disposal. Her writing is very poor. 

Fairy and Dan and Muntry.—Read the articles by 
Madame Karger on ‘‘ Crochet,” pages 442, 506, 
and 596, vol. i., and choose the stitch for your 
petticoat ; stripes downward are the prettiest. 

Pussy.—See “ My Work Basket.’’ 

Cora Forrust.,—Read the ‘Tam o’ Shanter Cap” 
description at page 591, vol. i. You should have 
written anoteof thanks. Your writing is very clear 
and neat. 

Rusy.—A fine serge flannel or woollen oatmeal 
cloth is suitable for a child’s winter dress. Your 
writing is very oe 

Mary CrcitiaA.—lor washing crewels soe page 140, 
vol. i. You appear to use a hard pen, which spoils 
your writing, : 

Une Perire Femme.—Take off the feather trimming, 
brush ygur matelasse mantle well, and where it is 
short in the back, put in a square deep black satin 
kilting, so as to make the back as dcep as the front. 
Then add a small satin-pointed hood at the back, 
and satin cuffs. You may then add bands of fur or 
replace the feather trimming. If you have been a 
pupil teacher already we should advise your studying 
for a higher step in advance, and endeavouring to 
make gtcaching your profession, if you prefer it as 
you say to anything else. ‘ 

Epitu.—Your suggestion about advice on “ making- 
over” dresses for children is a good one, and will 
be considered. Weare glad you find our paper 
usetul. 

Poryropy.—A series of articles on work for invalids, 
especially for those living in a recumbent position, 
are about to be given in this paper. Your kind 
letter is very gratifying to us. 

E. A. F,—Ulsters are quite suitable for any lady to 
wear. The covers and index for our first volume 
can be obtained at 56, Paternoster-row, price 9d., 
by post 11d. Your hand is rather pretty. 
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FORGET-ME-NoT.—Arrasene work is not the same 
as crewel; the material is a kind of woollen 
chenille. Of course you should remove your gloves 
a as you sit down to dinner. Your writing 
is bad. 


COOKERY. 


AMBER AND Brack.—For a recipe for apple jelly sce 
page 176, vul.i. DP.P.C.is the usual way to write 
it on your card. 

Be.ie.—For water and cream ices sce page 561, 
vol. i. Your writing is legible, but not pretty. 

Cora,—Purchase camphor balls at any chemist’s. 

“, a i teenies ginger-beer see pages 511 and 

07, vol. i, 

A Constant Reraprer.—Do not boil the toffee so 
long, and it will not harden. 

Memrs.—For Scotch short cake see page 223, vol. i. 
Your writing is unformed. 

Ursuta Marcu-—Use sweet almonds for your jam. 
Your writing is very good for your age. 

E. M. G. and Miss Inquisirive.—Yo ice a cake see 
page 399, vol. ii. Tor almond icing blanch half a 
pound of sweet almonds and an ounce of bitter, 
pound them in a mortar, adding a little rose water 
as you go on to prevent oiling. When reduced to 
a fine paste add an equal weight of sifted sugar. If 
too dry for spreauing over the cake, add a little 
white of egg. Allow it to hecome firm before 
putting on the sugar icing, 

F. D. T.—The lentil soup needs plenty of water added 
after the lentils have soaked for twelve hours. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ZenosiA.—The Reverend Frederick Arnold's “ His- 
tory of Greece’’ can be much recommended ; pub- 
lished at 56, Paternoster-row. Also Milner’s 
“« History of England,” at the same office. ‘Try to 
form your letters more of a uniform size, and in 
more even lines. 

Epitn Jersry.—'' The History of England,” by 
Milner, published at 56, Paternoster-row, would 
suit you well. Also at the same office you can 
procure Dawson’s work on Geology. We thank 
you for your kind letter. 

A.B. R.S.—We advise your writing to consult the 
secretary of the ‘‘ Training College and School for 
the Deaf,” at the Elms, Castlebar-hill, Ealing, W., 
directing your letter to 1, Nottingham place, 
Regent’s Fark, W. When able to carry out the 
German system of ‘‘lip-reading,’? you may be 
qualified to teach, though deaf yourself. 

Mary S. B.—See “The Handbook of the English 
Tongue,” by Angus (56, Paternoster-row). 

Mian youve. —You should apply to the secretary of the 
School of Art, South Kensington, for a copy of 
the rules that obtain in reference to any degree of 
proficiency in drawing being required previous to 
entrance as a student. We believe that the art is 
taught there from its very commencement. Your 
letter is nice, but your hand is unformed and too 
angular. 

D. H. V.—See page 543, vol. i., for information on 
Post Office appointments, and write and make 
mquiries. / 

CALABASH.—There is no real “ above and beneath” 
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the earth; but some of the celestial bodies are, of 
course, in the heavens of our antipodes, if you like 
to call the latter-named portion of the globe 
beneath” you. The laws of gravitation, holding 
you closely to the ground on which you stand, 
are so ordered as to allow of your feeling no 
inogavenienne from the rotary movement of the 
earth. 

L. G.—It is impossible for us to know whether 
you are capable of learning to write shorthand 
without any teaching. Your Landis good but too 
arge. 

Toorsy.—Tf your education has been “‘ limited” you 
have managed to learn to write an excellent, legible 
hand, and a charming ladylikenote. You will find 
Angus’s “ Handbook of English Literature,” price 
5s., 56, Paternoster-row, E.C., an excellent assist- 
ant to you in finding out the right books to read 
and the right opinions to form. A genuine desire 
to please and forgetfulness of self wil. ensure your 
success in your wish. 

BurrerCur.—We should recommend your snidying 
Freeman's lectures on ‘‘ The Growth of the Englis 
Constitution,” where you will find all you need in 
the way of information. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SQUEAKER.—We think you made some mistake in 
using the recipe. When you have made the cold 
starch, take a piece of soap and proceed to make 
a good lather with it in the starch, as if you were 
washing your hands, This will probably aid you in 
retaining the stiffness, and making the shiny effect 
on your coHars. 

Epviru.—Clean the gloves with pipe-clay. 

Moss Brivcz.—We do not quite understand your 
query. Agipsy kettle is hung in the centre of three 
sticks tied together at the top. 

Trusty.—It would be better to take a lawyer’s 
opinion on the subject. 

Nett Gruy.—Eighteen or nineteen is usually con- 
sidered the time for girls to leave school. Your 
writing is very unformed and poor. 

. #H. ‘A. and Atexrna.—For ‘* Weak"Eyes ” see 
pages 176, 288, and 592, vol.i. We do not give 
addresses. 

Spus.—We should think that having passed both the 
senior and junior Cambridge, you ought to obtain 
at least £40 per annum, but there can be no rule 
as to salaries. We should think your writing 
might be improved by writing copies. 

ADELAIDE.—Write to 56, Paternoster-row, for the 
index, frontispieces,"and cover. Wo not waste your 
time on writing poetry, read some good history or 
poetry by some of the great masters in the art, 
instead; by so doing you will cultivate a much 
more healthy state of mind. 

IsournA M.—We regret we cannot: give you any 
assistance in the sale of your work. Your writing 
is indifferent. : 

Berrig. AND EtHet.—We are very sorry for your 
troubles, but we think they might be overcome by 
a little patience and forbearance on both sides. We 
think your own conduct has given very grave 
grounds of offence, as you had no right to make 
your family affairs public in the unseemly manner 
youdid. Your stepmother, as your father’s wife, 
has the strongest claims on your respect and affec- 
tion, and you must remember that, unless you 
‘rive to all their due’’— “honour to whom 
honour’? ~ you cannot expect to receive the 
cleiaaig and affection which belongs to you of 
right. 

AN Oxex Cuitp.—We think it would be wise to 
Teturn to school, as you are very young to leave 
it yet. 

Poids AnD E, B.—We do not give addresses. 

AVALANCHE.— Words in italics in the Holy Scriptures 
are those which have been supplied by the trans- 
lators to make sense of the text. 

Nest Hernert.—A “ Sciolist ’? means one who is a 
preteniiee to knowledge —- superiicial knowledge 
only. 

Crospir.—For the ladies’ classes of the St. John’s 
Ambulance Association address Mrs. A. E. Ross, 
2, Chester-place, Hyde Park-square, W. 2. See 
“Food for Invalids,”” page 611, vol. i., for a book 
recommended on the subject. 

NetLiz GRAHAM.—Your writing is very good for your 
age. 

Nunquam Inripetis~—We sympathise with you in 
your anxieties and sorrow, but we know you have 
taken the best means of help. Our Blessed Lord 
lays down for us the right rule for our prayers, ‘If 
it be possible,” “ If thou be willing,’’ ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
not my will, but Thine be done” (St. Luke xxii. 42). 
We pray like children crying in the dark, and can- 
not sce the true way or the solution of our diffi- 
culties, but we know that “‘ He heareth us always,’’ 
and that is comfort of itself. 

Recua.—Thank you most heartily for your affectionate 
letter. As we have said before, we do not at pre- 
sent feel disposed to print our portrait in THE 

Girv’s Own Paper, although you offer to pay more 
for the number containing it. “Wait until you have 
known us for a few years, and then perhaps long- 
established friendship will leave us no ground for 
continued refusal! Your letter is nicely written, 
but not so your verses. You are a good girl for 
writing us such a cheering letter, and sending us 
such a pretty New Year’s card, 


Hetoise.—We thank you for your letter, Your 
writing would be improved by a little reduction in 
size, and drawing the words rather closer together 

Lamp-rost.—We fail to see anything “ fast” j, 
crimping the hair. Your writing is unformed as 
yet. : 

Birpire,—You can order any books published at 55 
Paternoster-row, of any other Booleslien's, Your 
hand is scarcely formed, and you apparently use a 
pen insufficiently divided at the nib. It should be 
split up a little further. 

From A. C, A.—Put some bran or oatmeal in the 
water to soften it. Paraffin oil is petroleum refined 
a little. We are glad that you have succeeded in 
making a dress for yourself since reading our 
paper. 

Bartiz.—If while on a visit toa friend the ladies’ maid 
should assist in dressing you, some acknowledg- 
ment will be expected by her. Otherwise, a lady, or 
two ladies together, visiting at a house unaccom- 
panied by a gentleman, have only to fee the house- 
maid, not the men-servants. But if driven to a 
station by their coachman, unaccompanied by any 
of the family, you might give him, say, a couple of 
shillings (not if one of the family drives with you), 
and a shilling to any under-servant who carried 
yourtrunk upand down stairs. Weare writing under 
the supposition that “ Bartie”’ is not a rich womaa 
but merely of moderate means. : 

Minniz.—We thank you for yourverses. The fecling 
they express is good, but the composition is not 
correct. 

Mrs. ‘lyter.—Your request that we should recom- 
mend you the use of some drug to stop the growth 
of your daughter, and even, as you express it, ty 
“ shortenther,”’ is a disgrace to you. ‘Taank God, 
on the contrary, that He has given you a fine child, 
who grows well, and scems to thrive in spite of 
your very unnatural wishes to stunt her growth. It 
could not be done; and any attempt to do it wuuld 
destroy her health. She writes fairly well for her 
age. 

Gin FROM A SOUTHERN Iste.—The late Duke of 
Wellington was born in 1769, and died at Walmer 
Castle, Deal, one of his official residences, as Lord 
Warden of the, Cinque Ports, in 1852. Tor ordi- 
nary furniture the best polish is a mixture of oil and 
vinegar. We thank you for your commendation of 
our articles on dressmaking and cookery. 

AnniE.—Your writing is tolerably good, and your 
letter very kind. 

Suuzve Donarp.—We do not think there is an 
market in England for such small quantities of silk 

- cocoons asare raised here. Neither specimen of 
writing is good. We thank you for your letter. 

Fern Lear.—Your writing might do for “ law- 
copying,” but we fear you will not obtain any. 

= a writing is legible, but not sufficiently 
round, 

Neu W.—Your letter,has gratified us much. We 
are thankful that our paper is so much valued by 
yourself and your pupils. To clean rust from steel 
See recipe on page 80, vol. i. : 

Puck.—The arm that a gentleman gives to a lady is 
not invagably the same; it depends on circum- 
stances of position. We write tor girls, not men, 
and you are too young to think of such things. 
Correct your writing by reference to the article we 
bave given on penmanship. 

Meta.—Some girls walk awkwardly from carelessness, 
others from not being oo in the limbs, Jn 
America sand-bags are placed on their heads, so as 
to make them walk both upright and steadily. . It 
should be practised daily by any girl whois deficient 
in her style of carriage and movement, 2. Beaver 
hats will be worn this winter. oe 

Acsus,—See “ Our Aquarium at the Seaside,” page 
531, vol. 1; also sce Rule 6. Your writing is nut 
sufficiently regular. 

Gray.—You have our best thanks for your 
grateful letter. Your writing is too angular an 
wants freedom. See our articles on penmanship 
and letter-writing, and practise making gracel 
artistic flourishes, holding the pen at a distance. 


Maret Bottron.—We advise you not to waste ye 
and‘ fancy”’ on attempting to write verses. Those 
sent are very incorrect in composition. 

A. M. P.— Your goldfinch has been-fed so long up 
the hemp seed that we fear the heart 1s ijn 
irremediably. Give it plenty of road Con oe ud 
cage and feed on canary seed, mixed with me “ 
rape, and a little mawseed. Keep tt eacearrt 
dry, and while letting it have fresh air, i 
fogs and damp. You can really do little else. 


Day-DrEAM.—We are sorry to hear ee gat 
peer’s daughter, are a perfect fright to lool i Gs 
your red nose and fearful complexion! 4° Ape? 
is naturally tender, and you have been ee at 
rough towel. Until that great entertain aa 
which you say you are to “come out,” you 1d rain 

bathe the face morning and night in hat been 
water, to which a little toilet vinegar priting 
added, and use cold cream at night. in ie wit 
is good, but no better than it should be, ee cell 
the advantages of having 2 governess ee “hal 
you ought t. be a superior girl in everyting: 


rites ou! 
you have yet to learn English is shown , 6 
writing, ‘ Will you please give a pattern 0) ow, 


make a woollen man’s glove in your paper ements 
are not so well acquainted: with the requ! fae ané 
of woollen men as we ate with those of care 
boasting girls. 
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FOR SELF, OR FOR OTHERS? 


By Mrs. G. LINNZEUS BANKS. 


Author of “ God’s Providence House,” “More than Coronets,” &c. 


Or al dull places in mid-winter, a country 
mansion is the dullest, if it be not well filled 
with good cheer and pleasant guests,” was the 
oft-repeated dictum of Squire Repton. Con- 
sequently the Christmas of 1806, like many 
of its predecessors, saw the large, picturesque 
but incongruous Manor House, on which suc- 
cessive generations had left their marks in 
brick or stone, filled to repletion with his 
specific for dreariness. 

And truly the specific was needed, for though 
Repton Manor House was surrounded by a 
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well wooded park, and gave its name to a 
straggling hamlet, it lay ina wild and deso- 
late region, the nearest church or neighbour 
being miles away. 

There, then, were Squire Repton’s married 
sons and daughters, with their sons and 
daughters; there were old friends and new 
—not many of the latter—and as the chief of 
these brought servants in their train, it may 
well be supposed that from every turret, peak, 
and gable, where was space for a room or a 
shake-down, every window sent forth a cheer- 


ful ray into the night as a testimony to the 
Squire’s hospitality. 

So whether small or large, transome or 
oriel, bare or curtained, the unwinking glassy 
eyes of the big house welcomed the coming 
of Sir Clement Ducie, of Ducie West, the 
friend of Paul Repton’s youth, who had spent 
the best years of his life in India, having gone 
there plain Clement Ducie, burthened with no 
superfluous cash, to return a baronet, with an 
accumulation of gold in his coffers far out- 
valuing his ancient patrimony. 
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That, he said, was for his daughter if she 
married to his liking ; title and estate must go 
with the entail to his nephew, but with his 
guineas he could do what he pleased—and to 
prevent mistake he intimated to his nephew, 
Sylvester Ducie, and to his daughter, Dorinda, 
that marrying to his liking meant marrying 
the money to the title and estates. His 
Indian training had not taught him to consult 
the wishes of others, or to imagine that the 
young people might differ in opinion on the 
wisdom of this arrangement. 

Sir Clement, verging upon sixty, had borne 
the wear and heat of India well. The sons 
and daughters born to him there had one by 
one fallen victims to the climate; and to avoid 
another catastrophe he had sent his fading wife 
back to England in the care of a friend before 
Corinda was born, and shortly after his succes- 
sion to the title. 

Lady Ducie had been dead some years, and 
it was in the grim parlour of a fashionable 
boarding-school near Bath, in the presence of 
a pair of globes and a bust of Minerva, that he 
first embraced their child Dorinda, a slim, 
pale, sensitive girl of fifteen ina white muslin 
frock, fluttering sash and pink shoes, and 
claime« her devotion and obedience. 

Three more years had flown when Sir 
Clement’s carriage drove up to Repton Manor 
House shortly after dusk on New Years’ eve ; 
and then there was no pallor on the lovely 
cheeks of the young lady presented as “my 
daughter Dorinda” to their welcoming host 
and hostess under the very ‘mistletoe 
bough” in the spacious evergreen - hung 
entrance hall. 

She was still slight, and might be fragile, 
but her colour came and went ; she was grace- 
ful and lithe as a willow wand, her eyes were 
the hue of forget-me-nots, the tresses waving 
below her hat were richest flaxen, and as she 
curtsied to Mrs. Repton and the Squire with 
the respectful formality of the period, the 
many graces of her form and manner broke 
down the hush cf ceremony, and a fatherly 
kiss accompanied the hearty hand-shake, and 
‘« Proud to see you, my dear,” of the Squire, 
his good wife having set the example, to be 
followed with interest by Lucy Repton, the 
only unmarried daughter of the house, Do- 
rinda’s schoolfellow in Bath. 

Sylvester Ducie—no stranger to Repton 
Manor—was there also to receive them, but 
there was more of the cousin than the 
lover in his greeting of Dorinda, and in the 
‘*Humph!” with which he received the 
Squire’s congratulations on his choice, and if 
his eyes followed her up the wide oaken 
staircase, lit by candles in ivy-wreathed can- 
delabra, it seemed to stray to that other 
girlish figure by Dorinda’s side, as if con- 
trasting the two. 

With the last wave of their vanishing skirts,. 
he remembered his uncle, who, occupied 
with sharp commands for his valet and the 
rest of the retinue, without which he never 
travelled, had not overheard the sligkting 
‘“‘humph!” or he might have proved Clement 
only in name. 

He turned; a pairof keen eyes'set in bronze 
were upon him. 

‘So, Sylvester, you can look after Dorinda 
now she is here. You had pretty near lost 
the chance. But for disappointing our old 
friends, I should have left her behind to teach 
you better manners than to keep us waiting 
a week, and leave us to travel so far un- 
attended! Ah, Sylvester, the beaux of my 
time were more gallant.” 

The breadth of a county lay between 
Ducie West and Repton, and by so much 
was Repton the nearer London. 

‘My dear uncle,” he apologised, ‘official 
duties detained me to the last moment. I came 
post from town, expecting to find you here. 
Your letter said that you should not wait.” 


LHE 


GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


“‘T said that I should wait.” 

«‘T’m sure I read the reverse, sir. I am 
sorry if I made a mistake. But I was afraid 
I should miss you if I went round by Ducie 
West.” 

If this was fable Sir Clement, conscious 
he wrote a most execrable hand, was not pre- 
pared to say, and the excuse passed muster. 

Rest, a change of garments, the warmth of 
welcome, soothed any irritation the elder Ducie 
might feel. And when, after formal introduc- 
tion to every individual guest in the drawing- 
room, the late arrival—gorgeous in a richly- 
embroidered satin vest, a wide-sleeved, wide- 
tailed coat of lilac kerseymere, velvet breeches 
of a darker tint, white silk stockings, with 
resplendent diamond buckles glittering at his 
knees and on his shoes, his hair freshly 
powdered and tied behind—took his seat, he 
tapped the lid of his jewelled snuff-box with 
much content. 

Seated on a straight-backed embroidered 
settee, with a crimson-velvet curtain for back- 
ground, the light of a mirror and candelabra 
shimmering on hair too pale a tinge for gold, 
was his darling Dorinda, as lovely as a sea- 
nymph, in her short-waisted frock of sea- 
green satin, over which floated a lighter one 
of gauze, her only adornment a triple neck- 
lace of pearls an Indian princess had worn, 
and a small ivory fanit had taken a patient 
Chinaman years to carve Almost nestling to 
her side was Lucy Repton, with a glow on 
her darker cheek, a gloss on her black hair, 
and arobe of soft pale pink; handsome, but 
not comparable to his Dorinda. It was clear 
the two girls loved each other well and re- 
joiced in their reunion; they sat so close and 
seemed so happy. 

Sir Clement, gossiping with his host over 
old times, kept his eye on them, and on the 
two young men bending before them in ani- 
mated conversation — the one attired ap- 
parently in a professional suit of black; the 
other, Sylvester, as fashionable a beau, in as 
closely-fitting a suit of plum colour, bright 
gold buttons, brilliantly embroidered vest, and 
richly-clocked silk stockings as Bond-street 
could turn out. It pleased him to see his 
attractive nephew doing duty to Dorinda so 
gallantly. As for the other fellow, whose 
name he had lost in the confusion of intro- 
duction, and whose curly head and whiskers 
were as black as his coat, ye must be 
attracted to Miss Lucy. 

Dinner was announced. Sir Clement took 
in his hostess. Looking far down the long 
table, loaded with thedelicacies and substantials 
of the season, he observed the four grouped 
together at the extreme end, still chatting 
merrily ; and, his own man having dressed up 
some fiery dishes to suit his Indianized palate, 
he directed his attention to the feast, well 
satisfied that all was going well. 

Going well! Ifhe could only have known! 

That being New Year's Eve, the unmarried 
men ‘‘left the old fogies to their jokes and 
their jollity,” and were off to ‘‘have a game 
with the children” in the great hall, where the 
oak panels and hunting trophies were half 
hidden by holly and ivy, and a huge mistletoe- 
bough swung in the midst over the polished 
oaken floor. 

There was warmth and light, and mirth and, 
music ; the unstudied laughter of children, the 
fainter ripple of blooming maidens. There were 
games, such as hunt the slipper and tum the 
trencher, all of which involved fun and forfeits, 
and in all of which the elder misses were per- 
suaded by brothers and cousins, nothing loth, 
to join. All this tended, whether well or ill, 
to break down the barriers of formal restraint, 
and wherever there was an affinity between two 
young people to bring them closer together. 
At all cvents Lucy and Sylvester seemed to 
have a mutual attraction, and Dorinda and 
black-whiskered Dr. Oliver were thrown to- 


gether most unaccountably ; but I rather think 
Mrs. Repton and her eldest daughter were 
answerable for this, and much which boded 
ill for the bronzed East Indiaman’s arrange. 
ment. ‘ 

So far as Dorinda was concerned there was 
nothing intentional in this, nor did any idea 
of thwarting her father’s intentions cross her 
mind. Her assent to his scheme had never 
been invited. She liked her cousin as a 
cousin ; but a vague something in her breast 
said she did not care to be his wife, She 
knew him to be selfish, and she suspected him 
of being untruthful. Neither were recom. 
mendations to her favour. Still she had not 
dreamed of disobeying her indulgent but 
terribly hot-tempered father. 

As that was a momentous night for Dorinda, 
and for more than Dorinda, it may be as well 
to say that Oliver Ransome was no stranger 
toher. As assistant to an eminent surgeon 
in Bath he had felt her pulse, examined her 
tongue, and dosed her with physic in common 
with Lucy and the other schoo)-girls, and’she 
was by no means the only one who preferred 
the curly-headed assistant to his somewhat 
pompous senior. 

Lucy’s announcement that Dr. Ransome 
was spending Christmas at Repton had pre- 
pared Dorinda to meet him, but not for the 
change time had wrought in both, or for the 
influence his dark eyes and the intonation of 
his voice, as ‘ he hoped he saw her well,” had 
upon her. 

He had remembered er, and she had 
remembered Aziz well. 

After that, Sylvester’s chance was small, 
though not even Dorinda knew it. 

Would it be saying too much to hint that 
Sylvester and Lucy had pre-arranged it, or 
that Lucy’s mother had come to ‘‘ dear Syl- 
vester’s ’’ rescue ? 

Lucy and Sylvester had been promised to 
each other, with Mrs. Repton’s sanction, 
before Sir Clement had shown his bronzed face 
at Ducie West, and issued his imperial 
edict. 

Tea was being handed decorously round 
when the Squire and Sir Clement, arm in 
arm, came into the great hall brimming over 
with good-humoured cordiality, ready to join 
in the games, like the old children they 
were. And soon the great clock in the hall 
struck twelve, and as the hammer beat upon 
the bell hands clasped hands and good wishes 
were uttered for the New Year, which had 
more than ordinary significance to one or two. 
Sir Clement saw in this only old custom and 
a revival of his own youth, and beamed a 
blessing on Dorinda and his nephew as he 
wished them a ‘‘ Happy New Year.” 

What are two or three miles on a frosty 
morning to the young. 

All the company attended church on the 
following Sunday; and only the young ones 
knew if blushes were attributable to that brisk 
walk through the keen air. : 

Did Dorinda think how dangerous it was to 
lean on the arm of Oliver Ransome and listen 
to him whilst he talked of familiar things 0 
Bath, or of ns dead father, or of his good 
mother, or of his hopes and aspirations : 
his profession, or of the sermon they ha 
heard. f aii 

What harm could there be whilst he sa! 
nothing more ? 


Sunday passed, and Monday, and vin came 


preparations for Twelfth Night alee 
bringing near the period of separ! 2° 
: : aled aflecton 
tightening bonds of unreveale 


never to. be loosened. a 

After Twelfth Night the party was to brs" 
up, Sir Clement and Dorinda alone patie 
The programme was reversed. eee 
association had made Sylvester and ee 
either careless or desirous to bring rt 
an issue, and yet it is more likely Mrs. Repto™ 


LOK, SELF OR LOR, OTHERS. 


in her desire to.mate. her' daughter. with the 
future baronet was the mainspring, and it was 
her object, as well as that of Sylvester, to 
entangle Dorinda in a love match with Oliver 
Ransome, hoping in Sir Clement’s exaspera- 
tion a moiety at least of his countless guineas 
might be flung to his disobedient nephew, 
himself left free to marry Lucy Repton. 

They thought they had succeeded. They 
saw that Dorinda and Oliver were hopelessly 
in love with each other; but, however deeply 
attached was the young doctor, his sense 
of honour forbade him to overstep the line of 
cutv, and every night saw him’resolved to 
depart, but every morning chained him closer 
to her chair, yet he kept a curb upon his lips, 
zesolving to tear himself away. He was too 
poor to mate with Sir Clement’s heiress. 

He had a tempter at his elbow in Sir 
Clement’s nephew. 

Sylvester Ducie laughed at his scruples. 
“JT might say I was too poor to mate with 
Jucy Kepton. Courage,man! Has not Sir 
Clement gold enough for both? If it were 
my case I should carry the girl off to Gretna. 
Uncle would be sure to come round after a bit 
of bluster.” 

Oliver shook his head. From a covert in the 
shrubbery Sir Clement’s valet overheard this 
advice. In the darkness he did not see the 
movement of dissent.. He sought out his 
master, laid bare what he called ‘a plot,” and 
Jeft Sir Clement to act on his information. 

“Have everything packed and ready to 
depart in an hour; and on younlife be secret !’”” 
said the baronet, white with wrath. 

It was Twelfth Night. Mrs. Repton had 
one of the old-fashioned cooks, great in deco- 
rative table-confectionery. The great Twelfth 
Night cake—white as Mont Blanc or the 
snow-covered lawn, adorned with sugar de- 
vices and figures—was a triumph. There was 
a clapping of little hands as Mrs. Repton 
took knife in hand for the division of the 
mystical cake; and surely it was by some 
‘egerdemain between the cook and the cutter 
that the bean and pea were found in the rich 
slices selected by Oliver and Dorinda. 

It would be hazardous to say whether he or 
she blushed the most on being hailed King 
end Queen, led with ceremony to their raised 
throne at the end of the hall, invited to nomi- 
nate their Court, and to direct the amuse- 
ments of the evening. It was a trying position 
for both. 

“Didn't mamma manage it cleverly, Syl- 
vester, dear?” said Lucy, as she stood with 
him in close proximity to a eurtained window. 


_Admirably ! She is a wonderful diploma- 
a ae love. She has done the busizess to- 
got.” 


"Done your business, you rascal!’ thun- 
ered a Voice in their ears; and Sir Clement, 
purple with passion, flung aside the curtains, 
fais from his hiding-place, caught Dorinda 
“y the wrist, and dragged her in unresisting 
amazement towards the door, denouncing the 
re family of the Reptons as plotters and 
ier tnt and Dr. Ransome as an adventurer 
ee se put forward to clear the way for 
Mais a to become Lady Ducie at his death. 
the ny hot remain another minute under 
rl Pe He called for his carriage, not for 
be ant locsing his hold of Dorinda or 
ilmer © = 2 word of explanation; and, 
rie ; S - called, the carriage was at the 
a ae le thrust his frightened daughter, 
laced Fen eorened head someone kindly 
See ; lat; and, taking his seat beside her, 
‘ to Sylvester to follow, or dread the 


Consequences, 

D vai : : 
caniage Squire Repton, approaching the 
oor. t : te 4 
friend’ and on Sought to pacify his irate 


convince him of his ; whilst 

I vacibas L error; whils 
shotae slowly adjusting a cloak to his 
het = seemed irresolute whether to obey 
Pénous mandate or to brave the matter 


out. A. word or two: of consolation:to Lucy, 
and he too was in the carriage. Oliver Ran- 
some alone, after his first indignant defence of 
Dorinda, looked on in silence, too proud to 
say one word in sclf-justilication. 

In the midst of tte confusion the valet 

handed in his master’s three-cornered hat, the 
door was closed, the windows dashed up from 
within, the coachman urged the horses for- 
ward, and they were off, leaving tracks in the 
snow soon to be effaced, and memories in 
human hearts never to be effaced. 
- There was confusion and commotion in the 
Manor House, Lucy, in tears, declaring that 
she and Sylvester were “engaged” when 
that horrid old man came from India, and 
that “he never said he wanted Syl to marry 
Dorinda till last summer.”’ And if the latter 
statement was not quite true, the fault was 
none of Lucy’s. She was not aware how 
Sylvester had temporised and dallied in the 
hope Dorinda, by some fortunate chance, 
should be the first to break the ice. 

The Squire called wife and daughters to 
book for their share in what he, too, desig- 
nated ‘a plot to circumvent an old friend.” 
But Mrs, Repton maintained that Sir Clement 
was no old friend of hers. She had Lucy’s 
happiness at heart, and that selfish savage 
would sacrifice both daughter and nephew for 
a mere idea. It spoke well for Sylvester that 
he was not to be bribed by the Indian gold. 
Oliver Ransome was as good as Dorinda; the 
young man had acted nobly, and in the midst 
of this controversy another day dawned on 
Repton Manor. 

In Sir Clement’s carriage silence, unbroken 
silence, prevailed. 

Dorinda, with nothing round her but a light 
scarf she had worn that evening, shrank into 
a corner, chilled and aflrighted: She had 
learned more of her own heart in that angry 
hubbub than she knew before. She knew now 
how to weigh the language of Dr. Ransome’s 
eyes against the ordinary utterance of his 
tongue. There was joy in the discovery and 
dread. If her father cuuld coerce Sylvester to 
desert Lucy, how was she to oppose him ? 
Yet to many him vw would be to destroy the 
happiness of her dearest friend; and—and 
Oliver Ransome, too, she was afraid. Of the 
blight on her own life she shuddered to think, 
but disobedience was a crime, and she ended 
in prayer to God for guidance and strength. 

Sylvester sat there sullenly, conscious of 
temporary defeat, but determined to win in 
the long run. 

The baronet, seething and bubbling over 
with wrath when he entered the carriage, sat 
nursing his temper and his intentions at a 
white heat, too full for further utterance. 
Too hot in his resentment to think of minor 
matters, he and his hurried valet had alike 
forgotten his fur-lined cloak. 

As the carriage rolled on through a thick 
fleece of falling snow, with here a jolt and 
there a bump on the uneven road, the chill 
night air penetrating cooled his blood some- 
what. He grumbled at his valet for neglect, 
thought himself wofully ill-used, but in the 
darkness overlooked the fact that Dorinda 
was in a worse plight than himself, and 
that Sylvester was snug and warm and fast 
asleep. 

Morning found.them thus, after in hour’s 
plunging through the thickening sno v. With 
the dawn came a lull, but also doubé. test the 
coachman had lost bis way in the da.k and 
was off the high road. 

Presently there was a plunge, a lurch, a 
shock, as a wheel struck a snow-hid mass; a 
spring broke, the carriage tilted; the silence 
was broken by a girl’s scream and men’s 
shouts. d 

Out they scrambled. No one knew where 
they were. Not a house or a landmark was 
visible. 
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“A pretty pickle: this for New Year’s week,” 
ejaculated Sylvester as Dorinda, silent as ‘the 


‘ snow, and as white, shivered in the keen air. 


A lad came up whistling as the horses were 
unyoked. 

Aye, they were off the road—out of it; 
going back, in fact. There was no house 
nigher than Mrs. Dalrymple’s, half a mile 
ahead. The smithy was a mile or, more be- 
yond. Aye, for half-a-crown he’d show the 
road an’ help wi’ the luggage too; arid he was 
up at once, hauling down portmanteaux. 
Dorinda was placed on one of the horses by 
the repentant valet, whilst Sir Clement, not 
caring to trust his portly person on a bare- 
backed steed, ordered another man cff to the 
blacksmith in all haste. 

Sylvester, who had never Ient a hand to 
unbuckle a strap, waded off through the foot- 
deep snow with head down and teeth set. 
They were going back, said the lad; aye, and 
he meant to go back. Sir Clement might 
a) both his daughter and his gold for 

im. 

“Here you, sir!” his uncle roared after 
him; ‘strip that fine cloak of yours to cover 
this shivering girl.” 

“Strip the cloak from him who made 
the mischief,” retorted Sylvester Ducie, with- 
out turning or stopping. : 

The valet had his cape off and round his 
young mistress ere he was told, and still holding 
and soothing the beast, uneasy under its strange 
burden, led it forward in the direction the 
lad indicated. 

A picturesque black and white wood and 
rubble house in a hollow shut in by some 
clustering trees, now white with snow, was 
that of Mrs. Dalrymple. 

The maid who answered the knocking at 
the gate answered also for the hospitality of 
her mistress. 

Dorinda, half dead with cold, was shown 
into a room where a newly lighted fire was 
bursting into flame. She was followed by Sir 
Clement, not only frozen, but wet with wading 
through the snow. Sylvester had resolutely 
passed the gate. 

Presently a lady of refined manners, whose 
silky white hair was banded under a widow's 
cap, came into the room, apologising for 
keeping them waiting, and also for the absence 
of her son, who would have been pleased to 
be of service. 

Never did accident lodge travellers in more 
comfortable quarters. Sir Clement soon 
stood on his feet dry and warm, ready for a 
good English breakfast and a new year’s 
welcome. 

But neither fires nor breakfast could ward 
off the eflects of that unadvised journey with- 
out wrappers to keep out the cold. 

Mrs. Dalrymple advised bed for both 
travellers, pending the repair of the carriage, 
which promised to be a long process, seeing 
that the smith was away from his forge jolli- 
fying, and not to be found, 

Dorinda accepted the effer gratefully, be- 
numbed as she was alike with cold and re- 
pressed emotion. Sir Clement stuck out 
gallantly. 

But certain twinges in his toes made him 
succumb later in the day. . 

The carriage was repaired and the horses 
were refreshed, but neither Sir Clement nor 
Dorinda left that hospitable house for some 
weeks. Gout held him fast in ils clutches. 
Inflammation laid a hand on poor Dorinda’s 
chest. 

Mrs. Dalrymple, with two sick strangers 
thrown upon her hands and a man servant 
who taxed the resources of her modest esta- 
blishment with consummate coolness, was 
anxious for the return of her son and for his 
advice. He was a doctor, the only one in a 
wide district. 

She was thankful when he came, though 
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he had ridden miles through a thick snow 
storm to be there. 

Imagine her surprise to be asked, ‘ Are 
they still here! Is all well?” And imagine 
the surprise of Dorinda when the doctor 
brought to the side of her couch looked at her 
out of Oliver Ransome’s eyes, spoke to her 
with Oliver Ransome’s voice. 

Fancy, too, the consternation of Perks to 
be told that roads were impassable, mails 
stopped, and no other doctor to be had. 


“«Master’ll never see you, sir, I know he 
won't. He’s that obstinate he’d die first. 
If he knew this was your house, sir, he’d 
have himself carried out if he died in the 
road.” 


He was willing to see the eld country doctor 
whose hat was tied on with a handkerchief over 
his scratch wig, and who looked at his furred 
tongue through clumsy horn spectacles, though 
he groaned in spirit when told in a day or two 
that Dorinda was no longer able to sit by his 
pillow, needed the best attention and advice, 
and that the fellow in the wig and spectacles 
was the only doctor within reach, always 
except Dr. Ransome, who lived near. . 


There was a tremulous quaver in the old 
doctor’s voice when he spoke of his grave 
fears for Sir Clement's daughter. Her system 
had received a severe shock, he said, and he 
had fears lest she might not rally. He wished 
from his heart there was some physician at 
hand to consult. 


The red-hot pincers of the gout are nothing 
to the pincers of remorse. In his impetuosity 
he had brought all this agony on himself— 

_this danger to his darling. He had insulted 
the only man there was at hand with ability 
to save her; and for what? For a graceless 
nephew, who had not even had the decency 
to offer his cloak to his cousin, or to inquire 
whether they were dead or alive. 

He did Sylvester injustice. He was 
back at Repton, and the Manor House was 
snowed up. 

A day went by. The old surgeon’s spec- 
tacles were dim when he spoke of Miss 
Ducie with a mournful shake of his bewigged 
head. 

«Then send for Dr. Ransome,”’ burst from 
the father’s lips in fear and anguish. 

“Dr. Ransome can do no more for her 
than I have donc,” was the mournful re- 
jotnder; and as Sir Clement denounced 
his doctor ‘a conceited quack,” specta- 
cles and wig were slowly removed, and 
Oliver Ransome himself made confession that 
Miss Ducie was in so critical a state he would 
be glad of another opinion, if obtainable for 
love or money. ‘At the same time, Sir Cle- 
ment, be assured nothing will be wanting 
either Mrs. Dalrymple or myself can do for 
her. I would give my life to save Miss 
Ducie’s.”’ 

Sir Clement was confounded. 
trickery or truth? He insisted on being car- 
ried into his daughter’s chamber. 

There was no trickery. Dorinda was indeed 
in a perilous state, and Mrs. Dalrymple her- 
self was doing duty as her nurse. 

Thanks to a thaw, in three more days a 
messenger on horseback reached London, and 
in less than an hour an eminent physician was 
on the road. 

By that time, however, the crisis was past, 
the grateful blue eyes had hope in them, and 
the physician pocketed his hundred guineas 
for simply saying the patient had been skil- 
fully treated, and was in a fair way to recover 
—with care. 

She did recover; and then Sir Clement, in 
his gratitude, would have loaded Mrs. Dal- 
rymple and Dr. Ransome with favours. 

But nothing would either accept. 

‘‘My mother and myself are amply repaid 
in Miss Ducie’s restoration,” said Oliver, 
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‘“‘Dalrymple—Ransoree! I don’t under- 
stand.” 

‘*My mother has been married twice. Sir 
Clement, my father, was Colonel Ransome, of 
the —— Hussars.” 

‘You don’t say so! He took charge of 
Lady Ducie on her tedious passage from 
India, before Dorinda was born. The kindest 
of kind friends!” 


Not one word of love or marriage did 


Dorinda hear either from Oliver Ransome or « 


her father under that roof. 

But Dr. Ransome and Mrs,’ Dalrymple 
were invited to spend a month at Ducie West 
in the spring, and whether Sir Clement spoke 
first to the young man, or he to the young 
lady, it is certain that when the news of 
Sylvester Ducie’s marriage to Lucy Repton 
reached them, they were far gone in prepara- 
tions for a bridal. And years afterwards 
Dorinda Ransome said she never regretted 
that cold ride in the New Year’s snow, since 
it led her to the safe shelter of a true heart, 
and enabled her father to distinguish between 
the crooked policy which was all for self, and 
the nobler nature which overmastered self in 
consideration for others. 


THE QUEEN’S DOMESTIC LIFE. 
By Arvern Horr. 


I, 


T is only in 
modern days 
that, with the 
pomp and cere- 
mony which of 
necessity sur- 
= round royalty, 
we have also 
learned to asso- 
, ciate a love of 
~ domestic life. 
Lord Beacons- 
field speaks of 
the Queen as 
one who ‘has 
elected, amid all 
the splendour of empire, to establish her life on 
the principle of domestic love,” and the in- 
sight which Her Majesty has permitted her 
loyal subjects of her daily existence, has shown 
how, even to one so exalted, a happy home is 
“world wide enough.” JI quote her own 
words: ‘We must all have trials and visita- 
tions, but if one’s home is happy, the rest is 
comparatively nothing.” And again and again 
she herself testifies to the happiness of that 
home which has always been a_ pattern 
of what a home should be—a pure moral 
atmosphere, distinguished by refined and 
simple tastes, and warm family affections. 
Here all the graces were cultivated; all the 
charities fostered; it was ‘‘the seat of con- 
scious unremitting work, which had for its 
object the protection and promotion of the 
country’s welfare.” 

The Queen’s marriage was one of pure affec- 
tion—a ‘‘marriage of true minds.” The 
Prince Consort, possessed of a noble nature 
and clear sound intellect, entirely forgot his 
own individuality in his devotion to her. He 
was her over from first to last. ‘ Very few 
can say with me,’’ writes his wife, ‘* that their 
husband at the end of twenty-one years is not 
only full of the friendship, kindness, and 
affection which a truly happy marriage brings 
with it, but of the same tender love as in the 
very first days of our marriage.” And in 
addition he was her helpmate in very deed, the 
‘‘ocean to the river of her thoughts,” the 
natural head of the family, her private secre- 
tary, and the only recipient of her confidence 





in matters relating to state affairs. He spared 
no pains in acquiring accurate knowledge on 
all topics, and his systematic labours gave him 
a great power of mastering details. The per. 
fect union of mind, interests, and tastes be. 
tween the husband and wife shows itself in 4 
hundred little touches, The Prince was an 
early riser, and even in winter was up by seven 
in his study, reading, writiag, and preparing 
documents f6r the Queen, who by-and-bye 
would join him at her writing table beside his 
own. By half-past nine breakfast and the 
family prayers with the household in the 
chapel would be over, and in the earlier days of 
their marriage the husband and wile would 
stroll in the grounds together, but as the 
demands on their time grew greater this was 
discontinued, or came later in the day. The 
Prince never went out without an equerry, and 
the visits he paid in London were not to. indi- 
viduals, but to studios orcharitable institutions, 
But wherever he went he returned always to 
the Queen to tell her about it, a loving ‘smile 
on his handsome face. As time went on, and 
their children were born, he proved himself a 
most tender and precious nurse, always at 
hand to do anything for the Queen’s comfort, 
sitting in her darkened room reading and 
writing for her, and no one but himself eves 
lifted her from her bed to the sofa. 

The husband and wife delighted in the com- 
panionship of each other. Besides a com- 
munity of interests, they had the same tastes. 
Baron Stockmar, one of the Queen’s oldest 
and most valued friends, who had known the 
Prince and herself from childhood, and as 
Lord Palmerston—a not too favourable critic 
—said, the only thoroughly disinterested 
person he had ever known, describes Her 
Majesty as quick and acute in her perceptions, 
straightforward, and of singular purity of 
heart, without a trace of vanity or pretension, 
Others who knew her when she ascended the 
throne testify to her intelligence, the acuteness 
of her judgments, then mature beyond her 
years. She never forgets a name or a counte- 
nance, and this royal faculty has been a con- 
tinual source of pleasure to those among her 
subjects, who have been honoured with inter- 
views, in which she invariably shows a minute 
knowledge of events interesting to them. All 
this was fostered by her husband. He was of 
opinion that the sovereign should be the best- 
informed person in her dominion as to the 
progress of political events, and those who 
now transact business with the Queen are 
astonished at her thorough knowledge, not 
only of political and social questions, but 
of the necessary etiquette and forms of pro- 
cedure. : 

The Prince Consort was a clever artist, 4 
good musician, and no mean composer. Many 
a happy leisure hour they spent together, 
etching, sketching, and playing, he composing 
many achansonnette, which she helped him . 
put on paper. The Prince specially deligtte 
m the organ; to it he spoke out his whole 
heart, without fear of being misunderstoot, 
and his wife was his most appreciative wager 
In the “ Leaves from the Journal of Our Me 
in the Hivhlands,” “The Early Days of - 
Prince Consort,” and the five subsequem! 
volumes of ‘‘The Life of the Prince ogre Ml 
the Queen has been brought very neat to M4 
hearts of her people, who have thereby mer 
to realise how warm her interest is in all te 
concerns them, how large her heart for si 
affection, how good a daughter, how vig ‘a 
a wife she has proved herself. 7 «that 
as a mother, perhaps, that we realise es ie 
“one touch of nature” which “makes 
whole world kin.” 

No parents could have been 
ficing or have shown more ailing 
education of their offspring. The age ght 
idea was that the children were to be sible 
up as simply and as domestically as P? 
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ere to be as much with their parents 
ier lessons and public duties permitted, 
and they were to learn to place their greatest 
confidence in them in all things. The head 
was to be well provided for, but the heart was 
to be the primary consideration. Religious 
training, according to the Queen’s opinion, 
was best learnt at the mother’s knee, and she 
grieved sadly that her many occupations pre- 
vented her being present when the Princess 
Royal as a child sard her prayers, though she 
found time occasionally to hear her lessons. 
There could hardly have been a happier 
family circle than the highest in the land when 
the Sovereign’s children were growing up 
around her. You gather somewhat of the 
mother’s affectionate solicitude, when you 
read how, in 1845, on the morning of their 
«parents’ visit to Germany, the young princes 
and princesses were with them at brealfast, 
and with what a heavy heart the adieux were 
made, and how lonely and deserted Bucking- 
ham Palace seemed that night when the 
Queen writes, “I miss the poor children so 
much.” It made the delight of the return the 
greater when the four little ones welcome 
them, looking ‘like roses, so well and so fat!” 
As they grew in years the young people 
showed themselves worthy of the love and 
care lavished on them. On birthdays, and 
other pleasurable anniversaries, many are the 
surprises planned to delight the Prince and 
Queen. Sometimes it is the acquiring of some 
fresh knowledge, sometimes it is a gift secretly 
prepared. On one occasion they arrange a 
masque of the seasons. Princess Alice re- 
presents Spring; Princess Royal, Summer ; 
Prince Alfred (Alfie), Autumn ; the Prince of 
Wales (Bertie), Winter; the Princess Helen 
Leuchen, as she is called by them all (for pet 
names are common in the royal circle), pro- 
nouncing a blessing on the Prince Consort 
and the Queen by way of conclusion. The 
Princess Royal during babyhood rejoiced in 
the name of Pussy, and the Queen herself 
draws a charming family picture when she tells 
us how a few days after her eldest son was 
born, her father brings in the little Princess 
‘in sueh a smart white merino dress trimmed 
with blue which mamma had given her, and a 
pretty cap, and placed her on my bed, seating 
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himself next to her ; and she was very dear and 
good ; and as my precious invaluable Albert 
sat there and our little love between us, I felt 
quite moved with happiness and gratitude to 
God.’’? The years as they rolled on brought 
changes. The Queen deplored that the state 
of her health prevented her being with her 
elder children on the occasion of their first 
public appearance in the City in 1847, and 
three years before she lives her own life over 
again in her eldest daughter, and can hardly 
believe that it can be her own child that is 
travelling with them to Dundee, ‘‘it puts me 
so in mind of myself when I was ‘the little 
Princess.’”? But in 1855 her thoughts are 
full of the coming marriage of this same 
Princess, little no longer; and a few years 
later another love story has to be teld. Prince 
Louis of Hesse wins the heart of the Princess 
Alice, and the two are as happy and as lover- 
like as any middle class couple. He is dear 


to the Queen’s heart. Also, writing of the 
engagement, she says, ‘‘ Louis has a warm and 
noble heart. We embraced our dear Alice and 
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praised her much to him ; he pressed and kissed 
my hand,and I embraced him. After talking 
a little we parted, a most touching and to me 
most sacred time.”’ 

Young as the Prince Consort died, he was 
a happy grandfather, another and deep source 
of happiness. Inher diary the Queen writes : 
‘Soon after we sat down to breakfast came 
a telegram from Fritz; Vicky had got a 
‘daughter at 8.10, both well. What joy! 
children jumping about, everyone delighted. 
So thankful, so relieved.” A very merry as 
well ‘as very intellectual and virtuous family 
circle the Queen enjoyed throughout her 
married life. 

The Prince Consort was particularly notable 
for cheerfulness, which neither hard work nor 
close application to affairs of state at all dimi- 
nished. During dinner, breakfast, and 
luncheon, he had always a store of amusing 
stories to tell, and, blessed with a good 
memory, he had also the knack of seeing the 
comical side of everything. The Queen now, 
and during her husband’s lifetiune, has ever 
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been a diligent reader of the leading news- 
papers, which find a place daily in the 
breakfast-room. The Prince examined them 
attentively during and after brealfast, reading 
any particular items of news aloud. 

All the work regarding public affairs, which 
the Prince did for her, the Queen now does 
for herseli, and a certain number of hours are 
set aside daily for writing, for Her Majesty 
has an unusually Jarge correspondence with 
friends and relatives, and gives up one day in 
the week-entirely to this letter-writing. Those 
who have perused her printed Ictters to her 
sister, the Princess Hohenlohe, and other rela- 
tives, will recognise that she has a special 
faculty for expressing herself clearly, and 
putting her very soul into the loving words 
of sympathy and interest prompted by a warm 
heart, brimful of tender thought for others. 
Her Majesty’s letters do not go through the 
ordinary post ; they are placed in special letter- 
bags and despatched from Whitehall by 
Queen's messengers; Ietters to and from 
foreign potentates reaching her through the 
several embassies. When the bags arrive at 
the palace where the Queen is, they are sorted, 
and family letters left unopened. The rest 
are prepared for her perusal, and when ready 
she spends many hours, with the help of her 
private secretary and minister in attendance, 
transacting the necessary business, which 
involves so much knowledge, care, and con- 
centration, the power of mental concentration 
being one of Her Majesty’s strong points. 
The demands made by matters of state on her 
time will be best realised if I tell you 
that as many as fifty telegrams reach ‘her 
daily, and that when far away in Scotland it is 
the duty of the Vice-Chamberlain to telegraph 
nightly all the doings in Parliament. 


{70 be concluded.) 


THE QUEEN 0’ THE MAY. 
By ANNE BEALE. 
CHAPTER XYIII. 
WEDDINGS. 


MANY changes took place amongst our 
friends which were the result of the ex- 
plosion. J.eah slowly recovered from 
her illness, but her infant died. Mere- 
dith also recovered from the shock and 
injuries he had sustained. During the 
ensuing few months it was arranged 
that Leah and her two children should 
live with her father and mother, and 
that Meredith should occupy the house 
provided for the manager of the mines. 
This was much insisted on by Mr. 
Richards, who had conceived a high 
opinion of Meredith’s fidelity, zeal, and 
shrewdness. Indeed, he considered that 
the submission of the men who had re- 
solved to strike was due as much to the 
young man’s reasoning, as to horror at 
the explosion. 

Evan and Peggy had been so much 
distressed by the grief of Little Davy at 
his father’s funeral that they had actu- 
ally taken the lad home with them to 
Derwen Fach. May was much delighted 
at this, thouzh they scarcely knew what 
to do with him, and found it difficult to 
make him a temporary shakedown 
amongst the cheeses in the loft. But 
in the course of time Meredith came to 
the rescue. He asked and received per- 
mission from Mr. Richards to take the 
poor boy into his office as a sort of clerk, 
voluntecring to teach him what was 
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necessary ; and thus Davy found a pro- 
tector and Meredith a devoted friend. 

As Mr. Richards was compelled to be 
a good deal absent from home, much 
responsibility fell upon Meredith. The 
name of his house was Penpant, or the 
Head of the Brook, and it was some 
distance from Derwen Fach, being near 
a more important mineral district. 
Laban still continued overman, or gaffer, 
as it is familiarly called, of the old pit, 
while his son was more especially over- 
seer of the new—was, as the word im- 
ports, manager of all the works in the 
district. As father and son went hand 
in hand, affairs gradually resumed their 
old aspect, and school and institute 
were well attended. 

While these events took place May 
was diligently pursuing her organ 
studies. 
at Derwen Church, and went there to 
practise as often as she could. Her 
master was much struck with her musi- 
cal genius, as well as with her voice, 
and urged her devoting herself to music 
asa profession. But she had always in 
her mind the thought ‘‘ They cannot do 
without me.’’ Indeed, she would have 
been loth to be away from home so much 
for her lessons and practise, had not 
Mally been secretly hired by Meredith 
to remain all, and every, day at Derwen 
Fach. Thus the young, as is meet, la- 
boured for the old. 

During the autumn Rachel was mar- 
tied, and May was bridesmaid, Meredith 
being best man, or ‘‘ Tailor,’ asthe Welsh 
callit. There was a grand “ bidding’”’ 
at Tygwyn, and it seemed strange to 
May to remember melancholy funerals 
in the spring, and to look at the widowed 
Leah and her orphan children, while all 
was mirth and gaiety on Rachel's ac- 
count. Butshehad beena good daughter, 
and now that Leah had taken her place, 
could marry without feeling that her 
parents were neglected. Sorrow had 
greatly softened Leah’s character, and 
she could now scarcely make enough of 
May, who was much devoted to her 
children. | 

Everybody came to Rachel's “ bid- 
ding,’’ and May, who had never been at 
a wedding before, felt important when 
she presented a piece of rosemary to 
each of the guests, in return for such 
gifts or loans as they brought with 
them. The church was crowded, and it 
was quite an imposing ceremony ; but, 
in May’s eyes, no one looked so hand- 
some as her ‘‘ Fairy Prince.’’ Mrs. 
Richards and her daughters were 
amongst those who came to Tygwyn 
with wedding presents after the cere- 
mony, and May thought that she had 
never seen so nice a young lady as Miss 
Edith. She said so to Meredith, and 
was almost surprised at his emphatic, 
‘*Yes; there is no one so good and 
pretty—except, perhaps, you, Cousin 
May.”’ 

We cannot worder if colour mounted 
to May’s fair face at this compliment 
from one she loved so well. But she 
fancied and feared that Meredith cared 
more for Miss Edith than was good for 
one in his position of life. She thought 
she had never been so merry as she was 
on that wedding day, and she found her- 


She had a lesson once a week . 


self asking her grandmother if hey 
mother’s wedding had been so bright 
and cheerful. Peggy shook her heag 
and replied that it could not be 
because Evan had disapproved of the 
match, and would not sanction it. 

‘She was married from Tygwyn, you 
know, and I only saw the wedding by 
the sly,” said old Peggy. ‘‘ But it was 
pretty enough, and your father was q 
good-looking man, with a smart’ coat 
and a Jot ot long, dark hair. Not like | 
yours, child. They said that was how 
those painting people wore their hair, 
Pity he should. ever have seen our Mary, 
for we never heard a word about her til] 
that letter came from Mr. Everton. She 
was pretty ! why, you can’t light a candle 
to, her.”’ 

“Oh, no, grandmother,”’ sighed May. 
‘“‘T suppose she had never such funny 
hair as mine.”’ 

‘‘Smooth as a golden pippin, child,” 
replied Peggy. 

The day after the wedding, May went 
to Derwen for her lesson. When she 
was Ieaying the church she was met by 
the vicar, and, to her joy and surprise, 
Mr. Everton, 

‘‘Oh, dear, sir! I am so glad!” she 
exclaimed, as he took both her small 
hands in his. 

‘‘How much you are grown!” he 
said, looking at her kindly. ‘I have 
been listening to your lesson, and 
wonder still more at your growth in 
music. I have my holiday late this 
year, and have run down to see you— 
and—your kind friends. I will walk 
with you to Derwen Fawr.’’ 

They set out side by side, no longer 
hand in hand. 

‘‘I suppose I am too old,” sighed 
May to herself. ‘I wish I could be 
always young.’ She was not yet sisx- 
teen | ae 

‘‘Have you found Mrs. Pope, sir:” 
was her first question. : 

‘‘No, May; I have quite lost sight of 
her. Indeed, I have myself removed 
from that part of London. | have been 
so fortunate as to havea living presented 
to me at Norwood, and——. How are 
Mr. Richards and his family ?”’ 

“Quite well, thank you, sir; and so 
are great grandfather and grandmother, 
considering their age. We have all te- 
covered from the explosion that I wrote 
to you about, and cousin Rachel was 
married yesterday.”’ 

“But for you, May, 1 should never > 
have known all these good people, seen 
this lovely country, or heard from—you! 
kind friend, Miss Edith, Is she a 
home ?”’ be 

May looked up at Mr. Everton as Sit 
replied in the affirmative. There was ? 
vibration in his voice that touched @ 
chord in her heart. 

“Ttis long since you were here last, 
sir, I think Miss Edith has been so"), 
and so haye I.”’ ae 

“What reason have you for supposi's 
your friend was sorry, May?” 

‘‘ Because she looked so sad wh 
said she liked you very much. 

They walked on a little way 19 
At last he resumed— Bee 

“ Perhaps I may be grateful to you 
my life for bringing to these parts. 

y life for bringing me 


er she 


silence. 
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You shall know to-morrow morning, 
when I will come and see you and your 
friends. I am now going by invitation 
to Derwen Fawr. I wrote to say I was 
once more in the neighbourhood.”’ 

« But you are wzy triend, sir. J knew 
you first,”’ returned May, with a sort of 
reproach in her voice. : 

‘| hope we are friends for life, dear 
child,’”’ he rejoined, as he remarked the 
grieved expression of her face. 

They reached the institute, and he 
asked if he might go in and see what 
had been done since he was there last 
on the opening day. They entered, and 
there, busily arranging booksand papers, 
was Miss Edith. 

‘‘ Are you not glad that he has come 

again?’’ whispered May, when a some- 
what confused greeting had passed. 
- But Edith did not answer. Instead 
she spoke of May, and told Mr. Everton 
how that she would soon be organist, 
and that she was already the chief ac- 
corpanist in the choir practices. 

‘‘For we mean to compete for the 
prizeatthe Crystal Palace, Mr. Everton,”’ 
put in May; ‘‘andI shall go to London 
once more.”’ 

“Then you will not be far from my 
new home at Norwood,’’ returned Mr. 
Everton, glancing at Edith, not May. 

‘The institute is empty now, but it 
will be full to-night,’’ said Edith, blush- 
ing. ‘You will come to luncheon, Mr. 
Everton 2” 

All three involuntarily recalled a simi- 
lar invitation near the spot where they 
were standing some eight years before. 
They left the room together, and when 
they reached the path to Derwen Fach 
they separated, May wending her way 
thoughtfully homewards, the others 
walking very slowly towards the awaiting 
luncheon. 

Why were May’s thoughts troubled ? 
and why were they much divided be- 
tween Mr, Everton, cousin Meredith, and 
Miss Edith? She could scarcely tell; 
but she felt half disposed to repine as 
she gradually realised that she had been 
perhaps only the stepping-stone to the 
happiness of others. Should she lose 
those she loved so well? she asked her- 
self. And would Meredith be content to 
work on when Miss Edith was gone ? 
Life seemed a strange problem to her 
youthful mind, and she could not quite 
understand why Mr. Everton, who was 
ner friend first, should forsake her for 
another, and be a guest where she was 
only admitted as, at best, a poor little 


scholar, 
_. Wool-gatheting again, child ?”” 
‘ried old Peggy, as she walked slowly 


'p the garden with her head down. 
We've been waiting this half-hour, 
and grandfather won't go to dinner 
without you,’’ i 
; a quickened her steps, and a bright 
. pines the temporary gravity 
. oine r i y 
nahi le eggy, standing with her 
‘ Thou art late, child. I am fearing 
oe this music will make too much of a 
Ady of thee for our poor ways,’’ said 
‘van, as she entered the house. 
AY, great-grandfather? Cousin 
Meredith Says it only makes the miners 
‘rand more contented. You know 


THE 


it has charmed stones and trees; and I 
think that pretty story of the lady who, 
by music, came back to this world from 
somewhere below it, is just like our 
miners, who are singing in the mine, 
singing all the way up, and then singing 
at night at the institute.” 

“* You’re all music-mad, child!”’ ex- 
claimed Peggy, emptying a saucepan of 
steaming potatoes into a dish. “I 
wonder any of you are eating at all. 
Nothing will be serving us now but ‘the 
Crystal Palace,’ and competing for this 
cup and that, and a gold cup, they are 
saying. Why, there’s nothing so clean 
as well washen ware, to my thinking; so 
why should you be travelling all the way 
up to London to try for what isn’t so good 
as what you’ve got at home ?”’ 

‘Oh, grandmother, it is the hope, the 
practise, the anxiety! It is something 
to look forward to. Only fancy! five 
hundred of us meeting from all the 
mines, and going up to London, to sing 
before the Queen perhaps. And we 
shall not be nervous, because we are so 
many.”’ 

“‘Eat your dinner, child, and try 
to be content with your present lot. 
One state of life is just so good as 
another, if we can but think so. 
Thou hast no appetite with all this 
excitement.” 

“Yes, great-grandfather, thank you, 
Iam very hungry indeed. The more I 
sing the more | eat, like the old fairies, 
you know,” 

“Haw! haw! haw! 
one,’’ laughed Peggy. 

Then May told them about Mr. Ever- 
ton, and before they had finished dinner 
was reconciled to her lot in life, and 
ready to hekp in the household work. 

But the following morning her grand- 
motheragain accused her of wool-gather- 
ing, for she was thinking of Mr. Ever- 
ton, and looking for him. He came, in 
fact, at mid-day, and she ran down to 
the gate to meet him. Evan was afield 
harvesting, and Peggy in the dairy, so 
they had the kitchen to themselves. Mr. 
Everton sat down on the settle, May on 
her favourite low stool near it. It would 
almost seem as if she knew how pretty 
she looked in that spot, with the fire- 
light gleaming through her hair’s golden 
threads. The cat jumped instanta- 
neously on her lap, and she put her 
elbow on one knee, and, leaning her fair 
cheek on her hand, looked up into the 
face of her earliest living friend. She 
had never seen that generally grave face 
so bright before. 

‘* May, I have good news to tell you,”’ 
he began at once. ‘‘ Your kind friend, 
Edith, has consented to be my wife, with 
the approval of her parents. But for 
you I should never have seen her, and 
you are the first to whom I bring the 
‘happy tidings.’ ”’ 

“Oh, sir, I am so glad—and—so 
sorry,’ she said, hesitating a little. 

“Sorry, May? I thought you would 
rejoice with us, your friends.”’ 

**T do, dear sir, I do. Only now I 
Shall lose you both.”’ 

Involuntary tears came into her sweet 
eyes, but she brushed them quickly away, 
and replaced them by a smile. 

“‘T understand ‘you, ‘May. .We have 


You are a queer 


MAY. 
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both loved Edith ever since we knew her; 
but you will lose what I shall gain.”’ 

“Yes, dear sir. But I am glad for 
you and her.”’ 

She held out her hand spontaneously, 
and there was nothing selfish in the pang 
that pierced her heart. It was for 
Meredith, because she feared he, too, 
cared for Miss Edith as one in his posi- 
tion should not have cared. 

Peggy came in and interrupted an in- 
terview that was almost painful to May, 
strive as she would to think it pleasant. 
Mr. Everton did not remain long; he 
was in a hurry to return to his be- 
trothed. 

‘*Can.I tell them, dear sir>?’’ she 
whispered. 
“Yes. 

May.”’ 

So when her grandfather came in she 
told the news. 

** Just like Richards, Derwen Fawr,”’ 
laughed old Peggy. ‘‘He do know 
where to find butter for his bread. So 
long as the parson was a curate so 
long he mustn’t marry Miss Edith; but 
when he is the vicar he do get his 
consent.” 

‘*Oh, grandmother! ’’ exclaimed May, 
scandalised. 

“The way of the world, child,’’ re- 
marked Evan. 

‘‘But they are very happy, great- 
grandfather, and I am very glad,’’ re- 
turned May, striving to feel as she 
spoke. 

But that evening she was sorry again, 
for Meredith came, and no sooner was 
he seated than his grandmother told the 
news. None but May understood his 
change of colour; only she knew that 
there was bitter disappointment in the 
young man’s cup. 

‘* Just as well not have come!”’ cried 
old Peggy, when he suddenly jumped up 
and wished them a hasty good night. 

May followed him, and he beckoned 
her down the garden into the moonlit 


There is no longer any secret, 


lane. They stood ihere a few minutes 
together in silence, then he _ said, 
huskily— 


“Grandfather is right, May; ambi- 
tion is destruction. Mr. Everton has 
kept in his place, and has got all he 
wished. Ihave risen above mine, and 
lost all I strove to rise for.”’ 

‘* Dear cousin Meredith, you are be- 
loved and esteemed by everyone. You 
will be a great man some day; you are 
my fairy prince,’’ replied May. 

‘‘ Dear May, you do not know—you 
cannot tell,’’ sighed Meredith. ‘‘lwanted 
yonder moon, and it was above me. I 
have been very foolish; but no one 
guesses at my folly save my little cousin, 
who is best and dearest of all. You will 
be true to me, May? Youwill not marry 
some foreigner and leave us?”’ 

‘“No chance, for I am wanted here. 
They cannot do without me,’’ answered 
May, cheerfully. ‘‘ Will you not come 
back and stay with us? You come so 
seldom, and they looked so sad and dis- 
appointed when you went away.”’ 

Meredith hesitated a moment, then, 
with decisive step and masterful resolu- 
tion, returned with her to his grand- 
father’s humble fireside. 

(Zo-be, continued.) 
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EVE AND EDEN. 


By the Author of ‘The White Cross and Dove ot 
Pearls,” ‘‘ Selina’s Story,” &c. 


Part II. 


omS surely as 
@ through all 
# the roll of 
@ the lives the 
sweat of 











7 brow or 
vq work of 
; brain has 


to endure 
the punish- 
ment pro- 
nounced on 
her. When 
7 Charles 
@ Kingsley 
Wa says that 
sires bam ‘Men must 
work and women must weep,” we feel that 
he marks off woman’s lot too sharply. 
Women, as the great sympathising man well 
knew, have to work and weep too. 








“ A man’s work is from sun to sun, 
But a woman’s work is never done.”’ 


And the cares, tears, and crosses that affec- 
tion brings are pre-eminently her portion. 


*©°Tis woman’s lot silent tears to weep, 
And sunless riches from Affection’s deep 
To pour on broken reeds, a wasted shower ; 
And to make idols and to find them clay, 
And to bewail that worship,” 


sings sweet Felicia Hemans. 

If this were all, it were unspeakably sad, 
but happily it isrot all. Itis the presentation 
of a half truth, not the whole. Let a woman’s 
lot be what it may, she cannot travel from 
the cradle to the grave without enduring in 
some form or other a sorrow that is peculiarly 
her own. 

To the high-bred child of refinement and 
civilisation it comes, perhaps, with a more 
exquisite pang than to her tawny-hued sister, 
who bears her lord’s burden while he walls free 
by her side, and keeps her mother’s watch be- 
neath the stars while he hunts buffaloes in the 
land of dreams. It cannot be denied that for 
woman the ‘deepest notes of woe’ are 
evoked from the “‘ chords that vibrate sweetest 
pleasure.” 

She has in so many ways to suffer through 
the affections that are her world. Home is her 
kingdom, yet sin and sorrow may enter it 
till the crown of her empire is a crown of 
thorns. 

A. moral safeguard is the sensitiveness of 
her self-respect and of her pride; yet corre- 
spondingly bitter are the humiliations these 
have to endure. 

Not so large hearted as man, she is more 
concentrated and intense. Her very life is 
bound up in those she loves, and when death 
or distance takes them from her, or worse still 
a moral gulf intervenes with the shock of 
earthquake, such a wrench is endured in 
parting as is like the dividing of body and 
soul. 

Then, called as she often is to battle with 
the stern realities of life, how hard does her 
timidity make the encounter; with what fear 
she enters on the strife! how her weak frame 
aches and quivers, and ages prematurely 
beneath the burden and heat of the day! 

‘Oh, God was cruel when He made women,” 
says one of the late George Eliot’s characters, 
put this is the language of a wrung heart. 
We would not have given our young readers 
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a glimpse of the inevitable sadness if the 
medal had not its bright reverse. 

Let us consider, then, what woman owes to 
Christianity. If in heathen lands her sub- 
jection has been carried to the point of 
degradation, how beautiful where the banner 
of the second Adam has been upreared has 
her weakness been made her shield! What 
opportunity has been given for the develop- 
ment of her intellectual powers, what free 
scope for the fine endowments of her nature ! 

If authority is not her birthright—and 
according to our sense of the fitness of things 
we had rather see the crown where God placed 
it in the beginning—yet how potential as 
well as subtle is the great gift of influence 
God has bestowed upon her! If the first 
woman employed it so mischievously as to 
lead the first man wrong, how many men in 
the world’s history, how many at the present 
day are kept right by the power to ‘ loose 
and bind” which a good mother, a loving 
sister, a pure-hearted unselfish wife has over 
them ! 

A good influence! What a_ beautiful 
thing it is for any woman to cultivate ! 

It is like a bank of violets filling the gloom 
of the shade with sweetness. 


‘ Tt is like a ‘ harp unseen,’ 
Making ‘ melody between.’ ”’ 


When it is religiously consecrated it is like 
the box of Eastern balms broken over the 
Saviour’s feet that filled the house with its 
perfume. We have faith to believe that such 
perfumes never will be lost. They will be 
treasured in God’s “ golden vials,” with those 
rare odours that are the prayers of saints. 

While we are on this subject we must indi- 
eate that Eve’s punishment shows the high 
displeasure with which God regards perverted 
influence. The Bible furnishes more than one 
illustration of this. The weakness of her who 
leads a stronger one astray does not exempt 
her from having to endure the sharper chas- 
tisement. Miriam, by infecting Aaron with 
her own spirit of discontent, led him to speak 
against Moses, and it was on her that the 
white robe of the foulest form of leprosy fell. 
How terrible also was the fate of that king’s 
daughter who stirred up her husband to deeds 
of oppression and of wrong! By such in- 
stances as these let us be warned in our lesser 
degree to use for God and good the influence 
that we possess. It is greater than we know, 
sometimes the greatest when it is most un- 
conscious. “A savour of life unto life, or of 
death unto death,” that we carry about with 
us with too liltle thought. There is solemn 
warning also in the form in which temptation 
came to Eve—the longing for forbiddenknow- 
ledge. 

It becomes us to ponder this well. A 
nobly enquiring mind if it succumbs to that 
temptation may become ignobly curious. The 
mind is not in all its stages fit for all kinds of 
food. 

Even in religion there is milk for babes and 
-strong meat for the adult. If Eve could but 
have resisted the serpent’s wiles, God would 
in time have brought her into all the know- 
ledge that was necessary for her, and she 
would have known no confusion. 

Imperfect knowledge seems to be one of 
the conditions of our earthly state. The 
greatest minds only know in part. The sweet 
words our Saviour said to His disciples, “I 
have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now,”’ are fraught witha 
wonderful meaning. They are said to all of 
us, and one of our anticipations of the glad 
new life beyond is the hearing from Him these 

many things that now we cannot bear. 

Then if so much higher knowledge is with- 
held from the greatest and holiest men, should 
not the young submit themselves in all humi- 
lity, when parents and teachers keep back 


from them an earthly 
cannot bear ? 

But, oh! this knowledge of good and eyjj 
what a hankering there is for it, and when a 
wilful hand makes spoil of any of the fruit 
what a mischievous anxiety there is to dis. 
tinguish it ! 

Parents have a reason for withholding 
things safe to them from the ignitible imagi- 
nations of their children, and sin cannot 
revive at their command, and the heart and 
the conscience remain unsullied. A young 
and thoughtful girl once took up a pil 

: P a pile of 
pamphlets which her father had laid down 
upon the table. 

‘No, my dear,” said her father, who was 
a clergyman, “that is not fit reading for 
you. These are infidel pamphlets circulating 
among the young men of this parish, and J am 
reading them to answer them.” 

The girlrefrained at the time, but her mind 
went after the pamphlets. 

She burned to know what was in them. 
Why shouldn’t she see the other side of the 
argument? It could do her no harm. She 
was so thoroughly sure of the ground she 
stood upon. 

As soon as she could find an opportunity 
she eagerly seized her Eve’s apples.. And 
what was the consequence? Doubt infused 
which she had not yet the knowledge 
and judgment to answer, with a period of 
mental confusion and unrest she dared not 
confess to because of her disobedience, 
This girl is like many others who. have 
possessed themselves of a kind of knowledge 
they were not able to bear. A {ew years 
growth in knowledge, with the added strength 
of character well spent years must bring, might 
have given her the ability to meet much that 
in early youth was dangerous to hex. 

Seeking, too, gipsies, astrologers, and other 
people who protess to read the future is 
another way of eating Eve’s apples, and such 
apples, like the apples that grow by the Dead 
Sea, are apt to turn to dust, and leave a very 
bitter taste in the mouth. 

As we ponder these things let us be in- 
structed by them. 

Our first mother's fall teaches us the duty 
of obedience to the voice of conscience, which 
is God’s voice in the soul. It teaches us also 
the importance of guarding the inquiring 
tendencies of our mind lest they become de- 
moralised—the purity of the springs of thought 
and feeling, and the sacred gift of influence 
that we all possess in varying degrees. 
In the sorrows of our woman's lot 
we may be comforted by the thought of the 
deliverance God wrought far our race through 
a Saviour that was born of us, and by the 
peculiar sympathy that Jesus in His life on 
earth showed to the women who came to him 
and the warm instincts of our hearts io love 
and cherish. Let us find objects for them, and 
cultivate them with untiring devotion. 

So we may answer Felicia Hemans’ mourm- 
ful plaint with Elizabeth Barrett Brownings 
words of strength :— ; 

“ But go to: Thy love shall chant its own 
beatitude Reyer 

After thy own life-working. A child’s lis 

Set on thy sighing lps shall make thee 

glad, 

An old man helped by thee shall make thee 

strong, 

A poor man helped by thee 

rich ; r 

Thou shalt be served thyself in every servi’ 

which thou renderest.” i 

So much for the culture of the heart. eo 
for that of the head: can any counse si 
seveeter, fuller, more comprehensive than ae 
‘‘Whatsoever things are pure, _whatsoe a 
things are lovely, whatsoever things a ; 
good report; if there be any virtue, 27 
there be any praise, think on these things. 


knowledge that they 


shall make thee 
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A WORD WITH THE NERVOUS. 
By Mazovicus. 


I wILt not waste time or space in attempting 
to account for the fact, patent to every prac- 
titioner of any standing, that the disease 
called nervousness is much more common 
among people, and especially young people, 
nowadays than it was in former years. 

really believe that our great grandmothers 
knew not the meaning of the word “nerves,” 
nor that they possessed a nervous system. 
Little bits of fits of hysterics, or ‘the 
vapours’ as they were called, they used to 
have, and used occasionally to faint for 
fashion’s sake, especially when they knew 
that the fall would be both a safe and a soft 
one. But things have altered a good deal since 
their time, and nervousness is now looked 
upon as a real and often a very serious ailment. 

Nor have we got very far to seek, for the 
reason of this want of sympathy towards the 
nervous, It has its origin in ignorance—I 
have no other name for it, and I do not mean 
tomince matters. ‘ Whereignorance is bliss, 
tis folly to be wise,” but in this case ignorance 
is not bliss, but quite the reverse. Everybody 
knows that such a thing as a brain exists in 
the head of the human being: the brain is 
looked upon as matter, as something real, 
something substantial, and if you talk about 
inflammation of that organ you are to a certain 
extent understood, as much so as if you talked 
about inflammation of the wrist joint or the 
throat. But nine out of every ten people, 
if told that Miss So-and-So was suffering 
from nervousness, would make some such in- 
teresting remark as, ‘Oh, indeed! poor 
thing!” feeling at the same time in their own 
minds, that poor Miss So-and-So deserved to 
be punished more than pitied. 

Well, I say that nine out of ten people have 
not a notion what nervousness really means, 
and it is to the nine that I shall speak, leaving 
number ten, the udd’ one, out of the lecture. 
Nerves, then, are a system of prolongations or 
cords leading from the brain and spinal mar- 
row, just as the veins and arteries lead to or 
from the heart. They are white in colour, of 
somewhat the same composition as the brain 
itself, They divide and re-divide into millions 
and millions of branchlets, more numerous 
than the blood-vessels themselves, and are 
distributed to every part and portion of the 
human frame, even to the most minute and 
the most remote. So numerous are they that 
you cannot even prick your finger without 
piercing quite a number of them. Physiology 
is a dry subject, and I’m sure I do not wish 
my girl readers to study it; I only want them 
to believe in the reality of the nervous system, 
in order to get them to look upon nervousness 
as not a mere imaginary illness, but one which 
is just as actual as an inflammation of any part 
of the body visible to the eye. You will take 
my word for it, will you? Thank you, for I 
assure you if you didn’t, or if I thought you 
didn’t, £ would go on talking about the ner- 
vous system, about the nerves of azzmal life 
and the nerves of organzc life, and nerve 
knots, and nerve filaments, till you would be 
fain to stop your ears and cry out, ‘Oh! 
don’t, don't, you terrible dry-as-dust Girl’s 
Own Medicus.” 

But one thing you must please remember, 
and it will help you to understand the rationale 
of my plan of curing nervousness—viz., that 
every one of the nerves in the body is nourished 
by the blood that proceeds from the heart. If 
then that blood be healthy and pure, the 
nerves will be just the same, healthy and 
strong, and the person who possesses such 
well-nourished nerves will feel hale in body 
and happy in mind. This, you will readily 
perceive, is only another way of saying that 
one great cause of nervousness, and all the 
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misery entailed by that complaint, is impure 
or impoverished. blood. 

On the other hand, a weak heart would be 
unable to send sufficient blood to the nerves 
to nourish them, and the heart is weakened by 
anything that affects in a direct way the 
nerves themselves. This at once points to 
another great cause of the complaint I am 
speaking of—namely, mental anxiety; and 
bodily fatigue has the same adverse action on 
the nerves, so has want of sleep, overmuch 
brain work, &c., &c. 

Now, then, what are the symptoms of ner- 
vousness? How can one tell when one is 
nervously ill? I cannot give you all nor even 
a tithe of the symptoms, they are in a gréat 
measure different in each individual; but I can 
tell you some of the commonest of these. 

The first thing then that attracts the atten- 
tion of the nervous person herself is this, she 
does not feel quite so well as she used to be, 
and yet she probably complains of no real ache 
or pain, and could not really say what ailed her 
or how she really felt, if asked. Very likely 
she is averse to confessing to anyone that 
there is anything the matter with her. But 
she cannot so easily deceive herself. She is 
more pensive and moody, and less bright and 
gay than before. Little things worry her; she 
is peevish, often angry without sufficient cause, 
and angry with herself for being angry. 
She has altogether less pleasure in life, she 
is more listless and easily tired ; her spirits are 
low or fitful in their brightness. She is easily 
startled, easily frightened, and easily confused, 
and it may be has frequent flushings of the 
face, without apparent or sufficient cause. 

Sleep at night is perturbed after a time, and 
often the girl wakes up of a morning feeling 
only half refreshed. The appetite suffers, or 
is very capricious, and the system generally 
feels out of order and below par. 

These are the usual symptoms of a deranged 
condition of the nervous system, but they are 
not the only ones, neither are they the most 
distressing, for pains in the back and exces- 
sive weariness are often present, and head- 
ache as well—either a dull, throbbing, stupefying 
headache, or simply a feeling of fulness of 
blood on the brain, with heat of the brow or 
crown of the head, and throbbing of the 
temples. 

Toothache and tic-douloureux are occasion- 
ally present, two other ailments for which, 
agonising though they be, people get but little 
sympathy, on the plea that they are not 
deadly. 

Now these symptoms one and all, and a 
hundred more that I have no time to notice, 
point to a state of matters that cannot be too 
soon seen to and altered, And the very first 
thing to think about is how they are caused ; 
for until the cause of nervousness be ascer- 
tained, and, to some extent at all events, 
removed, medicines can do a girl very little 
good. 

The question then to consider is this: is 
the cause a direct one or anindirect one? Is 
the condition of the nerves caused by worry 
of mind, or overwork, or both, or is it owing 
to impurity of the blood, or owing to the 
blood being deficient in nourishing power ? 
People who are ill of nervousness are very apt 
to take a very desponding view of their state. 
They should not do this, for, admitting that 
when, from whatever cause, the nervous system 
is enfeebled the body is less able to present a 
shield ‘and buckler against the innumerable 
darts of disease and death, that are for ever 
flying around us, still, when once a young 
person malves a start upon the road to renewed 
health, hope at once begins to shine upon her 
upward path, and kind nature steps in herself 
to help her, and the cure is often as speedy as 
it was unlooked for. 

If, then, gentle readers, your troubles are 
caused by overwork, and the worry and 


anxiety that overwork entails, you must rest, 
I say nust—no other word will suit—for if you 
do not do so of your own accord, circumstances 
may compel you; serious illness may lay you 
low, and even if you recover therefrom it may 
be weth a constitution irretrievably ruined, 
Change of place and change of work have 
often a marvellous effect in curing the kind 
of nervousness from which young girls suffer, 
Many of my readers I know have to work, and 
hard enough too, to obtain a respectable live. 
lihood, but they should not have to work and 
suffer both. In many cases the work is really 
too hard, the position to be maintained while 
at it too fatiguing, the confinement too great, 
the hours too long, and the want of fresh air 
and cheerful exercise too trying for the 
system. Well, my advice is this, seek g 
change. Do not bother your little heads 
thinking about this during the day; wait till 
you get home to the quiet of your own room, 
or even to bed, when your body will be at 
rest and your nerves still; then ask yourself 
this serious and important question: Is there 
other work in the world that I am fitted for, 
and which may be less trying to my bedy and 
nerves? Argue this question with yourself, 
think it well out both g7o and con, and when 
you do make up your mind—act. Do nct 
forget either that change of air often does 
good, infinite good, even when there is no 
change in the kind of work. 

Some might say that I am trying to invoke 
a spirit of restlessness among my girl readers. 
Indeed I am not. I have been a hard and 
earnest student of, and writer upon everything 
connected with the health of the people, for 
tco many years to be likely to advise what is 
wrong to young or to old. ‘‘ Let well alone” 
is a good old maxim, the value of which I 
fully appreciate, therefore I say to any weakly 
or nervous working girl who may read these 
lines, ‘* When there is.no wed/ to let alone, or 
when well is but bad at the best, then try the 
effects of change. The world is wide enough 
for us all, and human beings are not like trees, 
born to abide for ever in the same spot.” 

Having as far as you can removed the cause, 
the next thing to do is to endeavour to im- 
prove the state of the general health, and 
enrich the blood, so that the nerves being 
better nourished may regain tone. 

Late hours ought to be avoided. Early to 
bed and early to rise is a good motto for the 
nervous ; eight hours sleep is quite enough for 
any young girl. The bed itself should not be 
a soft one, but, on the contrary, moderately 
hard. A glass of cold spring water before 
going to bed will often tend to make the sleep 
more refreshing. Supper should be a moderate 
meal, and partaken of two hours at least be- 
fore going to rest. All hurry at meals should be 
avoided, and so should intemperance in eating, 
or taking anything between meals. Beer and 
stimulants of all kinds should be given up 
entirely by the nervous, and coffee is better 
than tea. ; 

Pleasant exercise should be taken in the 
open air, and cheerful society sought after. 
A course of drill often does the nervous 2 
great deal of good. The cold or tepid bath 
should be used every day. : 

You will naturally ask me if there 1s 1? 
medicine for the cure of nervousness. er 
are several, but you must live as I have to 
you or you will not give the medicine 4 
chance. I do but name the medicines; any 
respectable middle-aged chemist will tell you 
the dose, which must bear relation to ant 
years. Cod-liver oil, then, is a very excel e 
nerve tonic; so is pancreatic emulsion es 
Parrish’s chemical food. With these yc) 
must take either zinc or iron, in pills or = 
drops, and a simple antibilious pill about 0" 
in ten days. ds to 

In conclusion, I have only a few wor 
add—‘ Trust in God, and do the right. 




























































































































































































































































































AN OCCASIONAL PAGE OF AMATEUR CONTRIBUTIONS. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


When sitting at the fire one winter’s night, 

And dreaming in the soft and waning light, 

My thoughts lew back to four short months 
ago, x 

When summer was, instead of ice and snow; 

And, as I dreamt, I fancied that I saw 

Again what I had done those months before. 


The house we stayed in was a red brick one, 
With rows of windows sparkling in the sun ; 
I'he rooms were small, in number but a few, 
But they were clean, and all of brightest hue. 
The garden that we played in was a treat 
To look at; verdant lawns that would be mete 
For angel children, stretched before our 
sight, 
And made us bound and sing with mere 
delight. 
What flowers there were! and many grand 
old trees, 
That swung and tossed their branches in the 
brecze ; 
And in one tree, the noblest of them all, 
There ha a swing, hung from its branches 
tall. 
What varied colours did those trees display, 
From darkest green to brightest of the gay ! 
The fir, the chestnut, and the beauteous 
beech, 
Stretched far around, as far as eye could reach. 
ace pleasure could we have more great than 
Uns? 
To be in such a place was perfect bliss. 
bs fun we had, those bright long summer 
ays, 
When all we did seemed but one glorious 
maze 
Of pleasure. On one splendid day we went 
To see a mountain. Oh! that air, which sent 
The bright red colour tingling to our cheek, 
And made him strong who just before was 
weak ! 
And then what heather on the hillside lay! 
Oh! for the power its colours to pourtray. 
Hush! hear the wind, with mighty rushing 
sound, 
Awake the slumbering echoes far around. 
Hark! now ’tis loud, with fitful cadence 
grand, 
a i tis soft, ruled by the Almighty 
and, 
What lines of beauty see we all around, 
n rocky gorge and undulating ground! 
we sweet the ripple of the streams which 
W 
O’er see, beds, where bright green mosses 
W, 
And lend a softness to the weird scene, 


Such as without it might have never been! 
Such sights as these will always serve to bind 


‘ Our lives with nature firmly in my mind. 


What views we saw, what country sounds we 
heard! 

The bleat of sheep, the lowing of the herd, 

The cluck of hens, who tend their little brood, 

a enating them, provide them with their 
ood. 

One hen I saw, in charge of ducklings five, 

Who in the water clear did splash and dive, 

Leaving their foster-mother in a fright 

Upon the bank to keep them in her sight, 

And tremble for their safety. But at last 

Their gambols ended; out they came, as fast 

As they could swim, and to their mother ran 

To comfort her for sorrow she endured, 

When they were happy, by the stream allured. 

So it seemed to me, whilst on the bank I 
stood, 

And watched the gambols of this funny brood, 

I saw the birds all flying to and fro, 

Now in the air, now skimming down below, 

To dart and catch some poor misguided fly, 

Then soar, and join their comrades in the sky, 

I saw sweet nature, smiling all around, 

In wooded dale, or softly sloping ground, 

In rustling trees, in banks with beech-nuts 
strewn, 

By light of day, or by the harvest moon. 


But what is this? Can I have seen aright ? 
My summer day is quickly changed to night ; 
The sun to firelight, lighting up a room, 
Where chairs instead of trees do dimly loom 
In sight. Then with surprise and pain I seem 
To wake, and find it but ashort bright dream. 


Lucy VioLrer ELLEN OAKLEY (15). 


THE SEASONS. 


As the seasons come in turn— 
Slowly, one by one— 

Let us fancy that a life 
Takes a year to run. 


Spring awakes the early flowers 
Sleeping in the dales, 

Lets the brooklets flow again 
Through the sunny vaies. 


Life’s Springtime is childhood sweet, 
Happy, careless, free, 
Tender-hearted, innocent, 
Always full of glee. 


Summer is a full-blown Spring, 
Crowned with loveliest flowers, 

Glorious days and starry nights 
Fly on golden hours. 


The Summer-time of life is, too, 
The bud of Spring full-blown, 

The height of beauty, pleasure, grace,, 
In the maiden shown. 


Autumn makes the Summer’s joys. 
Rich, yet more subdued, 

Purple grapes and apples red, 
Leaves all crimson-hued. 


So the Autumn-time of life 
Shows the mind matured, 

Beauty worn with graver grace 
Tells of trials endured. 


Last, not least, old Winter comes, 
Snowy, and so cold; 

Yet he brings to rich and poor 
Christmas joys untold. 


So the Wintertime of life, 
Though frosty, kindly seems, 

If memories of seasons past. 
Cheer us with their beams. 


Jeante McKay (17). 


NOTE. 


THERE are few habits so conducive to a well- 
regulated mind as the careful writing down of 
one’s thoughts and sentiments in black and 
white, and our God-given power of influencing 
others for good is extended, if we are able to 
express ourselves clearly and correctly. These: 
amateur compositions are inserted with a view 
to encouraging our girls in the practice of 
committing their thoughts and experiences to 
paper for the benefit of their sisters. Nothing 
thus printed is to be looked upon as perfect in 
composition, and the Editor wishes it to be 
understood that he will print only such verses. 
or papers as shall be written in correct taste, 
interesting in subject to the general reader, and 
shall contain the age of the writer, and be cer-. 
tified as her bona fide work by a parent,, 
minister, or teacher. 


LHE GlRL'’S OWN PAPER, 
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Ind ain 
THE DEAD HEART. 
Music by GORDON SAUNDERS, D. Mus., Oxon, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


USEFUL HINTS. 


PoraTo CHEESE CAKES.—Take one pound 
of mashed potatoes, quarter ofa pound of sul- 
tana raisins, ditto of sugar and butter, and four 
eggs. Mix well together, and bake in patty- 
pans lined with puff paste. 

PickLtEp Eaos.—Boil the eggs for ten 
minutes and remove the shells. When quite 
cold place in a jar. Boil some vinegar with 
ginger-root and spices, as for ordinary pick- 
ling; cover the eggs completely with it, tie 
down the jar with a bladder, and keep till 
they begin to change colour. 

To KESTORE FADED UPHOLSTERY—Beat 
the dust out of the hangings, and brush them 
afterwards; then with a hard brush apply a 
strong lather of Castile soap; wash off the 
lather with clean water, and then wash them 
with alum water. Should the colours be 
much faded, touch up with water-colours 
mixed with gum-water. 

QvugEN CakEs.—Take one pound of sifted 
sugar, one pound of flour, one pound of butter, 
eight eggs, half a pound of currants (washed 
and picked), flavour with nutmeg, mace, and 
cinnamon (as preferred), beat the whites of the 
eggs for twenty minutes, work the butter to a 
cream, add the sugar, and mix all. Then beat 
the yolks for half an hour, and put them to the 
butter. Beat all together, and then add the 
currants, flour, and spices. Sprinkle with sugar 
when placed in the little tin pans for baking. 

To Restore Rusty BrLack Lack.— 
Half cup rain water, one teaspoonful borax, 
one teaspoonful alcohol; squeeze the lace 
through this four times; then rinse in a cup 
of hot water in which a black kid glove has 
been boiled. Pull out the edges of lace till 
almost dry, then press for two days between 
the leaves of a heavy book. 

Purr Pastr.—The butter and flour should 
be weighed in equal proportions, the former 
being cut into thin slices, each slice being 
separately rolled with a little flour into flakes. 
Then gather all together into a heap, sprinkle 
them with cold water; for one pound of paste 
about a gill and a half is required. Make all 
mtoa smooth paste by hand, and then roll 
out till reduced to the thickness of half an 
inch, A pound of paste should be divided 
into four portions, and rolled out, on a floured 
board, till as thin as a wafer, then folded over 
some four or five times ; and then used as re- 
quired, Good lard may be substituted for 
butter, for a meat pie; three qvarters of 
fl pound being sufficient for one pound of 

lour, 

SHORT PAstE.—To ten ounces of flour 
and half a pound of butter add one tablespoon- 
ful of sifted sugar. Mix. Beat up the yolk of 
cne egg in two tablespoonfuls of cold water, 
and roll out the paste once. 








VARIETIES. 


pow 70 Conquer Evir.—Evil is a night- 
; a the instant you begin to strive with it, 
p, pestir yourself, it has already ended.— 
Richter, 
Sen sept SEEN In Two Liguts.—“I 
eat med & man,” says an old writer, “ who 
Tes Ch ear another’s misfortunes perfectly 
a the ia Yes, girls, this is the way 
old ro ge ; - There are too many like the 
oe a who thought every calamity that 
dhe he to herself a trial, but every one 
bot mae to her friends a judgment. 
would b : Timm to Tuink.—The world 
people ie oe better off and happier if 
Shan eae time to think. There would 
Pe aw-sutts and fewer quarrels if men 
and of pe cultivated the habit of reflecting 
axing time to reflect. Think before 


you act, and you will seldom have cause. for 
remorse after acting. 

Wuar it Cosrs To Gratiry PRIDE.— 
Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and a great 
deal more saucy. When you have bought one 
fine thing you must buy ten more, that your 
appearance may be all of a piece; but it is 
easier to suppress the first desire than to 
satisfy all that follow it.—Frankdin. 


DovusL_e ACROSTIC. 


THE initials and finals give the names ‘of 
a celebrated admiral and composer :—A deli- 
cious fruit. Not transparent. A rare animal, 
A bottomless depth. A term used in arith- 
metic. A number. 


A CURIOSITY. 

Mr. Robert Hunter, in his ‘ Encyclopzedic 
Dictionary,” recently published, shows the 
following magical collocation of the letters of 
the word Abracadabra, the name of the 
Syrian deity :— 


ABRACADABR A 
ABRACGCADA ER 
AEBERAC AD A SB 
AERA CA Bw 
ABRAC A D 
ABRAC A 
ABRAC 
ABR A 
ABR 
AB 
A 


It will be observed, says Mr. Hunter, that 
the name Abracadabra can be read not only 
on the uppermost horizontal line, but on any 
of the lines below it, with a continuation, 
slantingly upwards, on the rigkt-hand side of 
the triangle. So can it also on that right- 
hand line, or any one parallel to it, the conti- 
nuation in the latter case being on the upper- 
most line towards the right hand. A paper 
inscribed in such a fashion, and hung around 
the neck, was supposed to be a tacit invoca- 
tion of the Syrian deity mentioned above, 
and was recommended by the sapient Serenus 
Saronicus as an antidote against fever and 
other diseases. Shortly before a.p. 1588 a 
quack doctor, who charged £15 for his pre- 
scription, made a patient suflering from ague 
much worse by inducing him to eat the charm 
instead of wearing it round his neck. 


BuRIED ANIMALS, 
He came late one evening. 
Impossible! O, pardon me, by no means. 
Well I only got terrified out of my wits (2). 
The lamb is one of my pets. 
At last a girl moved. 
He made errors on purpose. 
J must give it up I grieve to say. 


WHEN ONE SHOULD BE A Lion.—One 
may be alamb in private wrongs, andit is to 
be hoped every one of us is; but in bearing 
general affronts to goodness they are asses 
who are not lions. 

A BRAVE REVENGE.—Hath any wronged 
thee? Be bravely revenged; slight it, and 
the work’s begun ; forgive it, and ’tis finished. 
She is below herself that is not above an 
injury.— Quarles. 

Lanour HERE AND Rest HEREAFTER.— 
There should be no rest, my friends, from 
labour on earth. We are born to work, and 
must work while it is day. ‘Have I not,” 
said a great thinker, ‘‘ an eternity to rest in.” 

Wuat TEA ONCE Cost.—‘ The man at 
the Poultry,” writes Mrs. Delany, in 1728, 
‘thas tea of all prices—Bohea from thirteen 
to twenty shillings, and green from twelve to 
thirty.” : 

ANSWERSTO BURIED VEGETABLES (p.270). 
—Potato, asparagus, kale, artichoke, onion, 
pea, endive. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS: 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Towyn.—Give your order to your b okseller. There 
are mahy books published in Welsh at 56, Pater 
noster-row. You might select from the list zivea 
in the catalogue of publications in foreign 
languages. ; ; 

S. T. A. R.—W. Martin’s “History of Quadru- 
peds”’ is an illustrated work, to be had at 56, Pater- 
noster-row, E.C. We think that your writing 
oy t. make a very nice hand if you take pains 
with it. 

Loum.—As your acquaintance with German is defi- 
cient compared with your knowledge of Krench, a 
school in Hanover would serve your purpose 
better than one in France. 2. No uniform rules. 

B. L. F.—An answer to your query about the College 
of Preceptors was given on page 607, vol.i. Write 
for papers. 

Lxonizu Farquyar.—The requirements of both are 
about the same, so far as we know. You write an 
excellent and legible hand for fifteen, quite worthy 
of a much older person. 

Berrie Marsron.—We imagine that Germany is 
within the Postal Union, and you can therefore use 
the money order offices for the transmission of 
money. 

Jeanie Deans.—We should recommend your study- 
ing elementary drawing, model drawing, freehand, 
and perspective, with a view to designing ; also any 
books on the art of weaving, dycing, and colours 
ycu can obtain to study. 

Anxious Bookworm.— Read Hallam’s “ Middle 
Ages,” Robertson’s ‘Charles V.,” and Alisou’s 
“* History of Kurope.” 

A Wutir Moss Rose writes a legible hand, and to 
keep it ladylike she must beware of flourishes. 

SARNIA.—We are much obliged for your kind offer, 
but our list of contributors in ful]. ‘ 

Brrsy Pric.—We see no reason why you should not 
learn perspective from the works writ en upon it. We 
do not publish any manual on the subject, but, as 
you attend a drawing class at the School of Art, 
you have those around you who could recommend 
eS Your writing is of the right size and promises 

well. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Brssiz,—October 15, 1860, was a Monday. 

A. X.G.—The 4th March, 1863, was a Wednesday, 
You can wear real flowers at any time. 

A Jory Morninc.—Clytie was the daughter of 
Oceanus, and was beloved by Apollo, who deserted 
her, on which she pined away, and was changed 
into the Heliotrope (the sunflower), which always 
follows the sun in its course, turning its head as he 
runs his course. 

AMBER QuexuNn. Plait your hair neatly at the back, 
and tie it with aribbon. Fifteen is not too young 
for singing lessons. 

Irenex.—Cross the “‘t’s”” in the ordinary way. it 1s 
never wrong to study the Bible, and the prophecies 
in it, because we are expressly told to do so. 

Una.—The meaning of Lureka is, ‘I have tound it,” 
and of £cce Homo, ** Behold the Man.” 

Mutrs.—No satisfactory explanation of table-turning 
has yet been found, we believe. See ‘‘ Useful 
Hints” for your pudding. 

A Bic Giri.—No one wears long dresses now, but 
yours should reach the ankles. You should 
write copies to improve your writing, and never 
mind if people do think you ‘ugly.’ Do you 
remember the story of the “‘ Ugly Duckling ?”’ 

L. O. M.—There could be no “ breach of etiquette in 
rising to shake hands with a friend.” ‘The 'law of 
kindness ’’ must govern you always. Your writing 
is legible. 

Morterna.—You will obtain German books from 
any foreign library in London. Sec the Directory. 
Your writing is very good. 

Manit.—We fear we cannot advise you as to the dis- 
posal of your things. ‘They should be first valued 
by a good connoisseur, and perhaps the authorities 
ot the South Kensington Muscum might look at 
them, with a view to purchase if valuable. 

Lituian.—A little pou.ade would keep your hair 
smooth. To take out grease spots see pages 64, 
96, and 319, vol. i. 

A. P. S.—Keep the berries in a box of dry salt. The 
Jeaves 1 ay be kept in a book or any dry place, and 
may be arranged in vases with dried grasses if you 
wish. : 

May Quren.—We thank you very much for your 
long interesting letter, and the account of your 
journey. Your writing is beautifully neat, but 
rather fine for reading. Could you not enlarge it ? 
“The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Ze” is the most 
recent b ok on the subject. Everything connected 
with the Reformation in Holland would be very 
interesting to you, as you are going to travel 
there. 

Wire Liry.—The words of ‘The Bridge” are by 
Longfellow. 

Puoro.—You had better make inquiries of some 
photographer. Your writing is neat. 
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Marion G.—We are at a Joss to know what you 
mean. ‘As a follower of Our Lord” you may 
read such a vast amount of books with advantage 
—history, biography, travels, and so forth. If you 
wish for religious books you would find the “ Bible 
Cyclopiedia,’”’ by Eadie, and “‘ Biblical Geography 
and Antiquities,’”’ by the Rev. E. P. Barrows, D.D., 
most interesting and useful, and suitable for Sun- 
days as well as other days. ‘They are published at 
56, Paternoster-row. 

E. M. M.—You could knit ends of wool into strips 
and sew them together into a quilt. We fecl much 
for all your afflictions. 

Jer.—The duties of a companion to a lady have 
already been enumerated in reply to another corre- 
spondent ; see page 592, vol. i. 

Maser Lyncompr.—We shall have a series of articles 
on trades that may be carried on at home; perhaps 
one of these might suit you. Not knowing any of 
your personal and family circumstances, it is im- 
possible to specify any as suitable for you. You 
write a pretty hand. 

Lapy Lonc.—A woman has no right, even by pay- 
ment, to use acrest. She may only use a lozenge; 
that is, the family coat of arms in alozenge, instead 
of on a shield, but then she must pay tax for using 
it. She may adopt any fancy motto or device she 
pleases without tax. Your hand is exceedingly 
pretty. / 

Sweet SEVENTEEN.—See vol.i., pages 192 and §29, for 
recipes for corns. Your writing slepes 
the wrong way. 

NuMIsMATALOGIsT.—It is impossible to 
say the value of a George II. sixpence 
without a full description. Charles IT, 
silver pennies are worth ts. apiece. 

X.—We do not think you would find 
making white shirts a paying business, 
but anyone who can do plain needle- 
work well wilh soon form a connection. 
Inquire for it and make it known; 
you will find ladies only too glad to 
give it to you. We do not know of 
are’ book that would suit you just now, 
but we will bear your suggestion in 
mind. Many thanks for the beautiful 
heath. 

F. E, C.—We like the sentiments ex- 
pressed in your paper, but we regret to 
say that you have passed the age when 
we could insert it in the ‘‘ Girl’s Own 
Page,” and it is not quite up to the 
mark of the other pages of the maga- 
zine. We cannot recommend a depila- 
tory, as they are of little use, we think. 

GLoriANNA.—The French story books 
by MM, Erckmann-Chatrian_ are very 
good. The initials “ M or N”’ have 
been variously explained. It is pro- 
bable, however, that as we derive much 
from the Roman Breviary, they mean 
“Mary and Nicholas,” the patron 
saints of girls and boys. Your writing 
is very bad indeed. 

Gocce.s.—Bind up your wrist; write 
careful copies of a good copper-plate 
hand daily, and look out the word 
“ dispare ’ in your dictionary. 


Lovcituoro’ Parx.—It is absurd to 
expect us to inform you of the 
amount of rent jou would have 


to pay tor ‘‘a small shop,’ and 
how much money would stock it! 
Your account of the whole matter 
is far too vague. Consult some small shopkeeper 
on the spot. 

Kit.—1. Perhaps rubbing with flour would clean your 
white rabbits that made an eccentric excursiun up 
a chimney. 2. See ‘ Dress of the Month.” 


Cuimnorazo.— Whatever the origin of the rhyme may 
be, the name “Taffy” as applied to Welshmen 
has no disparaging meaning, being the familiar 
form of David Davy, which in Welsh becomes 
Tathid ‘Paffy. 

Sytviz.— When the clergyman enters the room stand 
up, and come forward with a smile of greeting, 
and shake hands. It would be your mother’s part 
to szy what was needful. 


Grart Vini.—Scevol.i., page 390, for an article on the 
teeth. We are much obliged for your kind wish to 
have our picture as a frontispiece, and also for your 
ia, that our readers would not mind paying extra 

‘or it. 


Meritt Hatirax.—To clean white Shetland shawls, 
sce page 511, vol. i. 

Frizzy Heap.—We think, if not obliged to go out 
into the world, we should advise your trying to 
be useful at home. You might still proceed with 
your education, which is evidently not too far 
advanced, 

Juxo.—Bandaging, poulticing, rest, and wearing 
well-fitting, well-shaped boots, are recommended 
in your case. Perhaps a surgeon would give you 
some further advice. 

Ivy.—The Italian poet Dante was born at Florence, 
May 27th, 1265. Vhe “ Inferno and Paradiso” is his 
principal {not “ principle’) work. Beatrice Fortinari 
was only cight years old when he first saw her, but his 
spiritual love for her—pure and tender—has glorified 
her name for ever. She married, and died young, 
in 1290. ‘Throughout the work the spirit ot 
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Beatrice is made to represent divine revelation, and 
that of Virgil, human reason. 

G. E. M.—‘ Beltenebros”’ is the Spanish for ‘the 
lovely dark,’? def ;meaning beautiful, and 
tenebroso dark. This name was given to Amadis 
de Gaul, a chivalrous and distinguished knight, 
en account of his remarkable personal beauty. It 
has been adopted. tn a feminine form by Whyte 
Melville, in the name “ Beltembrosa.” Judge of 
the defects of your writing by our articles on 
“ Handwriting.” : 

StTePHANOTIS.—Pronougce Beethoven as if written 
“ Bet-hoven ;”’ Stcibélt, as “* Stibelt,’’ Clementi as 
* Clegmen-ti,”’ (the stress on the ‘“‘n”) Mozart 
as written, Dussek as ‘‘ Doo-sek.”’ Your writing 
shows a good foundation for a running hand. 

L’Eroite.—Read ‘Health and Beauty for the 
Hair,” pages 259, 400, and 416, vol.i. Your hand 
is free and well formed, but rather too large. 

PrrsePpHonr.—We strongly advise your not going to 
France for an engagement as governess, unless 
under the patronage and direction of Miss Leigh. 
But she appears to hold out no prospect of success 
to any new applicant, as her hands are so full (in 
Paris). Your hand is scarcely yet formed, 
and your composition is not correct. Is there 
no other occupation than that of a governess for 
which yeu are better suited? We thank you for 
your kind letter. 


Y/PRE GED 
we ERS : 
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SCENE IN EDITOR’S OFFICE ON CHRISTMAS EVs, 1880. 


OFFICE BOY BRINGING IN ANOTHER BASKET OF CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


M. S.—Your quotation is by Kingsley. The book in 
‘question is by Arthur Helps. : 

AnremMone.—Try glycerine for your sister’s head. If 
too strong, mix with water; it will probably do 
good. Your writing is very neat. 

Druvce.—The holidays of a nursery governess are 
sag ya matter of arrangement. There is no fixed 

, rule. . 

Fanyy Fern.—A lemon and a little salt will some- 
times make ivory look cleaner and whiter. Your 
writing is scratchy, and lacks firmness. 

Eve.—Perhaps a little saffron in the water might aid 
you in giving the right colour to the lace. Tue new 

. jackets are of the coat shape, but those of last year 
are not unfashionable. 

Criover.—Read ‘‘ How to Look My Best,” page 180, 

_ vol. i. Your writing promises well for the future, and 
your composition is good. 

Kitry.—‘ They also serve who only stand and wai 
is by Milton, ‘On His Blindness.” Your writing 

_ needs much improvement. ° 

CrLoruit.pr.—During the rivalry between England 
and Holland, the word Dutch became the synonym 
for everything that was false and hateful. Thus 
“Dutch courage’? is no courage;  ‘“ Dutch 
auctions” are swindles; and “I’m a Dutchman 
if I do”’ is the strongest term of refusal. 

Unpbine.—American Bay Rum in America has a high 

, reputation as a hair wash. We do not know whether 
it be the same thing here. Your writing is legible, 


” 


rot eens 

Crocus.—Brush well, and keep smooth with a little 
glycerine and water. 

Lucinpa.—Use salts of lemon to take the stains out 
ot your handkerchiefs. Your handwriting is very 
good for your age. 

A Reapinc Susscriser.—To remove ironmould 
see pages 511 and 127, vol. i. 


Vioter VaucHAn.—Wear lace frills, wash the hair 
every fortnight. Weare so glad you are trying to 
improve your writing. ; 

Ricotetro.—1. Certainly, if a clergyman and his 
wife should call upon you, their visit should be 
returned if your positions in life are equal. 2, If 
the word “time” begin a sentence give it a capital , 
letter. We thank you for your kind letter, but your 
hand is wanting in roundness and the “s” is on}; 
half formed. 7 

GicLAMes.—1. We agree in t'inking that the 
German task set you is a difficult one, but we do. 
not see of what benekt our opinion can be to you 

- under the circumstances. We cansot exempt you | 
from the obligations of your scheol, 2. There is. 
no harm in your driving in a cab with another lady, 

Wrcuw Hazer.—-Tannin lozenges may be of use ig. 
you, and the gargling you suggest, like..ise, with, 
alum and water, 

Briccs.—Add some new red plush to your hat, and, 
take away the mauve entirely. Your writing js , 
legible, but not at all graceful. Wecould not give « 
advice without knowing the facts. 

Jupy.—Certainly you should study your subject 
before writing uponit; but no copying is allowed, 
in preparing a prize essay. Certain masters , 
permit the use of the thumb on a black note; but 
until quite lately the practice was universally 
condemned; and even now is of most exceptional 
adoption. 

CuHATTERBOX.—1. You form your letters. 
fairly well, but the several words are : 
too widely separated. 2. ‘I'here is. 
scarcely any ditterence now made - 
between a hat and a bonnet. 

A Goop Trmvcar forms ber letters well. 
with the exception of the * k.’”” 

M. KE. H. can easily procure the frst 
volume of Tux Girw’s Own Paver 
from any bookseller, or direct from. 
56, Paternoster-row. 1. Jewellers’ 
diamond cement wou.d serve to mend 
white coral. 2. St Christopher was . 
a martyr of the third century. 

A Wetsu Lassit.—We do not know : 
where you reside, nor what schvol may 
be within your reach, nor your means. 
But your writing and style of express- - 
ing yourself especially at the age of 
sixteen is such that we do not think you « 
would be at all likely to qualify your- 
self efficiently under any circum- 
stances for a teacher of others. 2. We - 
do not know whether we shall have a 
marking competition. 

A Guernsey Girt —The tops cf nearly 
all your letters are too straight, they 
should be rounded. The ‘m's” and. 
“n’s’’? remind one of Stonehenge! 

A Jersey Girt may take a hint trom our 
observations on ** A Guernsey Girl's” 
writing. Kut she has made a good 
beginning on which to form a running 
hand. 

Foor and Hump J. S.—1. The name 
Sophia is of Greek origin, and means 
wisdom. In that language it is spelt 
“Sofia.” 2. ‘Lhe z2th ot September, 
1859, was a Monday. 

EizaBberH.—It is not now usual for a 
bride to supply the household linca. 
Your hand is good. 

GRACE SYLVIA.—" Infelice ” means ur- 

- “bappy; it is Italian, and pronounced 

© Tn-fe-leeche. See Rule VI. Inquire at a 

’ bookseller’s. ; 

Travian Maip.—Your grateful letter is acknowledged 
with our best thanks. A stranger in our land must 
always have an especi..] claim on our consideration. 
You make but few mistakes in English. 

B. Pore.—If you refer.again to the passages you have 
quoted, you will see that no name has been sup- 
plied for Daviu’s mother, ‘Lhere was no ao 
print,’’ we meant what we said; but thank you tor 
your kind letter. aes 

Manor: writes a good free hand, and avery gracious!) 
expressed letter. tine 

Nina.—We regret that we are unable to aid you 4 

_ selling your tiles and cards. Perhaps you cou 
procure orders in some shop. ‘caatan ‘ 

Lorriz.—There is a Governesses’ Institunion : 
Harley-street, to which a subscription may bepie 
insuring a temporary home when out ofa seis H 
and assistance or a home in o.d age. You wi 
petty hand. 

Sersy.—xz. Your question relates to an ar onl 
epitaph. 2. The superstition of which er Je 
had its origin in the last beast of the hie age 
observed by our Loid, when thirteen sat dow 
partake of it together. 

KAlInKA.—Sce “The wat 
Staircase,” page 571, vol. 1. 

Astuuring te See Wore r8qs00 than ehyate. a ve 
verses; which is, at least, “saying somet pe you 
them. At the same time we sympathise wed wee 
in your ‘ipsa lie feelings most sincerely, 20! 

you well. 

AcTerics Nipper asks:—‘‘ Can you tell me ee 

of any puem where the conceit of men ag pil at 

named?” No, we cannot;' but we know na teat 3 

in which is portrayed the conceit of girls—a 

is the far-famed Girt’s Own Parser. 
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Own Entrance Hall and 
You write prettily- 
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THE 


DEAR gracious Lord, if that thy pain 
Doth make me well, if I have strayed 
Past mercy, let my hands be laid 
One in the other; not in vain 
Would I be dressed, Lord, inthe beauteous clay 


Which thou didst put away. 
But if thou yet canst find in me 


A vine, though trailing on the ground, 
That might be straightened up, and bound 
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INVALID. 


To any good, so let it be; 
And haply, at the last, some tendril-ring 


Unto thy hand shall cling. 


I have been too much used, I know, 
To tell my needs in fretful words. 
The clamouring of the silly birds, 
Impatient for their wings to grow, 
Has thy forgiveness; O, my blessed Lord, 
The like to me accord. , 
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Of grace, as much as will complete 
Thy will in me, I pray thee for; 
Even as a rose shut in a drawer, 
That maketh all about it sweet, 
I would be, rather than the cedar fine; 
Help me, thou Power divine. 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


Fill thou my heart with love as full 
As any lily with the rain; 
Unteach me ever to complain, 


And make my scarlet sins as wool ; 


Yea, wash me, even with sorrows, clean and fair, 


As light’nings do the air. 





CLASPED BANDS. 





ALICE CARY, 


A SCOTTISH STORY OF THE PAST GENERATION, 


CHAPTER If. 


I pray you hear my song of a nest, 
For it is not long: 

You shall never light, ina summer quest 
The bushes among— 

Shall never light on a prouder litter, 
A fairer nestful, nor ever know 

A softer sound than their tender twitter, 
That wind-like did come and go. 


I had a nestful once of my own— 
Ah, happy, happy 1! 
Right dearly I loved them; but when 
they were grown 
They spread out their wings to fly. 
Oh, one after one they flew away, 
Far up to the heavenly blue— ~ 
To the better country, the upper day, 
And I wish I was going too. 


JEAN INGELOW. 


THE summers of my early days were all 
sunshine, and flowers, and joy; my 
winters were full of comfort and glad- 
ness. 

We lived in a large, old-fashioned 
house that had been added to at all 
possible points, until it looked quaint 
and picturesque without; within, it had 
all sorts of odd passages in unexpected 
places, and little incidental staircases 
that led to rooms one had no idea 
existed ; and when you explored them 
you never could find the corresponding 
rooms in the under story. How pleasant 
all these nooks and corners were ! 

It had the most delightful arrange- 
ments for children. There was a whole 
suite of chambers in the roof devoted to 
the nursery. Descending from thence 
by a private staircase we got into what 
was called the play-room. It was very 
large and beautifully painted, designed 
by some former occupant as a music- 
room. The high, arched roof had a 
gorgeous cornice, where cupids were 
for ever trailing wreaths behind them, 
and infant bacchante holding bunches 
of grapes in chubby fingers. The win- 
dows overlooked the flower garden, and 
in the distance we could see a lovely 
mountain stream dashing over boulders 
and leaping in tiny waterfalls. 

Here we played and romped to our 
heart’s desire, without any vexations 
from the admonitory ‘‘ Hush !”’ for the 
room under was seldom used, and the 
thick old gable wall separated us from 
the original dwelling-house. 

I wonder if there ever could be a 
happier spot than the old music: room, 
or a more joy-giving possession than a 
happy childhood? The laughter and 


sunshine of these early years has echoed 
all through my life. 

My mother’s whole life breathed 
Solomon’s ideal, ‘“‘In her tongue was 
the law of kindness’’; but, alas! she 
became a confirmed invalid, and the 
real presiding spirit of the house was 
our nurse—on state occasions Mrs. 
Grace Mitchell, but for every-day life 
the homely name ‘‘Girzie’’ was pre- 
ferred by her. 

Dear old nurse! how much of the 
happiness of my life I owe to her strong, 
shrewd mind! She would have stared 
aghast at the nuw-a-day nursemaid, 
with her wing of a butterfly cap, her 
flimsy gown, her month-by-month en- 
gagement, or, at the longest, looming 
always in the distance, the six months’ 
term, a haunting dread to her unfortu- 
nate mistress, for has she not then 
humbly to ask ‘“‘if nurse is going to 
stay?” 

Girzie’s idea was if you took in hand 
the nursing of children you bound your- 
self to bring them up. The responsibility 
of a nursery was not to be lightly as- 
sumed, and never, except under most 
urgent circumstances, to be relinquished. 
Indeed, she looked upon a household as 
a partnership in which the nurse had no 
mean share. Hers we were, and never 
were children committed to kinder or 
more faithful hands. 

Duty was her watchword, and in her 
mind it covered all care, both for the 
body and the soul. The enlightened 
hygienist of the present would acknow- 
ledge the wisdom of her rules. Whata 
blessing to little ones, that would extend 
all through life, if everyone who has the 
care of a nursery received training for it. 
We cry out for training in all depart- 
ments—schools, hospitals, convalescent 
homes—but we do not think of training 
nursemaids for the helpless little ones, 
who cannot protest or tell their griefs. 

A mother gets by instinct that watch- 
ful, guardian spirit,—a mother’s love; 
but that does not give knowledge suffi- 
cient for the sudden emergencies of a 
nursery. A trained nurse would be as 
valuable in a household as in a hospital. 
Surely here‘women of high principle could 
find congenial work. 

How many faults are begun in child- 
hood! How much of the sickness of 
mature life would be avoided if the 
nurses of our infants were trained, in- 
telligent women. 

My first conscious act of imagination 
was over a seal graven with the well- 
known device, two hands clasping. It 


was about half an inch square, red cor- 
nelian, mounted heavily in very red gold. 
This quaint old seal was brought out 
only at times when the feelings of our 
nurse were peculiarly tender, especially 
when her heart went up in gratitude be- 
cause the shadow of death had passed 
away from some little one, and all 
anxiety was stayed. 

‘‘Something to play with! ’’ would be 
answered by Girzie producing a curious 
round box of foreign workmanship, tl.e 
lid ornamented with fine quills, dyed in 
bright colours, and inserted in a zigzag 
pattern. From this box she took the 
old seal, and, as a very particular 
favour, would put it into the tiny white 
fingers of the little invalid, with many 
injunctions ‘‘not to lose it,’’ and “not 
to sit up and catch cold.”’ 

Once, while slowly drifting back to 
health, I was privileged to get the red 
seal. How cool it felt! and how de- 
lightful, on a piece of wax moistened 
with spirits of wine, to make impressions 
of clasped hands! 

Impression after impression I made ; 
and then what amusement to fill up the 
personality of each hand! Now it was 
Wellington and Blucher, and a warlike 
dialogue would follow; then it was 
Robinson Crusoe and his Man Friday, 
and all the talk was of cannibals and 
canoes; often it was our worthy minister 
and my father. Old Girzie sat by me 
at her knitting, listening to my solilo- 
quies, and ever and anon looking at me 
over her spectacles. 

My stock of characters got exhausted, 
and I turned to Girzie with the ques- 
tion— 

“‘Oh, Girzie, tell me whose were the 
veal, real hands?”’ 

“That one is mine; the other one 
has changed several times. First it 
was my father’s, then Willie’s, then 
John Huxton’s. Itis his still.” _ 

‘When will you see him, Girzie ? 

“When the Lord wills.”’ 

“ Tell me about Willie.” 

I thought his would be the best story. 

Then Girzie told me about the dear 
young brother, and what he did when he 
was a little boy; how he made long 
strings of beautiful little eggs 4" 
twined them over her dressing-3!ass, 
and sat on winter evenings shaping 
boats—stories so charming that I at 
once determined to know Willie. 

But the joy faded from the tale as 
was told he was Jaid to rest under far-on 
trees, and foreign flowers were blooming 
over his grave. 


I 


The tears rolled softly over my face. 

“ Girzie, that makes me cry; do you 
not cry for him ?”’ 

‘No, bairn, no; my tears are all used 

”? 

“But, Girzie, you cried when little 
Charlie died ?”’ 

“‘ Those were your mamma’s tears, not 
mine.”’ 

From that day Girzie had a new in- 
terest for me, and I loved her with a far 
fonder affection than before. 

Years after the old nurse told me her 
story, and I shall give it in her own 
words. 

(Zo be continued.) 





HOW TO RECITE A POEM. 


By the Rey. Canon Frenne, B:D., Chaplain-in- 
Ordinary to the Queen. 


Our girls are frequently taught how to sing a 
song. We cannot all sing, but we can all 
recite, if not faultlessly, yet pleasingly; for 
God has given to most of us Voice and Mind, 
and by the application of these we are enabled 
curselves to have mental enjoyment, and also 
to impart that enjoyment to others, which in 
most cases doubles our own. The voice is 
the legitimate source of a speaker’s fascina- 
tion. A musical voice can carry its per- 
suasive eloquence to the heart, and there is 
no greater spell than the silver tones of the 
human voice, pouring into our delighted ear 
the notes of our own language. Yet few 
voices unaided by labour will ever arrest the 
attention of listeners. If it is necessary for 
the voice to undergo daily practice in order to 
sing a song, do not let our young friends sup- 
pose that no practice is needed to recite a 
poem. Daily practice alone developes the 
memory, strengthens the voice, making it 
liquid and pliable, and gives command of the 
breath, which is quite as indispensable to a 
speaker as to a singer. You will not, there- 
fore, learn to recite a poem in a day or a week. 
Like every creation of art, it is the fruit of 
persevering labor. 

I. Choice of Subject-—The first thing to 
be thought of fora recitation is the choice of 
a subject, and this should be made with dis- 
criminating cave. Your range of choice from 
grave to gay is almost limitless, so rich is the 
field of literature opened up to us all now. 
There can be no objection to innocent humor 
which elicits a hearty laugh, for ‘To every- 
thing there is a season—a time to weep and a 
time to laugh.” (Ecclesiastes iii. 4.) But 
temember that your object is to elevate 
rather than to amuse. Anyone can amuse ; 
few can instruct. Seek always to lead your 
hearers up to the thoughts of the good and 
great. Do not stoop to that which is merely 
frivolous, nor insult them with that which is 
childish. Choose your subject thoughtfully 
and well. 

I. Memory,.—Next to the choice of a 
subject comes memory. This is a thing of 
primary importance, Memory is the faculty 
which God has given to most of us in full share, 
by which we are capable of learning : retaining 
What we learn: and reproducing what we 
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retain. 
power. 


Memory is therefore 2 wondrous 


“ Tulled in the countless chambers of the. 
brain, 
Our thoughts are linked by many an hidden 
chain : 
Awake but one, and lo! a myriad rise! 
Each stamps its image as the other dies.” 


Sometimes our girls are discouraged by 
feeling or imagining they have a bad memory. 
But for our comfort memory operates in 
obedience to established and permanent law, 
and if it be only properly trained and 
strengthened by constant exercise in youth 


‘it becomes a retentive and reproductive 


power, by which we pass from thought to 
thought, word to word, and sentence to sen- 
tence, like the connecting links of a chain, 
with rapidity, precision, and certainty. The 
many instances of remarkable memory that 
have been recorded are an instructive com- 
mentary upon the power of this faculty. The 
chess-player, for example, who, without seeing 
the board, can play several games with dif- 
ferent opponents at the same time, keeping 
in his mind’s eye the exact position of every 
piece in each game, exhibits a grasp of 
memory perfectly astonishing. Yet this dif- 
ficult art is the result, not only of a retentive 
memory, but of great practice. Themistocles, 
we are told, could call by name the twenty 
thousand citizens of Athens; Cyrus, it is 
said, knew the name of every soldier in his 
army; Seneca could repeat two thousand 
names in the order in which they were 
spoken; Dr. Kidston affirms that if the Bible 
were lost Professor Lawson could restore the 
whole of it from memory. It is said of Pascal 
that “he forgot nothing of what he had read, 
heard, or seen.” Such remarkable memorics 
excite our surprise; yet it is well for our 
young friends to remember that they are not 
miraculous, but show in an extraordinary 
manner what may be done by the use and 
exercise of the established laws that preside 
over memory. If this be true, our young 
readers possess a large, unexpended reserve 
of memory, which they have not yet called 
into action. 

Having then selected a subject which com- 
bines strength of thought with smoothness of 
style, let the student /earn it by heart per- 
fectly. Without this you will never do any 
justice to your subject or to yourself. You 
must know your subject so perfectly that you 
may have nothing to think of but its delivery, 
and may feel free to attend to other points, 
such as expression, emphasis, and tone. Half 
the mistakes people make and half the ner- 
vousness they feel arises from not ¢horoughly 
knowing their subject. 

Ill. Dedivery.—From this we pass on to 
the last point, Delivery. Thucydides, when 
asked the three requisites of oratory, is said 
to have replied, “ The first is delivery, the 
second delivery, and the third delivery.” Our 
young friends cannot pay too much attention 
to this point. 

Let the body and head be kept erect and 
free, but not constrained. I purposely abstain 
from entering on the subject of gesture, not 
because it is of no importance, but because it 
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would occupy too much space. Deliver your 
recitation without swaying the body to and 
fro; stand still, and move only the head when 
you have occasion to introduce a second or 
third character. Use your hands sparingly 
but gracefully, to illustrate your subject as you 
go along. 

Open the teeth in speaking, and take espe- 
cial care to pronounce cach word distinctly, 
so that your words shall fall like new coins 
from the mint, each with its own clear ring ; 
every fizai consonant uttered, and each word 
receiving its true but natural emphasis. 

Emphasis is of such vital importance that 
almost everything in reading or reciting may be 
said to hinge on it. On this point, I always 
tell students they must ‘think for them- 
selves.” First make sure of the meaning of 
your author, then convey that meaning to 
your hearers. You must yourself understand 
and feel before you can throw intelligence and 
deep feeling into every word you utter; and 
you will recite well just in proportion as you 
feet what yourecite. Emphasis, true and just, 
may be called the ‘faithful rendering ’”* of 
language. To attempt to convey the mean- 
ing of emphasis, I will take an example from 
the best book of illustration in the world, the 
Bible. ‘ And there came a traveller unto the 
rich man and he spared to take of his own 
flock, and of his own herd, to dress for the 
wayfaring man that was come unto him; 
but took the poor man’s lamb, and dressed it 
for the man that was come unto him.” 
(2 Sam. xii. 4.) A careful student will at once 
mark the obviously emphatic words, viz., 
“ traveller; “rich,” “ spared,” own” 
(twice), “poor,” and “lamb”; but unless 
she is very careful she may overlook * iz,” 
which is the most important word in the whole 
verse. In the matter of emphasis, expression, 
and intonation, oral teaching is needful when. 
it can be had, and the opportunity of following, 
though not with servile imitation, the best 
models you can hear. 

If on these three points—() Choice of Sub- 
ject, (6) Memory, (c) Delivery—I have said 
enough to induce our readers to take up the 
delightful art of 1ecitation, my object in writing 
this paper will be answered. Juman accom- 
plishments must not be over-yalued or mis- 
placed. Yet we urge girls to cultivate every 
talent, and stir up every gift that is in 
them, that you may use them for God and for 
good. 

I should be grieved if I have said a word to. 
set any young student on the wrong course, or 
helped to make any whe reads this paper 
stilted or unnatural. Avoid all “tricks of 
speech’’; avoid “‘ mannerism.” Get some one 
at home to be your audience, and to act both 
as critic and friend, pointing out to you what- 
ever in your recitation seems to be either 
strange or unnatural; and have the good sense 
to take the hints given you, and try to correct 
your faults. Be natural; be yourself. Cultivate 
your own powers, gathering help from every 
good source within your reach. But never try 
to be other than yourself. ‘‘ The highest art 
is to conceal art.” Speak so naturally that 
your words may go from the heart to the 
heart. 

Archbishop Tillotson, who has left im- 
perishable memorials of his excellence as a 
preacher, as well as traditional reports of his 
voice and delivery as a speaker, regarded it 
as the highest compliment ever paid him 
when, on descending from the pulpit, he 
overheard a countryman, who had come to 
London to hear him, ask his friend, with 
evident surprise, ‘Is that your great Arch- 


bishop? Why, he talks just like one of our 
selves!” 
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POINT LACE WORK. 


Jou roay HERE appears to be no limit 
Bo to the display of taste and 
i ingenuity in the art of 
needlework, and as a grace- 
ful occupation for young 
girls and women, either as a 
source of mere amusement or 
profitable employment, point- 
lace work must be hailed with 
pleasure. 

The antiquity of fancy needlework has been 
often quoted and proved, and when we re- 
member the difficulties under which our ances- 
tors laboured, we cannot but wonder and 
admire the skill and perseverance we discover 
in the works of art now so often to be seen in 
our exhibitions. If we remember that before 
1545 needles were obliged to be procured from 
abroad, and that the first manufactory in 
England was established in 1566, we shall not 
be surprised to hear that the loss of one of 
these useful little articles—then in a very dif- 
ferent form to our present fine and varied 
needles—was looked upon as a real misfortune. 

How little do our careless needlewomen, 
young and old, who so constantly cry, ‘Oh, 
there! I have lost my needle,” and as heedlessly 
turn to their housewives, so as not to 
lose time, as they say, in searching for the 
missing piece of steel, and so encourage a 
species of waste and extravagance—how little, 
t say, do they consider the advantages they 
derive from the wonderful progress of needle- 
work arising from the manufacture of the 
needle, threads, silks of all kinds, as well as 
the material on which their embroidery may 
be displayed, nor the great assistance our 
artists are giving in their beautiful and clear 
designs! If the use of the needle has lost much 
of its ‘cunning,’ since it was the fashion for 
Yadies to sit with their maidens for hours at 
their embroidery frames, the advance in the 
designs and truthful delineation of flower and 
figure has wonderfully progressed, and in this 
particular alone much aid has been given to the 
careful worker. 

The present fashion for point lace in all its 
varieties offers a splendid opportunity for the 
display of taste and beauty, either in its finer 
forms for ornaments on dress, or in the coarser 
qualities, as decorations in almost endless 
ways. 

The work is so pleasant when once mastered 
that we are sure our young friends will thank 
us if we can give them some simple rules con- 
cerning it. 

In the first place we would advise the pro- 
turing a piece of dark blue or green fem 
otton (not glazed), to form a sampler for the 
patterns of the different stitches. It should 
‘be about a quarter of a yard square, or a 
natrower and longer piece, hemmed all round. 
This is to be covered with a Honiton braid, 
with open edge, in squares of about an inch 
and a-half or two inches; care must be taken 
to fix the braid firmly, to keep it from stretch- 
ing. The better plan is to darn the cotton up 
and down the centre of the braid in vandykes. 
The s ze of the lace, needles, and Mecklenburg 
thread will depend on the quality ot the work 
in hand. 

For working patterns a medium-size thread 
should be used, as the stitches can be more 
easily shown and copied when not very fine. 

The designs which we give have been care- 
fully drawn from actual work; we therefore hope 
that they will be found very useful as a begin- 
ning to the learner; and empty spaces on the 
‘‘sampler”’ can be filled in, as from time to 
time other patterns are given. The ground- 
work or first and most simple stitch in ‘point 
lace” is the point de Bruxelles, and is formed 
by a succession of stitches passing the needle 
through one of the pzcots, or open edge, with 
tke thread held down as for a button-hole 
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stitch, and leaving a small loop between each 
stitch. 

Of course, the beauty of the work greatly 
depends upon the evenness with which the 
stitches are made. 








No. 1 will show the method of working this 
stitch. The work is commenced from left to 
right, and then backward and forward. 





No. 2 is used for veins in leaves, or narrow 
openings. The thread is simply carried along 
in herring-bone stitch, if the space is small. 





No. 3 is a larger description of leaf or space, 
and is first worked down one side in simple 
point de Bruxelles, and after turning the 
corner the thread is taken to the opposite 
side, and worked round three or four times, 
forming a cable or firm bar. 
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No. 4 is called the knotted stitch. The 
illustration clearly indicates the manner of 
working it. The thread, when turned round 
the needle, is held close by the thumb on the 
left hand before drawing the needle through. 











No. 5 is the point barré stitch. It is 
worked from the left to the right side in point 
de Bruxelles, and then the thread carried back 
beneath the first row, and worked in with 
every stitch on the next row. 
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No. 6. Commence the same as No. 5, 
forming the knot or cross-stitch. The need 
is passed through the loop and under the ba” 
as shown in illustration. 





No. 7, point filet. Put the needle through 
a picot, and pass the thread once round the 
needle before drawing it through; return in 
same manner. 
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No. 8. Pont dentelle is worked the same 
as point de Bruxelles, excepting that a second 
stitch is placedin each loop. 





No. 9. 


This pattern is made with, loose 
loops of different sizes, and twisting the thread 


twice round the needle. The second row Is 
worked with one point de Bruxelles between 
the narrow space, and several button-hole 
stitches over the longer space. The first row 
is worked from right to left. 

No. 10. Alternatecones. Take the thread 
across in vandykes at equal distances; then 
tommence at one point to pass the needle 





SLORIES IN 


AMLINIA TURE. 


On perceiving it at the close of 





the ceremony the bride fainted 
away, and the evil omen made 
such an impression on her mind 
that on recovering she declared she 
should die within the year, and her 
presentiment was too truly fulfilled. 


Tue Lost Rina. 


Of all extraordinary stories regard- 
ing the loss and recovery of rings 
—and there are some extraor- 
dinary ones, and well authenti- 
cated too—the following is the 
strangest we have ever met with: — 











over one and under the other thread of the van- 
dyke a suilicient number of times to reach mid- 
way, keeping the lines very close together; then 
carry the thread round the upper part of the 
foundation, and fasten it to the braid, work- 
ing downwards for the upper cone. 
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No. 11 is the “wheel” pattern, a very 
useful, stitch for filling in round spaces. Make 
aline across in a straight direction and work 
back to centre by twisting the thread several 
times round the bar, then form the other seven 
bars in the same manner: finish them with a 
stitch in the centre. The close spider web in 
the middle is made by passing the needle over 
and under each bar until the width required 
is worked. 

This lace is specially suitable for the large 
collars and cuffs worn with velveteen costumes 
at the present time; broad and narrow laces 
for trimmings, for coverings for mantle shelf 
hangings, and bands over some bright 
coloured lining for the edges of fancy table- 
covers are among the many uses to which this 
elegant work can be applied. 

We hope to give patterns for the different 
styles in some future number of “Our Work 
Basket.” 

















STORIES IN MINIATURE. 





AT A WeppInc 1x HicuH Lire. 


HE young Colin, Earl of 
Balcarres, had won for his 
bride a charming Dutch 
lady, Mauritia de Nassau. 
The wedding day arrived, 
a noble party were as- 
sembled at the church, 
and the bride was waiting 
for the bridegroom; but, 

x to the dismay of the com- 

pany, no bridegroom appeared. 

Pe who was a volatile youth, had quite 

woe the day of his marriage, and was 

ol overed at home in his dressing-gown and 
PP2zs, quietly eating his breakfast. 

" hi ar the tale is comical enough, but many 
he “4 been shed at Its conclusion. Colin 
1 ah 0 the church, but in his haste left the 
Mg mn _ his writing-case. A friend in the 

eh, andy se him one, the ceremony went 

in without looking at it he placed the 
§ on the finger of his fair young bride. It 


Was a mourni . f 
ming ring 3 
CToss-bones, ene with a death’s head and 








A servant boy was once sent 
into a country town with a valuable ring. 
He took it out of its box to admire it, and in 
passing over a plank bridge let it fall ona 
muddy bank. Not being able to find it, he 
ran away, took to sea, finally settled in a 
colony, made a large fortune, came back 
after many years, and bought the estate on 
which he had been servant. 

One day, while walking over his land with 
a friend, he came to the plank bridge, and 
there told his friend the story. 

‘““ Why, friend,” said he, pushing his stick 
into the mud, ‘this is the very spot on which 
the ring dropped.” 

When the stick came back the ring was on 
the end of it. 


AN AFFAIR OF THE HEART. 


When Theodore Hook was once travelling 
by coach there were but two inside passengers 
—a very pretty but very delicate-looking young 
lady, attended by a homely-looking maid. 

The coach stopped for twenty minutes to 
allow of dinner. Hook returned first to his 
place; the maid next. During the absence 
of her young mistress Hook said to her ina 
tone of great sympathy— 

“Your young lady seems very unwell ?” 

“Yes, sir, she suffers sadly.” 

“Consumption, I should fear ?” 

‘«'No, sir, I am sorry to say it is the heart.” 

“Dear me! Aneurism ?” 

**Oh, no, sir! it is only a lieutenant in the 
navy.” 

It was an illness from which she would 
probably recover. 


THE KING oF THE CATs, 


Sir Walter Scott used to tell a story 
about a guidman who was returning to his 
cottage one night, when, in a lonely, out-of- 
the-way place, he met with a funeral proces- 
sion of cats, all in mourning, bearing one of 
their race to the grave, in a coffin covered with 
a black velvet pall. 

The worthy man, astonished and_ half 
frightened at so strange a pageant, hastened 
home, and told his wife and children what he 
had seen, when a great black cat that sat beside 
the fire raised himself up, exclaiming, “ Then 
am 7 king of the cats!” and vanished up the 
chimney. 

The funeral secn by the guidman was that 
of one of the cat dynasty. 

‘On that account,” Sir Walter would add, 
“T am inclined to treat my cat with great 
respect, from the idea that he may be a prince 
incog., and may some day or other fall heir to 
the throne.” 


THE VALIANT IXNIGHT AND THE SLETP- 
WALKING Lapy. 


In the olden time a knight who loved a lady at 
Greystoke, on the Lake of Ulleswater, went forth 
to win renown. He succeeded in making him- 
self famous, but he was so long of returning, 
and the lady heard so much of his deeds in 
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behalf of distressed damsels, that doubts at 
length stole into her heart as to whether he 
still loved her. 

These doubts disturbed her mind and she 
began to walk in her sleep, directing her 
steps towards a waterfall where she and 
the knight used to meet. Under a holly- 
tree beside the fall they had plighted their 
vows. This was the limit of her dreaming 
walks. 

The knight at last returned to claim her. 
Arriving in the night, he went to the ravine 
to rest under the holly, until morning should 
permit him to knock at the gate of the tower ; 
but he saw a gliding white figure among the 
trees, and this figure reached the holly before 
him, and plucked twigs fiom the tree and 
threw them into the stream. Was it the 
ghost of his lady-love or was it herself ? 

She stood in a dangerous place. He put 
out his hand to save her, as he thought, frum 
falling. The touch awakened her. In her 
terror and confusion she slipped from his 
grasp into the torrent, and was carried down 
the ravine. He followed and rescued her, but 
she died upon the bank, not, however, without 
having fully understood that her lover was 
true, and had come to claim her. 

The knight devoted the rest of his days to 
mourning his lost love; he built a cell upon 
the spot, and became a recluse for her sake. 


BETWIXT THE CUP AND THE Lip. 


There is a well-known proverb, “There's 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip.” ‘This 
proverb comes to us from the Greek, and has 
a very striking story connected with it. 

A. man had a number of slaves, who were 
occupied in planting and otherwise laying out 
a vineyard for him, and he treated them witi 
extreme cruelty. At last one of them, the 
niost ill-used, prophesied that for his severity 
lie should never drink of its wine. 

When the first vintage was completed, the 
master bade this slave filla goblet for him, and 
taunted him with the rion-fulfilment of his 
prophecy. 

The other replied with the words which have 
since become proverbial. As he spoke, tidings 
were hastily brought of a huge wild boar that 
was wasting the vineyard. Putting down the 
cup, the master went ot to mect the wild 
boar, and was slain in the encounter. ‘hus 
the proverb arose. 


THE SECRET OF PE&FACTION. 


All our girls are striving after perfection, 
each in her separate calling, so here is a short 
story for every one to lay to heart. 

A friend once called on Michael Angelo, 
one of the greatest geniuses Italy has ever 
produced, and found him finishing a statue. 
Some time afterwards he called again; the 
sculptor was still at work. His friend, looking 
at the figure, exclaimed—- 

“You have been very idle since I saw you 
last.” 

‘By no means,” replied Michael Angelo. 
“JT have retouched this part and polished that; 
Ihave softened this feature and brought out 
that muscle; [have given greater expression 
to the lip and more energy to that limb,” 

* Well, well,” said hus friead, “but these 
are trifles.”’ 

“St may be so,” answered Angelo, ‘but 
recollect that trifles make perfection, aud that 
perfection is no trifle.” 
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THE QUEEN O’ THE MAY. 

By ANNE BEALE. 

CHAPTER XIX, 

MENDELSSONN'S WEDDING MARCH. 

BFE first time that 
May played the 
organ ona pub- 
lic occasion in 
Derwen church 
was on Mr. 
Everton and 
Edith’s wedd- 
ing-day. It was 
the bride’sfancy 
so. Accord- 





do 


should 
ingly she sat trembling in the organ 


that she 


lott while the ceremony was_ per- 
formed that united the two friends 
who had first become acquainted 
through her innocent instrumentality. 
Her heart beat very quickly as she 
knelt upon the seat and looked between 
the curtains at the wedding party. 
She watched the children of the Derwen 
schools line the aisles with flowers in 
their hands, and the church gradually 
fill; the arrival of Mr. Everton and his 
friends; and, finally, Miss Edith, led by 
her father, and followed by her sisters as 
bridesmaids. She wished she had been 
among the young girls who cast flowers 
on the bride’s path, and felt so excited 
as she saw her and Mr. Everton kneel 
before the Holy Table that she fancied 
her heart must burst. She listened to the 
solemn service with clasped hands and 
tearful eyes, wondering almost that any- 
‘one could be found to make such serious 
promises, but wondering still more that 
some should be found to break them. 

The service was in no wise choral, 
therefore May was able to watch and 
listen. She would have been alone in 
the organ gallery but for little Davy, 
who was a watcher like herself, and 
‘awaiting the moment when he should be 
needed to blow the bellows for his friend 
May. How often they had rehearsed 
‘the little ceremonial together who shall 
say’ Everyone else either had, or fan- 
cied they had, something to do with the 
-actual wedding, and left her to play her 
part in it unaided. Meredith had so 
‘managed as tu be engaged elsewhere, 
and so to avoid theceremony. This was 
a great sorrow to her, though she knew 
its real source. It was very sad, she 
thought, that what made two people 
happy should make a third unhappy ; 
but such, she had been told, was life: an 
April day—showers here, sunshine there. 
She thought she had never seen anyone 
look so good and sweet as Miss Edith, 
or so joyous as Mr, Everton. For a 
little moment she lamented that they 
would now be lost to her, but anon she 
rejoiced in their felicity. 

“Now, Davy!’ said May, just before 
the ceremony was over. 

She left her post of observation, and 
seated herself before the organ. The 
vicar’s voice was audible, even to the 
last word, and no sooner was that word 
uttered than May struck the first chords 
of Mendelssolin’s ‘* Wedding March.” 
It was an ordeal for her as great as the 
first performance of many a more am- 
bitious artiste; but she had nerved her 
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small fingers and fragile frame for 
this, her débuf as organist, and she 
played a triumphant 7x«/c to the service. 
All her friends were there to hear; even 
her grandfather was in his accustomed 
seat, having come more for her sake 
than Edith’s, and she divided the general 
attention with the bride; and the cele- 
brated march was never more enthu- 
siastically played, for it seemed to the 
youthful musician that she was express- 
ing not only joy, but gratitude. 

And while she played the church 
gradually emptied, and the wedding 
party drove off amid the cheers and good 
wishes of the congregation. Only she, 
Davy, and her aged grandfather were 
left within the sacred building. She 
tried hard to suppress her tears when 
she realised that the church was empty, 
and those she loved gone. She had 
wished the bride and bridegroom good- 
bye, at their own request, the previous 
day, and had no desire to sce them drive 
off from the church door; she had given 
them her little wedding present, in the 
shape of the small white figure, in valu- 
able Swansea china, of a dancing child 
strewing flowers. This had belonged to 
her grandmother, and had been readily 
transferred to her when she expressed a 
modest wish that her friends might pos- 
sess it to recall to them the small 
dancing-child they had befriended and 
taught. None of them knew how rare 
was the specimen, though all acknow- 
Iedged its beauty. More than this, she 
had offered for them her heartfelt 
prayers to the Most High. 

When the last chord of the glorious 
march was played, and she heard the 
shouts of the people outside, she roused 
herself to tell Davy to leave the organ 
and join the spectators. She herself 
crept quietly down to Evan’s seat in the 
aisle. 

‘God bless thee, child! Thou hast 
played well, and stirred up my old blood, 
so that I thought to march myself,’ he 
said. 

‘* Did I seem to tremble very much, 
great-grandfather ?”’ 

‘Thou wast firm as a rock, and wilt 
make a prime organist; so everybody 
whispered to me as they passed me by. 
I am glad I let thee learn.”’ 

May was satisfied. This approval 
was more to her than would be that of 
the public—if, indeed, a congregation of 
friends and acquaintances could be 
called ‘‘ the public.’’ 
ovation. 
left the church together the people who 
had been seeing the last of the wedding- 
party gathered round them. 

“Well, you did play grand! Better 
than Jones, the schoolmaster,’’ said one, 
patting May on the shoulder. 

‘‘There’s proud you are now, Evan! 
’Tis next to having a parson in one’s 
family,’’ remarked another. 

*‘No wonder she can play for the 
choir, and she managing two rows of 
keys! Yetshe is but a little one!’’ put 
in a third. 

And so May was comforted for the loss 
of her friends. 

Many were the festivities in honour of 
the wedding. Thecolliers hada dinner, 
the school children a tea. Uncle Laban 


Still, she had her - 
When Evan and she at last > 


was much occupied all day, and Mere. 
dith would be obliged to appear at the 
dinner; but Evan excused himself from 
sharing in the demonstrations upon the 
plea of age and infirmities, and he and 
May walked slowly—very slowly—home., 
They stood a moment to admire the 
pretty floral arch over the church gate, 
and May gathered up tworoses from the 
path in remembrance of the day. 

“Thou art thinking of thy pretty 
crown, child,’’ said Evan. 

‘‘Oh no, great-grandfather; I have 
quite forgotten it.” 

Peggy was standing at the door 
awaiting them when they reached home. 
There had been only room for one in tie 
wagonette that had conveyed Evan, 

“?Twas lucky I did stop at home! 
Look you here, May,’’ she exclaimed as 
they went in. 

A wonderful surprise awaited May, 
There, underneath the window, stood a 
small new harmonium. She _ stood 
looking at it for some time in speechless 
wonder. 

“Post think it is a corpse-cande, 
child ?’’ laughed old Peggy. ‘Two 
men did bring him in a cart from the 
railway, but were not knowing who was 
sending him.” 

‘‘Ttis cousin Meredith,’ cried May, 
approaching the harmonium on tip-tee 
with a sort of awe. 

She opened it, and a card with the 
word ‘‘May’’ thereon fell out. 

“* Play you for me what you have been 
playing for Miss Edith. Then I shall 
feel as if I had been at the wedding 
too,’’ cried Peggy, looking on, her arms 
akimbo, and laughing as heartily as she 
did when May herself first came to Der- 
wen Fach. 

May sat down with as much trepida- 
tion as at the organ previously, and once 
more played through Mendelssohn's 
«Wedding March.’’ It set cold Peggy 
fairly going, and she czuld no more 
help moving with the triumphant har- 
monies than she could help quavering 
with the glorious melody. She stood 
behind the performer swaying and sing- 
ing, while Evan folded his hands over 
his stick and watched and listened. 

She had also another admiring and 
astonished auditor in Hedfa. He 
planted himself by her side, and looked 
inquiringly from her to the instrument. 
At last he laid his paw on her arm, 
which called forth a ‘Down, Hedfa! 
from Evan, which was instantly obeyed. 

“He doesn’t understand it, greal- 
grandfather,’’ remonstrated May. ker 

‘“‘T’ll warrant me Terps does,’ said 
Peggy, pointing to the becloaked and 
behatted Terpsichore, who sat on the 
window-sill observant, with wide-opened 
eyes. care ee 
There was not a happier trio in a” 
Derwen that evening than May and a 
grandparents. She played and they vi 
sang until the very birds must have 
heard them, and it would have been va 
possible to remember the ties that oe 
repeated the words, ‘‘ How kind of cousit 
Meredith! how very, very kind! f 

As days and months passed on ie 
only that kitchen but the institute, as 
cottages, the church, and the Spe a 
sounded with music. Meredith ? 


”) 


that his gift would be welcome, for it 
would not only enable his cousin to 

ractise at home herself, but to help 
others equally devoted to the divine art. 
It would also give Evan and Peggy the 
pleasure of listening to the practice 
without the fatigue of leaving their own 
fireside. 

Such was the enthusiasm for music 
that children of all ages were taught to 
sing and compete for prizes at the 
nationalinstitutions called Eisteddfodan. 
May sometimes felt aggrieved that she 
had never attended one of these festi- 
yals, either as performer or auditor; 
while Leah’s little daughter had actually 
won a prize for singing the Old Hun- 
dredth correctly at three years of age, 
held in her father’s arms. Since the 
tonic sol-fa system had been introduced 
amongst the colliers these prizes for 
children under seven had been given. 
May scarcely thought the plan a wise 
one, remembering what had been her 
own experience of public performances ; 
but she frequently heard how one child 
of four had cried because another of five 
had won the guerdon, and thought they 
might have both been better at home. 
Miss Richards now conducted her class 
on the tonic sol-fa system, and its mem- 
bers did credit both to it and her. 

The approaching choral competition 
at the Crystal Palace served to give in- 
creased impetus to this inborn genius 
for music. Mr. Richards not only pro- 
cured a trained master for his men, but 
gave them a bandmaster as well, so that 
the strike was literally swamped, for the 
time at least, in the overpowering tide of 
harmony. ‘The choirmaster found both 
an apt scholar and indefatigable aid in 
May. It was he who had previously 
given her lessons on the organ, so that 
they were already friends, and he looked 
to her to assist in making the Derwen 
contingent equal to the other members 
of the great South Wales choir. 

While the institute was full to over- 
flowing night after night with eager men 
and women, the mines also resounded 
with music, and Bach, Handel, Beetho- 
ven, and Mendelssohn echoed through 
the gloomy chambers of the underground 
township, as well as through the sunlit 
cottages, hills, and woods of the more 
romantic hamlets above. 

Laban was rarely absent from the 
practice, and Meredith joined it when- 
ever time permitted. But what he liked 
best was to sing and play with May at 
their own harmonium, their grandparents 
listening. He had grown much more 
humble since his first disappointment, 
and, although no one save May hadeven 
Stessed at it, he was always fancying 
that everyone knew how that he had se- 
cretly entertained hopes of aspiring to 
the hand of his master’s daughter. Of 
course Miss Richards still presided at 
the harmonium of ‘the institute, though 
she frequently yielded her seat to May 
on one pretence or another; for she was 
Well aware that May surpassed her as 
an accompanist. But she was also 
needed’ as leader of the sopranz, and 
she became a person of so much conse- 
quence that had she been Jrzma donna 
at some grand concert she could scarcely 
have been more in request. 
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“Thy head will be turned, child,” 
said her grandfather. ‘I little thought 
when I saw thee first there was so much 


in it.’ 

‘Plenty o’ wool, I’m thinking,’ 
laughed Peggy. ‘‘She’ll be having no 
head at all if they are going on at this 
rate. Why, ’tis ‘May!’ here, ‘May!’ 
there. ‘Where’s May?’ She’s wanted 
at the church, she’s wanted at the in- 
stitute, she’s wanted at Richards’s, 
Derwen Fawr, and she’s wanted at 
Morrison’s, Derwen Fach! Ha! ha! a 
bit of a girl like that, with a head like 
a big sunflower.”’ 

‘‘Oh, grandmother! indeed you are 
mistaken,’’ urged May, quite abashed. 
a will never go again if you dislike 
sib 

“Go you, child; I am only joking. I 
am glad that they are liking you and 
your bit of a voice,”’ replied Peggy, with 
a side wink at Evan. 

As Christmas came on May’s respon- 
sibilities increased. The vicar 4s well 
as she was anxious that the service on 
Christmas Day should be as perfect as 
poor mortals could make it. He was an 
exception himself to the rule at Derwen, 
for he was not musical; still he troubled 
May greatly by his anxiety about what 
he did not understand. 

‘*T will do my very best, sir,’’ she said, 
in reply to certain misgivings as to her 
capability of leading the singing on 
Christmas morning, when all were sure 
to sing their very loudest, which was, 
indeed, just what he liked. ‘‘ Miss 
Richards, and Uncle Laban, and cousin 
Meredith will all be in the choir, and 
will help me,’’ she added, humbly. 

The vicar need not have been afraid. 
When May took her seat she was quite 
prepared. Just above the organ was 
the word ‘‘ Hallelujah,”’ prettily lettered 
in holly berries, and surrounded by 
prickly leaves. Her heart rose higher 
still, and she longed to unite with the 
heavenly host in singing ‘‘ Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth{peace, good- 
will to men.’’ She did not think of 


‘herself, and no one in the churchthought 


of her as her clear voice penetrated above 
the others in ‘‘ Hark! the herald angels 
sing,’’ and various joyous Christmas 
hymns. Hands and voice went in unison 
as she played and sang the praises of 
the Messiah. 

And in the afternoon when the anthem 
was sung both choir and congregation 
joined, either in heart or voice, or both. 
Here and there perhaps a critic won- 
dered to hear a village congregation 
sing, from Handel’s Jzessvah, ‘‘ Unto 
us a Child is born,’’ but there was no 
astonishment elsewhere. Youthful or- 


ganist and devotional people rejoiced in 
the music of the great master, and had 
studied it, and finally sang it to the glory 
of Him who inspired the composition, 
and to whom is all the praise. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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BITS ABOUT ANIMALS. 





PoLty’s FAREWFLL.—When visiting in 
the neighbourhood of London some time ago, 
I used to be very much amused by observing 
the parting scene between a gentleman and 
his parrot when the former went to business in 
the morning. The gentleman would bring the 
bird to the door on his finger, and, after many 
caresses, place her on the step, whence she 
would patter into the house again. Some- 
times, however, he would tease Polly by 
placing her on the ground without a word or 
caresses and then walk quickly away. The 
bird would immediately rush after him, flutter- 
ing and screaming, ‘ Master, kiss Polly, kiss 
Polly,” when he would return and go through 
the usual farewell. Many of the neighbours 
used to watch for this amusing little parting 
scene between man and parrot. 


REVENGEFUL CHARACTER OF PARROTS. 
—My own father brought several green 
parrots from South America. One of three 
which came together was a-very amusing 
creature. She would imitate the various notes 
of poultry till you might have imagined your- 
self ina farmyard. Then she would mock an 
old woman with a cold, and cough, wheeze, 
and moan in pitiful fashion. She could so 
exactly imitate my father’s voice, that on the 
way home she caused the steward many a 
fruitless journey into the cabin by calling his 
name. On one occasion the steward was so 
angry that he struck the bird—an injury Polly 
did not forget. At the time she only fluttered 
away screaming lustily; but she had her re- 
venge at the first opportunity, and when my 
father was near to protect her. It was on the 
voyage, and as they were in a warm climate, 
the men often went about without shoes or 
stockings. The steward was leaning over the 
vessel side, and the parrot catching sight of her 
old enemy, stole behind him, made her hooked 
bill meet through his ‘bare heel, and then with 
an exultant screech took refuge on my father’s 
shoulder. 


MEMORY AND LONGEVITY OF PARROTS. 
—We had two of our parrots for many years. 
One died at twenty-five years old, the other 
after being forty-seven years in the possession 
of our family in England. He was supposed 
to be a young bird when purchased at Val- 
paraiso, but that we could not be certain 
about, as he looked sprightly, handsome, and 
in full plumage to the day of his death, and is 
now one of the stuffed occupants of a glass 
case. A young lady friend used to tease this 
bird by poking her umbrella or any other 
article she could lay hold of close to the bars 
of his cage. Tom, as we called him, would 
make frantic efforts to reach her, and his eyes 
almost seemed to flash fire when she came 
near. The girl left school, and for three 
years had no opportunity of teasing the parrot. 
At the end of that time, being on a visit 
in the neighbourhood, she called at our 
house. The moment Tom heard her voice in 
the hall, and before she entered the room, he 
became greatly excited, and when she ap- 
proached the cage was in a perfect fury of 
passion. ‘‘ What, Tom,’ said she, “is it 
possible you remember my old tricks and 
cannot forgive me yet?” At the moment 
she foolishly put her fingers near the wires, 
and Tom promptly revenged himself by a 
cruel bite, which gave her a practical lesson as 
to the inexpediency,of teasing a captive bird 
with such a memory and such a powerful 
beak. The same bird recognised my voice 
after an absence of ten years, and would not 
be satisfied until I took him on my finger and 
petted and caressed him, as I had been 
accustomed to do when he and I dwelt under 
the same roof. 
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LECTURE ON A 


MOB CAP. 


By the Author of “The Troubles of Chatty and Molly,” “The Bridge Between,” &c. 


Ir was quite a surprise to Alice and Emily 
and Rachel Edwards when they came up 
from Warwickshire to stay with their aunt, 
Mrs. Weir, to find that she was not prim and 
stiff and grave—that she did not live in an 
ugly, old-fashioned house, where the chairs 
were covered with horsehair, and the carpets 
had large patterns and covered the floors, and 
the ornaments consisted of waxwork flowers 
and coloured glass lustres. This was what 
they had expected; but instead they discovered 
a refined and charming old lady, living ina 
well-appointed house, furnished simply, but 
in excellent taste. The floors were polished 
(Mrs. Weir had lived much abroad), and the 
curtains were not half a yard on the ground, 
appropriating to themselves most of the dust 
that came near them. The girls were de- 
lighted with their aunt, and with her simple, 
dignified manner, and sweet, old-fashioned 
face; and Mrs. Weir, on her side, was charmed 
with her nieces. She had not seen them since 
they were children, and their father not being 
too well off, and their lives having been spent 
in a country town, she had half feared they 
might have developed into awkward, gawky, 
unformed country girls, But nevertheless 
three pretty, dainty-looking damsels, arrived, 
well dressed and well mannered, and undeni- 
ably pretty. 

“‘ They are really charming,” she said to her- 
self, as she entered the drawing-room the even- 
ing after their arrival and found them seated on 
the corafortable sofa at the end of the room. 
They were dressed ready for their aunt’s simple 
dinner, and wore the prettiest of dresses, made 
in the latest of fashions. There were mob 
caps on their pretty heads and bows on their 
fashionable shoes. “ Rachel sat in the middle, 
reading a letter from home aloud to her sisters ; 
on her lap the black kitten had made itself 
comfortable. Alice had thrown down her 
knitting, and Emily had ceased playing with 
‘ner fan while the news from home was listened 
toand commented on. ‘And they are dear, 
good girls, too,” she thought; ‘evidently 
glad of news from their parents; and clever 
girls, too—able to use their pretty fingers to 
some purpose, or they would not be able to 
dress so well on the little their father must be 
able to allow them.” She had entered softly, 
and stood watching them for a moment un- 
observed. Alice, looking up, was the first to 
= her, and springing forward she put her 
aunt's chair a little nearer the fire, and then 
they waited till the gong should summon 
them to the table. 

“My dears, those caps are charming; I 
must get you to make me some while you are 
here, she said. “Tam sure they would do 
for me with the shape a bit altered and some 
soft lace for strings,’? 

“We did not make these, auntie,’’ Alice 
a “We are not at all clever at them; a 

nend of ours did these for us.” 

Suppose you never wore them before ?” 
dininnan NE always do; they are so be- 
werd Rachel said. ‘But’ they are a 
Vor'a of trouble; what with getting them 
tee, aud getting the shape right, and getting 
ss ‘tuff just what we want it to be, they are 
the plague of our lives,” 

en, Tam sure I would not wear them. 
a prettiest thing you can wear is your own 

T, my dears; it is folly to take trouble and 
‘pend money to hide it.” 


“ But they are pretty,’”’ Alice said. 
. What do they cost ?” 
Oh, not much; never more than eighteen- 


pete. You see we are very careful; to be 
te they don’t last long.” 


“ 


“ Eighteen-pence, and three of you! Four- 
and-sixpence! And for four-and-sixpence you 
can buy and make an excellent flannel petti- 
coat, that will keep a poor woman warm all 
the winter, perhaps prevent her from catching 
her death of cold.” 

* Auntie !”? Rachel exclaimed, while her 
sisters coloured ; they did not like this kind of 
reasoning. 

“Quite true, my dear, that kind of thing 
does not strike one on seeing any necessary 
garment, even if it is a little piece of finery 
into the bargain ; and pretty girls like pretty 
things we all know,” she said, as she put her 
hand affectionately on her niece’s, and led her 
into dinner. “It doesn’t strike one even, 
or not so much, when the daughters of rich 
men wear all manner of extravagant trifles, 
for we know they can afford to give away as 
many petticoats as they please; but when the 
girls of a man only fairly well off wear quite 
unnecessary things, it does strike one. And 
then you say you always wear them; if they 
had been put on out of compliment to me, or 
for a special occasion, we would say nothing ; 
but always hiding your beauty and the symbol 
of your youth, and spending hard-earned 
money, for what ?—for nothing at all. Dear 
child, be natural; nature has been kind to 
you; don’t cover up one of her most precious 
gifts—one meant to be displayed.” 

“You see, auntie,” Emily urged, coming to 
the rescue, ‘‘ we do like to look nice, and papa 
does like to see us at our best.” 


“Quite right, my dears, and always look 
your best, always look your very best ; it gives 
pleasure to those who love you, and helps to 
keep their love warm. I abominate women 
who do not care about looking nice. Always 
look nice, dears, whether it is for mother or 
father, or friends, or the merest most un- 
noticing of human beings, or even for your 
own reflection only seen in a stream in the 
desert. But these caps, pretty enough though 
they are, do not help you.” 

Then she laughed cheerily. 

“But I am sure we have said enough about 
them,” she added; and then she gracefully 
turned the subject, and dinner was eaten in 
excellent spirits, despite that the old lady 
laughed and called her ways disagreeable. 

‘* But you have set me off,’ she said, mer- 
rily, when they had returned to the drawing- 
room; ‘and I want to know something 
about yourselves, and what you can do. Tell 
me, do you make your own dresses ?”” 

“No, aunt, not quite, but we help. We 
have a woman in by the day for all but our 
best dresses, and we do the easy parts our- 
selves,” Emily said, triumphantly. 

“ How many servants have you at home ?” 

“Two.” 

“Tam sure they can’t do everything. Do 
any of you help?” 

‘* No, auntie,” reluctantly answered Rachel. 
*‘ You see,” she said, explaining, mother 
likes doing everything in the house herself.” 


“And what do you do all day, my dears ?” 

** Oh, we read and play and go out, and— 
oh, I don’t know. I am sure we’d do any- 
thing needed. There is always something 
going on, you know, or someone coming, and 
then, of course, we look after our clothes, 
though we don’t make them.” 

“« My dear girls, your father has between six 
and seven hundred a year, and that dies with 
him, or at most he can only leave enough to 
keep your mother in bread and cheese, for 
from that income—keeping two servants and 
providing for three grown-up daughters—there 


can be little saved. Now if he dies, what will 
become of you ?” 

‘I don’t know, aunt,” Alice said, aghast ; 
“ we never think of these things.” 

‘Can any of you get your own living? Do 
any of you know a profession or trade of any 
kind ?” 

‘“‘No; but we might do something —we 
might be governesses, for instance,” 

“Do you think you are sufficiently edu- 
cated for that ? that in these days of trained 
teachers and accomplished women you would 
be likely to earn enough money to keep you by 
teaching ?” 

«We might do something else.” 

“What? Can you cook or do domestic 
work ? Could you go to service ?” 

“Why no, auntie,” indignantly from alk 
three. 

“Every lady should be able to cook or do 
domestic work. But again, dears, if your 
father died, what would you do ?” 

‘* But he is not likely to die, I’m thankful 
to say!” Alice said, lovingly, thinking of her 
absent father. 

“And then you know, auntie,” Rachel said, 
struck by a really brilliant idea, “ we may get 
married. I don’t think I shall, you know,” 
she added, modestly, “but the other girls 
may. 

‘And for what do you suppose a man 
would be likely to marry them?” Mrs, Weir 
asked. 

‘« For love, of course,” still triumphantly. 

“Yes, dear, of course he would for love. 
And for love he would work hard—unless he 
happened to be rich and idle—all his life to 
keep her and provide her with all that is 
wanted ; and what would she do in return ?” 

** Why, love him too, auntie.” But she was 
less sure this time. 

** And that also is right; but she must do 
more than show her love in words or looks. 
A woman, married or single, has her part to 
do in life ; if the former, she has her husband’s 
home to look after and her children to take 
care of. She should know how everything 
should be done, and be able to do it herself if 
necessary. Many a good husband is made 
harsh, or cold, or miserable, or is ruined by a 
wife who is useless and incapable, just because 
she has never learnt as a girl the duties that 
womanhood brings. It is no use to think one 
finds out how todo things when the time comes. 
Many a young married couple are wretched 
because the wife’s hand is a ’prentice one, and 
she cannot weather the storm her own care- 
lessness has helped to bring about. There are 
some things all girls can learn if they choose, 
and if they have homes and mothers; and home 
duties are the most important of all. How 
to cook and clean and sew all women should 
know, and how to nurse in sickness, and this, 
too, can be learnt in youth if one chooses ; the 
sick and poor are always near, and our hands 
and hearts can always minister to them if we 
will it so. I think a knowledge of sick nursing 
should be one of the first positive duties of 
girls. Many a life is lost from unskilful home 
nursing, and even if we can afford professional 
nursing, no paid hands, however tender, can 
be the same as the hands of those we love.” 

“You are quite right, dear auntie,” Emil; 
said; “we ought all to learn these things, anc 
I wish we knew them.” 

“Ah, that was a right-minded girl who 
spoke. Set about learning all you can, dear; 
useless women, just as much as useless men, 
sow the seeds of the pauperism or the crime 
of the future. Avoid uselessness, dears, as 
you'd avoid the plague.” 
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“We'll set about learning everything,” 
Rachel and Alice said. 

‘“Not everything, one thing at atime. Be- 
gin by helpmg your mother in turn till in 
time you release her of all household cares. 
She has done her share of work. And geta 
knowledge of practical things first, and then 
set about learning one thing thoroughly, so 
that some day, if necessary, you may get your 
living at it. No matter whether you are 
married or single, or rich or poor, you cannot 
help having duties towards your fellow- 
creatures, and especially towards those near 
you, and one of these, first of all, is not to be 
ignorant, if you can help it, of those common 
things which by knowing you can help them.” 

“ Dear auntie, we'll do our best,” and they 
got up and kissed her, and she thought what 
sweet-tempered girls they were, ‘(and we'll 
burn our caps.” 

“Pray don’t,” she laughed. ‘‘ They are 
much too pretty; show your tresses while 
you can, but in case you do feel inclined to 
hide them sometimes, I shall buy you some 
muslin and ribbon to-morrow, and we'll all 
set to work and find out howto make them, 
and you shall each have new ones. I am 
sure I can manage them, and when you wear 
them you will think of your old aunt, dears, 
and the lecture she read you, with a mob cap 
for a subject.” 


















DINNERS IN SOCIETY. 
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PERPETUAL solicitations on the part of the 
correspondents of this magazine to be further 
instructed in the usages of ‘polite society” 
must plead my excuse for the revival of a 
subject so trite and uninteresting to those no 


* te) 
longer ‘ girls. 


Without further introduction, I will suppose 
that you are engaged to dine out, to meet a 
considerable assemblage of friends. Commence 
your preparations in good time, and let your 
dressing be completed a few minutes before 
To keep your 
elders waiting is most disrespectful; they 
have to choose between leaving you behind, 
or keeping your hosts and others waiting— 
spoiling their dinner, and perhaps of giving 


the carriage is announced. 


the horses cold also. 
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On being announced by one of the men- 
servants at the door of the vestibule or anti- 
room, you will find that your hostess awaits 
you, close at hand, within. Look at no one 
else, supposing that she had moved further 
into the drawing-room to lead some guest to 
a seat. Make a very slight curtsey as you 
give her your hand, a little act of politeness 
always observed in the upper ranks of society 
on formal occasions, and which needs to be 
practised, as it should be naturally and grace- 
fully done. If not directed to a place, select 
one as little conspicuous as possible; noton a 
sofa, nor a large arm chair, unless desired to 
do so. 

In ordinary society the ten minutes preceding 
the announcement of dinner are found to hang 
somewhat heavily on hand. Hungry, chilly, 
and possibly shy, or else naturally dull and 
uninteresting, people often appear to have 
nothing to say. 1 am, however, only writing 
for girls, who are not the proper leaders of 
general conversation. But they may speak 
to a next young neighbour without an intro- 
duction. After dinner you may assist your 
hostess in entertaining tellow-guests, though 
careful not to put yourself forward ostenta- 
tiously, so as to attract notice. Nothing 
could be in worse taste than to appear as 
if “doing the honours” (as people call it) of 
another person’s house; instead of merely 
acting asa helper to her. Offer your small 
services, and follow her directions. I have 
seen young girls running about all over the 
room in a most forward and unseemly manner, 
taking the entire direction of the entertain- 
ment without the excuse of being daughters of 
the house. 

But much may be gracefully and effectually 
done in a gentle, quiet way. Collect your 
thoughts before any kind of reunion, and be 
prepared with any little subjects of interest to 
form topics of pleasant conversation. Neither 
receive visitors at home, nor accept the hospi- 
tality of others, without making it a point of 
duty to return their kindness by making your- 
self agreeable. Do not sit silently scanning 
the dress of your neighbours, and saying no- 
thing; nor answer in mere monosyllables, 
nor start when some one addresses you, as 
if you had just wakened up out of a nap. 
This is apt to occur in the case of young 
people who have few opportunities of mixing 
in society. Keep your hands still; do not 
move uneasily in your chair when first addressed, 
nor fiddle with the buttons of your gloves. 
Buttoned once they do not require to be 
touched again. Apart from any other objec- 
tions to tricks like these, your awkward shy- 
ness presents a painful spectacle. 

The dinner is now announced, and as the 
lady of the house has already signified to each 
of the gentlemen to whom he sheuld offer his 
escort, and introduced to each other the pairs 
hitherto unacquainted, they all proceed to the 
dining-room according to the order of their 
respective precedence. With this matter—if 
ever a hostess yourself—you will have to make 
yourself thoroughly acquainted, Where there 
is no rank of birth nor professional position, 
age will always be your guide, which should 
never be overlooked. 

I may here observe that ‘‘the girls” seem 
strangely solicitous about ‘‘which arm” a 
gentleman should present to the lady whom 
he conducts to the dining-room. Why they 
should feel so distracted about it I am ata 
loss to divine. One rule is enough for you, 
whichever arm your cavalier presents, accept 
it. Circumstances must guide him, English- 
men generally give the right, and foreigners 
the left. Where large entertainments are given 
the stairs are broad, as in our old country 
seats and stately town mansions. But in the 
humble dwellings of poor gentlemen and pro- 

fessionals, the narrow stairs have often an 
awkward turning at a sharp angle, leaving 





scarcely a ledge whereon to place the foot 
Let the young man having a lady under his 
charge take due note of the stairs, and act 
accordingly. 

You are now seated at table. Immediately 
after “grace”’ has been said, unfold your 
dinner-napkin, lay it across your lap, ‘and 
remove both your gloves. Put the latter ip 
your pocket, because if they fell from your lap 
under the table, your companion would have 
to dive under it to recover them on your rising 
to leave the room. 

If you take soup do not crumble nor break 
your bread into it, except in the privacy of 
home, where a small dinner might be thus 
supplemented. Fried toast will be served 
with it if suitable. Take the soup from the 
side of the spoon—do not turn round the 
point to your mouth; make no noise in drawing 
in the liquid, nor in the act of swallowing it. 
If this offer you any difficulty practise the art 
at home. Lastly, do not hold up the plate 
on one side, nor make a scraping with the 
spoon; you can finish the soup easily without 
raising the plate. 

Fish will next be handed round. Pe careful 
in removing the bones with your fish-knife 
and fork, because a choking fit at dinner 
would not be an agreeable diversion to your 
neighbours; and to remove anything objec- 
tionable from your mouth at any time, whether 
of bone or gristle, is by no means a pretty 
exhibition. So put nothing in that is to come 
out, however cleverly and privately contrived. 
At small dinners given by persons o? limited 
means, who may have no silver fish knives, 
you must only take your fork in your right 
hand and a small wedge-like crust of bread in 
the left, with which to assist the fork. Again, 
I must impress on you the impropriety of 
making a noise when eating, showing what is 
in your mouth by keeping your lips apart; 
and drinking before you have swallowed what 
you have been eating, or without wiping your 
mouth both before and afterwards. 

Various courses follow that of the fish. 
Should curry chance to be one of the dishes, 
use both fork and spoon, but not your knile; 
and if helped to a tart containing stone fruit, 
remove the stones neatly from the plums with 
your fork. It is quite unnecessary to perform 
that operation in your mouth. 

Possibly, at a private dinner, a hostess may 
press a guest to try some viand which she 
does not like. Of course the obligations on 4 
hostess are even more strict than those on a 
guest, simply because the latter is depend: 
ent on her wishes; and so long as she 
remains under her roof, her comfort and 
feelings, in every way, should be consulted. 
Thus, to press her to eat or drink after she has 
declined, is an act of ill-breeding. At the 
same time it would be gross rudeness to show 
a distaste for any dish laid before you, 0 to 
persist in refusing it, were it pressed upon yo". 
Self-denial is a Christian grace. Amoagst 
half-civilised nations it is a mark of distinction 
conferred on any guest for a chief to roll up 
some morsel of food in his hands, and insert 
the greasy pellet with his own unassisted i. 
gers into the mouth of the visitor. To dec as 
it—because by no means an appetising snipe 
—zyould be a reflection on the good, dees 
the host, and an evidence of ingratitude fer 
the distinction intended. Moreover, your Kes 
jection of the bonne bouche might cost bi 
your head, or purchase the novelty of a jave 
through your heart ! ; . 

A ‘avail of controlling your fancies at ue 
or elsewhere, rather than cast a er pee 
one who wishes to please you, I will men” 
a little incident told me long ago by ie 
whom I owe much of my own early cept 
in the usages of society. Now 4 ae a 
and venerable man, his parents had lived m 
about the Court of the ola King uae inti 
having been honoured with his person 


macy. Hehimself had lived and visited amongst 
the grandees of the Court of the Prince, as 
Regent and Ning, and was regarded as a man 
of most accomplished manners. Thus, I have 
no hesitation in giving my young readers ad- 
yice derived from such competent authority. 

The Prince Regent was styled “the first 
gentleman in England,” for, like our own 
Prince of Wales, few had so keen an intuitive 
perception of the principles that govern all 
rules of good breeding. On one occasion he 
had indulged in taking snuff, and turning to a 
lady beside him, he presented his open box 
and invited her to take a pinch likewise. 
Alas! the good woman was not equal to the 
occasion; she was not in the habit of taking 
snuff—perhaps she disliked it; in fact, she 
had not learnt her lesson in good manners. 
So she thanked him and declined. Of course 
he felt as if charged with an indiscretion ; but, 
always self-possessed and dignified, he simply 
turned to another lady and made her the same 
offer, This time he had met with a woman 
who was not out of her place in a palace. She 
thanked him graciously for so distinguishing 
her, and took the snuff, just sufficient of course 
to smell, but not to produce a sneeze. Her 
act justified that of the Prince, who was only 
testing her good manners, and he showed his 
recognition of her conduct by presenting her 
with the beautiful jewelled box, as a memento 
of the occasion. 

Again I must conduct you back to the 
dining-room. Observe how highly-bred people 
eat asparagus, They feel with the knife 
where the soft part ends, and dividing the 
stems, they eat with the fork. It is a dis- 
gusting spectacle to see people draw out a 
mangled end from their mouths reduced to 
a ragged fringe. Never eat peas with a 
spoon. You may change the fork into your 
right hand and use it as one, or you may 
press the peas with it—still in the right hand 
—making them adhere conveniently to- 
gether. Excepting at a private dinner, where 
little variety, if any, is provided, never ask 
for a second help from the same dish. 

Take care to keep your hands off the table. 
Never fiddle with the salt, nor the spoon, 
knife and fork, and make no crumbs with your 
bread. Avoid coughing, and the use of your 
handkerchief; having a cold you should remain 
athome. If disposed to sneeze, from pepper 
or mustard, contrive to hold your nose with 
your handkerchief for a moment, to stop it in 
ume, but do so unobserved if possible. After 
the game, cheese is carried round, and its 
usual accompaniments of butter and_ bis- 
cuits, &c. If you take butter, do not scrape 
off a piece against the rim of your plate, 
turning the face of the knife downwards, as if 
you were cleaning a putty-knife on the edge 
of a piece of glass. Contrive to loosen the 
butter, so as to place it fairly in the plate at 
one side. Should you also take cheese, butter 
asmall piece of bréad or biscuit, place a piece 
or cheese upon it, and convey it to your mouth 
im this way. Todo so with the blade of a 
knife is highly objectionable, and contrary to 
all rules t 
Society, though many, otherwise well-bred 
Peorle, may be seen careless in. this respect in 
Private, and elderly people also allow them- 
a much license in trifling matters, which 
rt do not mean to form an example to 
eneet people. Such little infringements of 
the orthodox tules should not be criticised by 
bane Peaple. Advancing life sometimes 
ee gs assilude and indifference about them ; 
= . mateover, what would evidence much 
fe Pa and greediness in youth, is only to 
aa: garded as the consent of an infirm person, 

4 poor appetite, to be suitably nursed 
and provided tor. ‘ 
Pr pot 1s now served, and the finger-glasses 
by th ~y2€ys are removed from all the plates 

Y Veir respective owners. Fruit often pre- 
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sents difficulties to the consumers; what with 
the stones, skins, shells, or rind, it is not 
always easy to eat in a delicate and refined 
manner. Half-bred people may be seen in- 
serting pieces of orange into their mouths and 
drawing out the peel again, showing the 
remains of the pulp on their plates. Pome- 
granates present some difficulty amongst other 
fruits. They are full of juice, and equally so 
of stones, too large to be swallowed wholesale. 
Cut one in two, and with the spoon press the 
Stones within, as in a cup, extracting and 
taking up the juice with it. 

Having taken what fruit they require, each 
lady dips her fingers in the finger-glass, and 
touches her lips also with the water, dries 
them, and puts on her gloves. She then lays 
the napkin on the seat of her chair. The lady of 
the house watches to attract the notice of ‘the 
chief guest, seated at her husband’s right 
hand, and smiles and bows to her, and they 
rise simultaneously, followed byall. The host 
opens the door, the chief lady walks out first, 
the rest according to their respective prece- 
dence, and the gentlemen stand until all have 
retired to the drawing-room. 

In conclusion, I have a word of advice to 
offer on the subject of dinners at home, or 
aftera homely fashion. Observe what dishes are 
being used, and those on which there appears 
to be a kind of “run,’”’ and never ask for that 
of which there is little, to the deprivation of 
any one yet unhelped. When there is a tart 
ora pie uncut, there being sufficient of some 
other dish, show some little consideration for 
your hostess. The expenses and difficulties 
of housekeeping in families of small means 
are great. Keep your eyes about you. Re- 
member the invalids, or those advanced in 
years. Some small delicacy at the table may 
perhaps have been prepared for them. Try 
also to supplement the efforts of your hostess. 
However hospitable, and ready to give you 
anything you would like, she would appre- 
ciate a thoughtfulness on your part, that would 
leave something nice for one who is always 
last helped, or would spare an unbroken dish 
for the following day, without making the 
reason too apparent. Would you wish her 
to replace a sort of wreckage of all in her small 
larder, in return for her kindness to you? 


S. F. A, CAULFEILD, 
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PouLtry-keeping is both an interesting and 
profitable occupation: If girls only knew 
what pleasure it would give them, more would 
pursue it. Remember, however, that it is not 
a thing to be done by fits and starts. Poultry 
requires constant care; no arduous work, but 
regular daily thought and attention. My 
present paper shall only treat the subject as 
applicable to the keeping of a limited number 
of fowls, as can be practically done by any 
young lady. 

Poultry- farming becomes, of course, a 
matter of capital and interest; while prize 
poultry-keeping is generally a hobby, very 
often lucrative, but depending very much 
on the success your fowls have at shows. 
It is not by any means to be dis- 
couraged, only fowls intended for exhibition 
require different treatment from those kept 
merely for houschold use. If you are success- 
ful in taking prizes, and can command a high 
price for setting eggs—for instance, from ten 
shillings to a guinea a dozen—it is a very good 
thing. Before, however, you can expect to 
succeed with prize poultry it is necessary to 
obtain a correct knowledge of the management 
of ordinary fowls. 

Proper housing, feeding, and early hatching 
are the three great requisites to profitable 
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poultry-keeping, and I purpose now to say a 
little on each subject. 


Ist. THR Hren-House. 


Cleanliness, dryness, warmth, and ventila- 
tion, without draughts, are the principal essen- 
tials to the health of the fowls. A proper 
hen-house need not be an expensive affair. Of 
course, if you have ample means at your com- 
mand, and wish for ornamental houses, you can 
have them in endless variety, but please don’t 
consider that as part of the expense of poultry- 
keeping. My own houses cost a mere trifle. 
If there is any stone or brick outhouse which 
can be converted into a hen-house, nothing is 
better. If it is necessary to build a new one, 
wood is the cheapest and best material to be 
employed. We cannot expect all girls to 
become carpenters, but often they have a 
brother willing to help them, who would 
delight in a little joiner work. A house five 
or six feet square is quite large enough for a 
cock and six hens; if larger, it only increases 
their liability to cold in winter. The roof 
must be made sloping, and either covered with 
felt or tarred. It must be perfectly water- 
tight. 

It is an advantage if the house can be built 
against a wall, especially if it be a stable wall 
or at the back of the kitchen fire-place. A 
stove inside the hen-house is not generally 
considered a good thing, because the fowls 
get heated and then when they go out are 
very apt to catch cold. 

The roof of the hen-house may be carried 
on a little longer than the house, so as to 
form a shed under which the fowls can 
shelter. If, however, the house be raised 
from the ground about two feet, the shed can 
be dispensed with and the fowls shelter under 
the house. If space be an object, the latter 
plan will be found an advantage. <A slide for 
the fowls to go in and out by must be made 
near the ground. A window is absolutely 
necessary; one part of it can be covered with 
perforated zinc for ventilation, as pure air must 
be had without draughts. For the floor, 
Roman cement or concrete is best, but any 
hard substance that can be easily brushed will 
do. For perches, nothing answers better than 
a fir pole. Be particular in having them 
placed away from the nests. For the larger 
breeds, such as Brahmas, Cochins, &c., it 
should not be more than a foot from the 
ground. Indeed, thcse birds very often prefer 
to roost on the ground on nice, clean straw. 
Brahmas and Coclrins are so liable to foot 
disease owing to their heavy bodies, and this 
liability is often increased by their having un- 
suitable perches. For the lighter breeds the 
perches can be placed higher, but not too 
high, as is frequently the case. 

Boxes or little round hampers, without lids, 
answer capitally for nests... Hens seem to 
prefer laying on the ground. They must be 
furnished with clean straw or hay; three 
bricks laid at the wall, with straw between, 
make very good nests. Use china or chalk 
nest-eggs and gather the eggs every evening. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the im- 
portance of cleanliness. The hen-house must 
be whitewashed with lime at least once a 
year. It must be thoroughly cleaned out 
twice a weck or oftener, and the foor 
sprinkled with dry sand. It isa good plan to 
have a board placed under the perches to 
catch the droppings. It is so easily cleaned, 
and keeps the manure free from sand, &c. The 
manure must be carefully preserved, as it is 
one of the profits of poultry-keeping. For 
garden purposes it is equal to guano, especially 
for strawberries. If quite pure, the tanner 
gives a good price for it. In hot weather use 
powdered sulphur for sprinkling over the 
floor, nests, &c. This kills the vermin. It 
should also be used freely for sitting hens, 
but that belongs to the treatment of hatching. 
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The larger your run is the better; grass is 
preferable, but unless it can be kept very fresh 
and clean, it is better dispensed with, and 
good gravel substituted. It is excellent if the 
runs can be made to open into a grass park, 
for then the different lots of fowls can be let 
out by turns, but not everyone can have that 
advantage. Of course, if the runs be only of 
gravel, green food has to be supplied. 

For enclosing the yards, the best thing is 
galvanized wire netting. Stabs must be 
driven into the ground at equal distances ; 
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course on the number of fowls kept. A house 
could be built longer and then divided, a wire 
division being between each run, or a number of 
separate houses may be found most conve- 
nient. 

THE BIRDS. 

Having built your house, the next thing is 
to stock it, and that depends very much on 
the taste of the owner, and also on the nature 
of climate and soil. .A young-hen wife should 
begin cautiously. Many go and buy expensive 
fowls and set to work with no knowledge or 
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‘HAVE I BEEN GIVING THOSE DEAR LITTLE CHICKENS PROPER FOOD?” 


each stab should have a spike at the top to 
prevent the hens alighting on them. The wire 
is fastened to these stabs with staples made 
for the purpose. Better than stabs are iron 
stanchions, but of course much more expen- 
sive. ‘The more liberty fowls have the better ; 
they can pick up so much for themselves, and 
as a rule are healthier. Very few per- 
sons have this accommodation, though we 
meet with very successful poultry-keeping 
in very small space. It requires all the more 
care and very strict attention to cleanliness, 
but if well looked after will do very well. 
The number of houses required depends of 





experience (and in poultry-keeping nothing 
Dut experience answers), and then say ‘poultry 
does not pay.” No wonder; the whole thing 
is mismanaged; therefore, Jearn by experience, 
and, to use an old Scotch proverb, ‘‘ Creep 
before you gang.” Pure breeds are, of course, 
most to be admired, but many crosses lay very 
well. A cross between a Dorking cock and 
Brahma hens makes a famous table fowl. 
Dorkings are capital for the tabie, but I do 
not consider them good layers; the chickens 
are troublesome to rear, and do not thrive 
well on a clay soil. Brahmas (light and dark) 
are good table birds, and lay well when not 
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broody. They make excellent mothers 
Cochins are very good, too, but their flesh ‘ 
yellower and their bones larger. 

Spanish and Hamburgs lay splendidly, the 
former very large eggs. Houdens, Leghorns 
Crévecceurs, Polish, Game, Andalusians, and 
others give plenty of choice. The Scotch 
Grey is considered a strong, useful bird 
Bantams may be kept for amusement; they 
are too small for the table, and though they 
lay well, their eggs are very small. Unless 
in a very large poultry establishment, it is 
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better not to keep many different kinds. For 
beginners a very good plan is to buy some 
common hens, which can be had from two 
shillings to half-a-crown each, and buy some 
settings of whatever kind may be preferred. 


FEEDING. 


The feeding of poultry is of the utmost 
importance. If in confinement they i pr 
three meals a day, and in winter, althoug) i. 
liberty, should have them. The first mea’, 
be given at daybreak in winter, and about ” 
o’clock in summer, should consist of soft nok 
—small potatoes, potato and tumip peelings, 
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THAT AGGRAVATING SCHOOL GIRL. 


cabbage leaves, or any refuse of vege- 
ie &e., Boiled till very tok and mixed 
jnto a stiff paste with thirds or barley meal, 
and a handful of Indian meal. This last is 
very fattening, and should be used sparingly 
for laying hens. Oatmeal makes the best feed- 
of all, but is generally too dear. The 
food should be mixed in a pail overnight, 
covered with a lid or cloth, and allowed to 
stand beside the kitchen fire, and given hot 
in the morning. A little pepper mixed in it 
in very cold weather is a good thing. 

Generally the cook gives the first meal, but 
girls should see that itis properly done; the 
rest of the feeding they will do themselves. 
The mid-day meal may consist of waste bread, 
steeped in water, or, better still, skimmed 
milk, scraps of meat from the kitchen, or a 
little grain. In summer they do not require 
much; the last meal, given shortly before they 
go to roost, #zs¢ be grain of some sort. The 
reason is that the fowls require some support 
during the long hours of night; grain gives 
them that, and so produces more eggs; soft 
food is more easily and more quickly digested, 
and hence is best in the morning. It is a 
great mistake to give grain as constant feed- 
ing, and fowls will never pay if fed entirely on 
it. Good oats, barley, and wheat, with buck- 
wheat in winter, should be used; light wheat 
will do for a change in summer; Indian corn 
is too fattening. Their food is best to be 
varied. Old ship biscuits, which may be 
bought at ten shillings a hundredweight, if 
steeped all night in boiling water, form an 
excellent change. A ‘ buff,” purchased for 
threepence or fourpence from the butcher is 
also. a nice variety, and in winter should be 
got frequently, as animal food encourages 
laying, 

Lime must be supplied, and if in confine- 
ment, green food given daily. As there is 
generally a garden where fowls are kept, this 
is a very easy matter. Weeds, especially 
groundsel, do as well as anything ; cabbage- 
leaves, lettuce, or even grass. 

Lastly, but of primary importance, is a 
plentiful supply of good water. This is often 
neglected, and hence very often disease 
ensues. In winter it is important that it is 
kept free of snow or ice. Give fresh water 
daily, and in hot weather oftener, as it dries 
up so quickly. If a cow is kept, the hens 
will likely get skim or butter milk. 

There are several varieties of drinking- 
fountains made, but a common delf trough or 
a large flower-pot saucer, serves as well as 
anything, As regards the quantity of food 
to be given, no very definite rule can be laid 
down; each must use their own judgment. 
Hens will not lay well if over-fed. Generally 
about a handful of grain for each fowl wiil 
be the right thing to give at night. Some 
kinds of fowls require, of course, more feeding 
than others, 
wee all poultry should be more highly 
i spc moulting, and on wet or cold days 
‘hould also get rather more. The soft food is 
often given too soft ; it should be of the con- 
Hans of dough. No more should be given 
- can be consumed at one meal; 710 Sood 
oe be left lying over. Do not use a feed- 
Pi but give the food on the ground ; the 
x “toh rig —* that gets mixed with it 
ing cheap a ad 1S no economy in buy- 
the egg nee iC and the size and quality of 

t hes pend very much on the feeding. 
feed as reen often calculated that the cost of 
Thre each hen is about five shillings a year. 
xen fom ae lessened if there be much 
irections pos Bi Mn er an be used. These 
ment of chickene Pd ae ult fowls ; the treat- 
the subject of fee, aire ai 
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THAT AGGRAVATING 
SCHOOL GIRL. 


By the Author of “ Wild Kathleen.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
JOSEPHINE HOLDS THE SCALES. 


ON leaving the sleeping Helen Edison 
the Principal of Crofton Hall turned to 
her young governess, saying, rather 
sternly, ‘‘ We must wait until to-morrow, 
Miss Rowe, to administer any repri- 
mands, and I cannot help hoping that 
by that time you, as the elder and wiser, 
will be willing to pave the way for Miss 
Edison’s apologies by telling her that 
you do not mind confessing in your turn 
that you were rather needlessly hasty 
and harsh with her.”’ 

‘That 1 shall never. dol’’ said the 
English governess in a low, fierce tone, 
that quite startled her companion, and 
the two separated without even exchang- 
ing good nights. 

And here we must go back a little to 
explain how matters had come to this 
present terrible pass. 

It must be confessed that the state of feel- 
ing between pupil and teacher had been 
increasingly embittered by Helen’s sym- 
pathies for poor Josephine, which had 
been still further outraged by a needless 
display of what looked very much like 
petty spite on the part of Miss Rowe 
but a few days before this last and worst 
quarrel. 

Helen had secured her favourite seat 
at the evening meal between Josephine 
Bell and Milly Wilmot, and after study- 
ing Josephine’s face for a few moments, 
she said, with a little air of loving 
triumph :— 

‘‘Now confess the truth, Josephine ; 
don’t you feel ever so much better for 
having been out of doors this afternoon, 
instead cf poring over your books all the 
while ?”’ 

Josephine was eating bread and 
butter with far more appetite than she 
had shown for it lately. But at her 
companion’s question her face grew 
overcast, and she murmured— 

“But I haven’t a quarter done my 
French, and I haven’t looked at any 
spelling, and just now Miss--—”’ 

Josephine suddenly checked herself, 
and tried to check Mifly also, who was 
proceeding to finish her sentence for her. 
But Helen’s ‘Tell me Miill,’’ was 
stronger than Josephine’s — ‘ Please 
don’t,” and so Milly told how Miss 
Rowe had _ stopped Josephine five 
minutes ago, as they were coming in to 
tea together, to say that for the future 
she should be obliged to hear her repeat 
that lesson with Rose, as she had not 
time to hear her separately.”’ 

‘* She is a regular inqutsition wretch,’’ 
muttered Helen fiercely. ‘‘ What a queer 
expression,’ said Milly, laughing, ‘‘ and 
was spelling one of the tortures of the 
Inquisition ?”’ 

‘Hurting people’s feelings out of 
spite was,’’ retorted Helen. 

‘‘T don’t really believe that this time 
she had anything to do with spite at all,”’ 
said Josephine, inalowtone. ‘It was 
not spoken as though she were cross at 
all, but more as if she were really 
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anxious to save a few minutes. And 
you remember it has been her own leisure 
in a sort of way that she has given up to 
me.’’ 

‘Oh, there, do leave off,’’ interrupted 
Helen, irritably. ‘‘It makes me in a 
worse rage than ever to hear you always 
making excuses for her, when she has 
nothing but hardness and disagreeable- 
ness for you. And, besides, I can’t help 
feeling as if you were something of a 
hyprocite, for you may try to persuade 
me as much as you like, but I can’t 
believe a bit the more that any but very 
old people, or people just going to die, 
ever manage to fancy they like those who 
are horrid to them.” 

“ Fancying it wouldn’t be much 
use,’’ murmured Josephine, 

No, of course not. So it is much better 
to be honest, and let it alone altogether. 
If people slap me on one cheek there is 
certainly a second slap to follow, but it’s 
not on my cheek, and if you would be 
guided by me it would not be for you to 
have the two either.’’ 

“In this matter I have a wiser guide 
than you,’’ said Josephine, in a tone of 
unaccustomed firmness, and then the 
bell rang as the signal for rising from 
tea, and Helen hastened away to pass 
the fifteen minutes’ interval before pre- 
paration time in proving to Milly and 
half-a-dozen other sceptical companions 
that her leap over the two back-to-back 
chairs was not to be an exceptional 
achievement. 


Josephine went off to the little study 
to learn her spelling, but when she had 
found the book she held it upside down, 
and gazed at it with unseeing eyes. She 
was thinking of her brilliant, talented 
schoolfellow. Hitherto she had thought 
of her with unmixed admiration and 
fondness, with just a faint tinge added of 
almost irrepressible envy for her talents, 
courage, and confidence. But as the 
poor, contemptuously - pitied, lustreless 
pupil sat in the darkening, dull little 
room alone, with her upside-down spell- 
ing-book in her hand, she was not envy- 
ing her companion, she was not admiring 
She was pitying her. Strange and 
impossible as Helen would have sup- 
posed it,she was being pitied by ‘‘ poor 
Josephine.’’ Beauty, talent, strength, | 
chivalry, high-spirited generosity, were 
all very fair things in the sight of Jose- 
phine, but they were as nothing to her if 
they were to be weighed in the balance 
with that most wonderful assurance— 
“Ye are my friends.’’ Dead leaves 
beside pearls. Josephine had the pearls. 
Not for all the splendour of the world, 
not for all the genius of men, would 
Josephine have given up that Friend, the 
Friend who says to those who love him, 
—‘As my Father hath loved me, so 
have I loved you.”’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 

MISS ROWE CHOOSES A CONFIDANTE, 
HALF-AN-HOUR later Josephine Bell 
was sitting with her hand up to a miser- 
ably puzzled head, between Helen Edi- 
son and Milly Wilmot in the large class- 
room, and trying to master her French 
exercise. Helen and Milly had secretly 
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despatched little Rosie to beg her to 
leave her solitude, and join them. 

“Even if the lynx won’t let us help 
her,’’ Helen had said, “‘ it will at any rate 
be much better for her not to be so much 
alone.”’ 

With this assertion Milly had heartily 
agreed by the quotation—‘‘ ‘Them’s my 
sentiments,’’’ and then Rosie had been 
despatched on her errand, and returned 
triumphantly with her sister. But so far, 
any benefit Josephine might have reaped 
from the change was certainly restricted 
to that which she considered the ques- 
tionable one of companionship, for ‘‘ the 
lynx,’’ otherwise Miss Rowe, had kept a 
close watch upon the trio of friends ever 
since she had been surprised by the 
entrance of the two sisters. 

“Go to Miss Rowe, and make her 
have the trouble of helping you, herself,”’ 
whispered Helen once, ‘‘ as she won’t let 
us.” 

‘But I can never understand her ex- 
planations; they are too quick,’’ sighed 
Josephine. Nevertheless, she rose, and 
carried her book to the end of the room, 
only to come back five minutes after 
feeling that the’ difficulties were even 
more complicated than she had before 
thought them, and Helen looked at her 
as she sat with her tired, troubled head 
on her hand, and as she looked her 
thoughts gradually faded away from her 
lessons, and passed back to the strange 
expression of rapt sweetness which she 
had seen earlier in the day on that plain, 
weary face. Atlast she muttered, in a 
tone inaudible even to Rose Trew, her 
neighbour on the other side— 

‘* Josie—I cannot understand you. If 
you really meant what you said this 
afternoon abort the happiness of that 
other learning, how can you bother 
yourself so dreadfully about this, which, 
from your point of view, must seem 
nothing but so much rubbish ?”’ 

For some moments Josephine made no 
answer. Then she murmured, ‘‘ ‘ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.’ And while I am here it is my 
duty to do what my father has placed me 
here to do.”’ 

A minute later she added, ‘‘ Besides, 
I don’t think any of God’s gifts rub- 
bish. Some are greater and grander 
than others, but all are fair and good, 
and one of the choicest of earthly gifts, I 
think, is that of learning.”’ 

Unconsciously Josephine pronounced 
the last words in her natural tone, and a 
painful flush mounted to her temples as 
a mocking laugh from the end of the 
room accompanied the words— 

‘You are no doubt aware, Miss Bell, 
that there is a fine for speaking in this 
room during the preparation hours, but 
you spoke so like a book that I must 
really let you off. I should never have 
imagined that you held learning in such 
high esteem. It isa pity that you do 
not contrive to appropriate a little more 
of the gift to yourself.”’ 

‘‘T do try,’’ was the simple answer. 
But there was such a ring of sad- 
ness in the words that even Miss Rowe 
was touched by their patient humility. 
A tinge of compunction came into her 
own cheeks, and she bent her head 
quickly over her needlework. Helen 
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Edison glanced at her curiously, and 
the thought crept into her mind that 
jJosephine’s learning had given her 
a power which she, with all her 
cleverness, did not possess. It was 
true that she would have made Miss 
Rowe flame out into furious looks and 
sinfully angry words, but she could not 
do as Josephine had done, make her 
bend her head in penitence. 

After a lapse of two or three minutes, 
Miss Rowe rose and came round to 
where the poor, over-anxious student sat 
vainly trying to master her task. Helen 
scarcely recognised the governess’s voice 
as she said, quietly— 

‘You have not got on very far, I see. 
I am afraid you did not understand my 
explanation much better than that of the 
book.” 

“I am so sorry,’’ said Josephine, 
earnestly; ‘‘I wish I gave you less 
trouble.” 

‘‘T shall not so much mind the trouble 
in the future, if you really mean you do 
care to get on,”’ half muttered the young 
governess, as though she were ashamed 
of her own unusual graciousness. Ina 
few moments she added, but rather in 
excuse for the present than the past, ‘‘I 
thought you looked upon learning as 
disagreeable, useless drudgery, only to 
be got through because you could not 
help yourself. Since you really recognise 
its value, I shall be far more willing to 
give you aid. Carry your books over 
there to the desk, and I will join you in 
a minute.” 

The minute’s interval which Miss Rowe 
claimed was devoted to snatching up 
Helen Edison’s exercise book, and 
sharply tearing two of its pages, across 
which Helen had just profusely adorned 
with climbing monkeys, fighting cats, 
snakes, worms, and snails. 

‘It is better to have no talents than to 
pervert them,”’ she said, in her most dic- 
tatorial tone. ‘‘ Miss Boswell, you will 
see that Miss Edison pays a fine for a 
babyish waste of preparation time.’’ 

“It was no waste at all,’’ retorted 
Helen; ‘‘I have done all my lessons, 
and I will ask the principal if, under 
those circumstances, it is wrong to 
practise my drawing. To-morrow If will 
fill a page with spiteful toads; I shall 
not have far to search for a model.’’ 

A flash darted from Miss Rowe’s eyes, 
and she raised her hand. Happily on 
that occasion she restrained herself in 
time, and vouchsafing no answer to the 
impertinent speech, she marched off to 
Josephine, not certainly in such an 
amiable mood as when she proffered 
her assistance, but still disposed enough 
to render it for her promise’ sake, and 
for yet another reason also. The young 
governess was sorely in need of a con- 
fidant to whom she might pour out the 
tale of a sudden grief that had fallen 
upon her, and during the last few 
minutes she had felt that the despised, 
dim-eyed, ignorant pupil was just 
exactly the sort of confidant that she 
should choose—humble, gentle-hearted, 
unobtrusive, easily put aside again. 

In any and every possible trouble that 
could have affected herself alone Miss 
Rowe would have stood apart, if her 
heart had broken in so doing. But the 


trouble that had now fallen upon her 
since that morning’s post came in, 
was not one that she could, in her pride, 
claim to bear alone, and from its very 
nature it had a softening influence upon 
her in some measure, at any rate at 
first, and her soul cried out for sym- 
pathy. She had no Heavenly Father to 
go to, no comforter, no all-powerful 
Friend, and so she turned to Josephine. 

The preparation hour came to an end 
before Josephine’s exercise was finished 
and all her companions dispersed, 
Milly whispering as they went of— ” 

‘‘ Miss Rowe really is taking pains to 
make things clear to poor Josephine 
now.”’ 

‘‘Why couldn’t she do so before?” 
growled Helen; but even she half for- 
gave her own torn exercise book, as she 
glanced at Miss Bell’s relieved expres- 
sion of countenance and heard the 
patient tones in which the English 
governess was giving explanations 
about a lesson with which there was 
no real need that she should concern 
herself at all. 

“‘Isn’t Miss Rowe kind to-night?” 
murmured little Rose, clasping her 
hands fondly round the arm of her very 
dear, new friend. 

“Humph. Not quite such a snarling 
hyena as usual,’’ asserted Miss Nellie, 
and then she let herself be pulled off 
by little Rose to a special favourite 
bench in a deep recess in the wide hall, 
and prepared obediently to finish a fairy 
tale, of a particularly weird description, 
begun the previous day. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


WORK. 


Gracinta.—A black beaver hat can be changed in 
shape by a hatter, who can block it as you please. 
You write freely, and the letters are well-formed, 
but too large. 


Miss PrAttie,—Inquire at a good wool and fancy- 
work shop. We do not give addresses. 

Fiissertry Gispet.—Use white washing net. 

Emittz.—Use black fur to replace the braid on your 
last winter’s jacket, carefully brushing the jacket 
before re-trimming it. : 

Epyruz.—tThe baskets are such as are generally sup- 
plied by florists, filled with flowers. 

Crocuzt Neeprtz.—The easiest way to make the 
jersey for your brother is to work two straight 
pieces in either ribbed or fzmzsten crochet. The 
latter kind is the most solid; but, of course, takes 
more wool. The ribbed crochet has also the advan- 
tage of being more elastic. Take the width of your 
brother’s chest, and the required length; now make 
achain to correspond with this length, and on it 
work the number of rows necessary for the width, 
and break off the wool. Work a sccond strip 
exactly similar; afterwards sew both together at 
the sides, leaving towards the top so many inches 
open for the armholes. Divide the top into quarters, 
allowing two for the opening of the neck, and sew 
or crochet together the quarter at cach end, to fee 
the shoulders. For the sleeve measure the len3t 
of the arm on the outer side, taking care to have 
the elbow slightly bent; measure also the mnct 
side, and take the width. Make a chain to oe i 
over the outside length from this chain, whic 
marks the centre; work half of the sleeve 0 ae 
rows, gradually decreasing on the armno-e case t 
reduce the length to that of the inner scam. Brea 
off the wool and start again on the opposite dere 

the foundation chain, following thesameruleasfor * 

first half. Join the sleeve on the wrong side ! 

out, and set it into the armhole. For the wrist a 

tib a strip, wide enough to be turned over, é ii 

work it in a pretty pattern finished by an = 

edging, in keeping with the one round the n se 

through which a ribbon is passed. On the oo 4 

principle are executed all kinds of vests, knittee, 

&c., where much shaping is not needed. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


COOKERY AND HOUSEKEEPING. 


.—To cook tomatoes, see page 48, vol. i.» 
Ee Tomatoes with Rice,” page 615, vol. i. Your 
writing needs to to be sloped properly; it is not at 
all pretty or ladylike as it is, and could easily be 
deren ies page 80, vol.i. You had better write 
to the makers, Messrs. Minton, respecting the state 
of your tiles in the entrance hall. | 
TanraLus.—A recipe € scones will be found on 
, 67and 431, vol.i. 
bee Recipes for cakes and jelly made of corn-flour 
are printed omall the paper covers of this flour. 


EDUCATION. 


Manet, and Evetyn.—We sympathise with 
sr the unsuccessful trial that you have made so 
far of ‘ Vaseline,’ but no one prescription ever 
suits all.alike. Your writing is legible, but not 
pretty. Why do you write every second or third 
word with a capital letter ? , ; 
Minosa.—Procure a good book on arithmetic. We 
do not advertise books. Many of your “m’s” and 
“n's” are very misshapen. We greatly admire the 
specimen of writing numbered ‘‘ 3.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


B. F.—Thereis in all probability a worm at the root 
of your musk plant, which causes the lower leaves 
to die. Your writing promises well. : 

G.P.M—As a ne rule we should advise any 
young girl, tried and perplexed as you are, to con- 
sult her mother. In your especial case we do not 
recommend your informing her of any particular 
act of rudeness to you, but state your difficulties in 
general terms, and act towards your brothers and 
sister according to her counsel. Your writing is 
fairly good. 

CLemENTINE.—Try a little iodine brushed, once only, 
on the gum round the tooth; or hold some eau de 
cologne and water in your mouth; either may relieve 
you temporarily, but there is one cure that will not 
fail, extraction. You can procure tinted cards for 
painting upon. Note paper would not be very 
suitable. 

Lizziz R.—We cannot aid you in selling your pictures. 
offer them at some shop. They might be placed on 
view in the window. 

Katie.—We thank you for your very nice and well 
written letter. We see no errors to point out in it. 

A.ice.—Pronounce Euridyce as if written ‘t You-rid- 
disy.” Your writing is regular, but too angular. 

Mary E. H.—We.advise you to have the long iron 
projection at the toe of the skate cut off to a third 
of its present length and rounded. Mead our 
articles on “Skating and Skates,’’ pages 27 and 
48, vals i.3 also for dess appropriate for it at page 
64, vol. 1, 

Lity.—Try washing your black silk stockings in cold 
water, and rinse them in a solution of borax. 

Ay IxtsH Giru.—1, Probably you are in the habit of 
wetting your lips. It could not be the cod-liver 
oil, nor the other beverage that is to blame for 
their sore state. Use lip salve every night, and on 
going out ona coldday. 2. Your mother should be 
consulted in reference to the introduction you wish 
tomake. Ifshe approve, your courseis clear; but 
you must confide all you know to ber respecting 
your acquaintance before you act upon any per- 
eer you may obtain. Your writing is fairly 
good, " 

Fiuoa.—We thank you for all the encouraging in- 
formation you give respecting the popularity of our 
paper. Slope your writing a little more and it 
hes be improved, You write very well for one so 

young. 

Heny.—1. Send for Dr. Rothe’s work on Ling’s 
System of Calisthenics. Any bookseller will pro- 
cure it tor you. The latter isa Swede, and they 
are famous for their method of drilling. 2. Inquire 
ofa dyer whether the velveteen skirt is worth re- 

‘pping; we could not advise you better, not having 
ae it. Your hand is legible, but not very pretty. 
RetnAA. —The quotation you make is from 
°gers poem “To a Year.?- We acknowledge 
your most kind and grateful letter with sincere 
Peasure, Your hand is very fairly good. 

: States or Pract wishes us to give her advice, but 

a - er case in rather a mpeniiog way. ‘“ What 

Medy would you prescribe for a sister to take to 
Prevent her_ brother teazing her?’? We think it 
a ft if the brother should have the remedy pre- 
nihoiiee for him, instead of the sister, but doubt 
ihe cae oe mischievous little tormentor would 
ie appe Rs oe secon? the sister to assume 
@] - 

ance intendad, pertect indifference to any annoy 
ph cca Your question about learning to sing 
is er ra ewered several times. 2. Of course, it 
the ie -bred to laugh and joke about anything in 
svittnehe oe of a third party quite unacquainted 
whis = subject of your merriment. Equally so to 
sayin » So that they cannot hear what you are 


Tenner - 
tare O8S—Many suffer as you do, when obliged 
a puke boots. The fault is not in the 
{ieee ns cashmere. If you wore cashmere boots 
ds reer Possible, and with square toes, and 
Y altogether, perhaps you would suffer less. 


Movuse.—In a case such as you describe your parents 
would be your best advisers. We think that a little 
extra cordiality of manner is expected on a first 
meeting, after some years of absence; but rather 
more reserve had better be shown afterwards, and 
if reproached for it, playfully, yet decidedly main- 
tained, and excused in a kindly way, on account of 
being “‘ now no longer in the schoolroom.”’ 

SweeTsriar Ivannogz.—Such a very graciously 
expressed and grateful letter as yours should have 
the cordial thanks of the Editor and his assistants. 
We are very glad that our answers to our corre- 
spondents ate so much. appreciated. The chief 
defect in your good legible hand is in the ‘‘m’s” 
and “y’s,” that are made like ‘‘ u's.’ Your letters 
“will always be welcome. 

Musxoxa.—As a rule, threshing is rather slowly than 
quickly performed, and as more than one man wields 
a flail, the party contrives to beata kind of tune 
with their implements, changing the measure to 
break the monotony, yet keeping perfect time. Like 
bell-ringing, it is an art in its way, and needs prac- 
tice. Weare obliged by your kind commendation 
of our paper, and especially of the articles on 
needlework and art. You write a nice hand. 

Mortuer’s “ Right Hanp.’’—Your grateful letter is 
much appreciated. Your writing will make a good 
foundation for a ‘“‘running hand,’ when older. 
Wear gloves whenever you can. 

Pomona.—/Vodlesse oblige is a French proverb, and 
means that those nobly born and reared should 
act consistently with their high position and train- 
ing. Sir Galahad was one oF the ‘' Knights of the 
Round Table,” and is a character introduced in 
Tennyson’s “ Holy Grail.” Weare glad that you 
liked our articles on singing. 

Susm:.—Your writing is not sufficiently flowing and 
free, and your pen appears to be too hard. 

Marxa.—You write fairly well, though rather care- 
lessly, but we thank you for the kind words you have 
rete We do not know to what negro slave you 
refer. 

Jenny.—A series of articles suggesting varieties of 
work for invalids, bedridden or otherwise, is just 
about to be given in Tue Girt’s Own Paper. We 
feel great sympathy with you and hope sincerely 
that you may obtain some assistunce from. the sug- 
gestions to be given. ‘‘Islam’’ means “resigna- 
tion,” or “‘ submission to God's will.” If you send 
your address, we shall be better able to advise you 
as to the assistance you require and sign yourself, 
“Jenny Islam.” 

Bonne Boucnue.—Certainly, disorder of the nerves 
will affect the sight, and induce temporary blind- 
ness. Disorder of the digestive organs will affect 
it likewise. It is essential that the seat of the com- 
plaint be well determined upon, before any means 
be adopted in reference to the eyes. 2. We have 
aren the answer respecting ‘‘ Clytie.”’ ‘ Aphro- 

ite”? was the Greek Venus, so called because she 
sprang from the ‘‘ sea-foam.” 

POMMES-DE-TERRE.— We believe that the author 
respecting whom you inquire is still living; but we 
have no desire to ‘shed some light on his ances- 
tors,” to which proceeding we entertain grave 
objections. The story of ‘The Golden Fleece,” 
belongs to the mythological period of ancient 
Greece. Ino is said to have persuaded her husband 
Athamas that his son Phryxos was the cause of the 
famine then prevailing, and ordered him to be 
sacrificed. But the innocent son escaped over the 
sea to Colchis on a ram’s back, which had 
a golden fleece. This creature he sacrificed to 
Zeus, giving the fleece to King Aéetes, who hung it 
upon a sacred oak, whence it was stolen by Jason. 

ALone.—The duties of a nursery governess vary 
according to the requirements and circumstances 
of the family requiring one. Sometimes no nurse 
is kept, and thus a maid’s work will, more or less, 
devolve on her. All should be made a matter of 
distinct agreement before the situation is taken; 
and likewise an arrangement respecting the holidays 
at Christmas and Easter, so that the governess may 
not be obliged to go toa lodging, at least, at her 
own expense, should she have neither home nor 
friends to receive her. In reference to a situation 
as lady help apply for information at Mrs. Craw- 
shay’s Office, 163, Oxford-street. 

R. R.—In reply to your kind letter—for which you 
have our thanks—we greatly admire the writing 
which speaks of ‘‘ George” and the “chafing” 
folks at Hammersmith. But the writing of ‘‘L.C.” 
is exceedingly bad—the “r, d, a, m, n, h, u,s,” 
and sometimes the final “‘g,”’ are all quite misshapen. 
Besides this, the size is coarse. The looping of the 
letter ‘‘p’’ has nothing objectionable in it, as it 
does not render it illegible nor confound it with 
any other letter, and is not vulgar or inartistic in its 
effect. E 

Paaience.—At any chemist’s you may obtain a 6d. 
box of sponge-powder, with which to cleanse, and 
restore the spring in your sponges. Your nails will 
recover if carefully cut in half-moons. 

E. H.—Have your black velvetine re-dyed black. For 
“ Black Reviver”’ see page 96, vol. i. 

GERTRUDE.—Warm the edges of the wax, and then 
unite them. We are glad you were successful 
in following the directions given in ‘‘My Work 
Basket.” 2 

Viorer SHaw.—Our prizes have hitherto been in 
money. 

Lucy Maser R.—With a little care you will write 
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well. But do not let the last letter of one word 
touch the first of the next. 

Fatuer’s Lassie.--You have our warm acknowledg- 
ments for your kind letter. Three months will 
suffice for'the mourning to which you refer. It 
would be rude to refuse the gift of a photograph 
from any friend of your own or of your family. 


FLEDA promises to write a pretty hand, but her “t’s”” 
need improvement, and in the majority of instances 
the “‘s”? is a poor specimen of that letter. She 
should form each letter with equal care. 

Berr.—Inquire at a shoe-shop. A sponge dipped 
in milk will serve to clean patent or kid-leather 
— Your hand would be good if properly 
sloped. 

Rosiz,—The wearing of orange blossoms as part of 
the bridal costume has been a custom in Europe— 
this country included—ever since the time of the 
Crusades, when it was borrowed from the Saracens. 
To wash shawls, see page 511, vol. i. 

TisiPHONE.—You write a’pretty hand, although not 
consistently forming every letter, at all times, 
equally well. Weare glad that you find our papers 
on needlework of use to you. 

E. G. W.—1. Your orange trees will not be large 
enough for grafting for a very long time. 2. Read 
the articles by ‘‘ Medicus,’”’ and do mot slope some 
of your letters one way and some another, as they 
look like old tombstones. Your hand might be 
made a good one with alittle care. 

A. T. G. and G. B.—1. We do not wiht had moist 
colours can be restored as they were before. 2. If 
your acquaintances should see you when near enough 
to bow, of course you should recognise them politely 
wherever you may be, ina cariiage or on foot. See 
our articles on letter- writing and penmanship. 


VALERIA.—If not allowed to heat yourroom by means 
of any kind of stove, and you have no chimney nor 
fireplace, we recommend you to supply yourself 
with a large tin, or stome-jar to be replenished 
from time to time with hot water. 

Our Mary.—We have been greatly interested in your 
letter, which does you the greatest credit, both as 
to the good feeling which it evinces and the style 
of expression. Not only so, but the very fair hand 
which you have learnt to write untaught, and the 
good spelling. We have given some specimens of 
nice writing, by studying any of which you might 
still further improve your own. Our magazine is 
meant for all alike—rich and poor. Accept our 
best thanks for your kind wishes. 

Torsy.—Butter-milk is to be had at any dairy. You 
do not round your letters sufficiently. 

SunrlowEr.—Either write for the numbers of THE 
Girt’s Own Paper, enclosing the stamps to 56, 
Paternoster-row, E.C., or else order them through 
a bookseller or newsagent. You say that your 
“‘canpain’”’ wishes to ask “‘if is too young to 
comane singing; she can’t go hight, she would 
like to be a teather of a sing school and a police.” 
If unable to write, spell, and express herself better 
than you do at fourteen, we doubt her ever being 
competent to act as a teacher of anything. 

Rosert H.;W.—What do you mean by sending us 
your amateur verses? ‘Try the Soy’s Own Paper. 


Curistmas Rosz.—The spirit of your acrostical verse 
on Christmas is good, though the subject is now un- 
seasonable. Your handwriting is extremely nice. 

Frorence Greaves.—British wines, as also cider and 
perry, all contain alcohol, and are certainty not 
allowed to teetotallers. ‘lhere are now so many 
pleasant drinks which are iree from spirit, 
such as Zoedone, Sparkling Hygeia, Ginger Ale, 
&c., that there need be nv difficulty in providing 
for those who desire a little variety on festive 
occasions. Handwriting too spidery: study some 
good model which has some character in it. 


Primrose.—This second volume of Tur Giri’s Own 
PAPER commenced with the November part. AW 
back numbers will be posted to you by the Pub- 
lishers of THz Grri’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster- 
row, London, E.C., if you send them stamps to 
cover the price of the numbers specified and tHe 

ostage; money-orders should be made payable to 
Yoru Tarn. Your handwriting is weak and 
laboured-looking. 

Mec Merriums.—Fur capes will be worn this winter 
much as they were last. 

Lro.—Read ‘Flowers in the House,” pages 420 and 
499, and “‘ On Watering Flowers,” page 493, vol. i. 
Your writing is excellent. 

M. H. C.—We think you have made a mistake in the 
name. Your writing is very legible and pretty. 
We hope the character you give yourself is not true, 
and that if it is, you will set about improving 
yourself at once. 

Wurrt Rosrt anp Nymeu—We think £25 would be 
a sufficient allowance for you to dress upon. Read 
“Seasonable Dress’? for this month. Seventeen is 
very young to leave school. 

Brug and Brown Evyres.—We think you had better 
consult a doctor. Skating is an excellent recrea- 
tion tor girls. See article at page 27, vol. i. 

Ivy Lear.—Wash the stockings as you are directed 
every time that they need washing. Your writing 
is very irregular. 

Mouriet Wintir.—We do not see anything to prevent 
your contributing to a charitable object because the 
promoter is a gentleman. 

Arp. Biossom.—A lump of alum is said to prevent 
gum turning sour. Your writing is large and stiff, 
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YOUR VALENTINE 
FROM 


THE EDITOR, 
"Tis many months ago—ah, me! 


Since that first promise* made to 


thee, 
To guide and guard thee ever. 


1 Will you my constant vow reject, 


:L8 Or earnest faithfulness respect, 














oo 


* On the first issue of Toe Girt’s Own Paper the Editor’s prospectus contained these words :— “‘ This magazine will aim at being to the girls a ee 
Playmate, Guardian, Instructor, Companion, and Friend. It will help to train them in moral and domestic virtues, preparing them for the respons! 


womanhood and for a heavenly home.” 
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SEASONABLE DRESS, 


A FEW seasons ago the backs of our dress 
bodices were ornamented, or, perhaps, rather 
disfigured, by either six or seven seams, two 
or even three side forms, and a back seam 
being the ordinary number. Now we have 
once again reverted to the old style of one 
centre seam, as, although three joins are 
allowed, the best cut dresses show only the 
centre one, the others being brought so far 
under the arm as to be practically invisible. 
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AND HOW TO 


This change will be a great comfort to the 
amateur dressmaker, and will be an encourage- 
ment to those of ‘Our girls” who aspire to 
make their dresses at home. In fact, if the 
promised change should be brought about, of 
having no seams under the arms at all, the 
work of manufacturing a bodice will be quite 
reduced to half the usual amount. The spring 
models seem to portend a reduction in the 
seams of our sleeves as well, for some of them 
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AFTERNOON TEA, 
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MAKE IT. 


have no join on the outside, from the shoulder 
to the elbow, the top and under parts of the 
sleeve, so far, being cut in one piece. Of 
course, below the elbow the shape could not 
be retained if there were not a seam both at 
the back and the front. The sleeve is set as 
high into the bodice as ever, as everyone still 
appears to wish to look square-shouldered and 
narrow-backed. Of course, a certain amount 
of adherence to the prevailing fashions, so as 
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to avoid attracting attention, is desirable, but 
we trust that all our young readers will avoid 
extremes in this, as in all other matters con- 
nected with dress. Of course, the natural 
place for-the seam is at the point of the 
shoulder, and there is no doubt that our dear 
Princess of Wales recognised this fact when 
she msisted on having her dress shoulder- 
seams eut like the Prince’s coats; and banished 
all kang and ill-fitting shoulders from her ward- 
robe. 

The prettiest shape of the season for bonnets 
is, perhaps, the very sensible and moderate- 
sized ‘Granny bonnet,” which has sometimes 
a round front, and at other times one’ bent 
down in the centre, after the fashion of the 
well-known ‘‘ Marie Stuart Head-dress.” ‘We 
saw a perfectly plain velvet one, the other 
day, edged with a row of medium-sized black 
beads all round it, and no other trimming save 
two silk pompons, and a cord of black 
chenille. This form is very suitable for the 
mantles, as they are now worn, as they pre- 
vent the head from assuming that pin-head 





Of FICHU. ; 
shape, so often found fault with when the-very 
small Princess-shaped bonnet is worn with a 
large cloak. We think these “‘Granny bonnets”’ 
will probably be great ‘favourites all through 
ihe summer, and they can be manufactured at 
home bya clever girl. © They require to be 
seen, however, and the .shape is easily ob- 
tained. They are all of one material—velvet, 
plush, or satin; or the crown may be lighter 
than the front. The sole trimmings often. con- 
sist of the satin ribbon -strings, which «are 
placed along the joining.of the‘crown to the 
front, where.they are tied in drooping bows on 
the top. i a hae 

A young lady’s small-sized bonnet'is shown 
on page 321, beginning from the left side iii’our 
monthly‘illustration. The, vonnet itself is of 
brown’ straw, With “brown” velvet trimmings 
and ‘strings, and a wreath of autumm“leaves 
in brown, red and yellow. The dress is a 
brown Vicuna, made with a long over-jacket 
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of the same, which is edged with a 
brown fur trimming; a small cape of 
the same completes the costume, The 
front of the tunic is pointed, and the 
back of it is seen on the next figure. 
The skirt is of silk, satin, or other 
material, the small hemmed flounces 
being placed on a stout foundation 
of alpaca. We have before now 
pointed out the economical nature 
of these tiny flounces, and how 
easily an old dress may be made 
into an excellent skirt with their 
help, the foundations only - being 
new. 

Fig. 2 wears one of the new jacket- 
mantles, which, having been go lately 
introduced, will be much in use for 
the early spring; they are.a most | 
useful form of out-door covering, 
The jacket has loose fronts with 
pockets, the back being plain at the 
top, and the plaited portion added 
on to it to bring it even in length 
with the front. The material is a 
black and white checked tweed; 
the round cape is similar in shape 
to those worn some years ago and 
called ‘‘ Inverness.” The hood is 
of tweed, lined with striped silk. 

Fig. 3 is a simple walking dress, 
of blue serge, or cloth. The skirt 
being kilted, with a shawl drapery 
as an over-skirt, the bodice is ‘a 
woven “Jersey” of a colour to 
match the skirt; the cuffs and capes 
are of blue velveteen. This dress 
requires no trimming, and is easily 
made up at home. - 
' Fig. 4 is a pretty at-home evening dress. 
The skirt and pointed bodice are made of 
velveteen, the under bodice and pointed tunic 
of some thin material, such as striped grena- 
dine, Indian silk, or plain white cashmere. 
The pointed cuffs are also of velveteen, and 
the neck is finished by a ruching of lace and 
a black velvet band. There are lace frillings 
at the wrist. 

The fifth figure is intended to be a repre- 
sentation of one of the much talked of 
cesthetic dresses. Perhaps the more proper 
‘ame for them would réally be “ pictorial,” 
for they generally may*be found to be adapta- 
tions from a famous portrait. of some historic 
beauty of past centuries. Any endeavour to 
improve dress in this way is much to be 
desired, as such fashions are not changeable 
and foolish as many-of-the ephemeral styles of 
of the present day, afidtnay“be worn always, 
without fear of: the beholder's fault-finding. 
The skirt has*thrée/Adunces:, The polonaise is 
plainly cut aiid slightly drdped; the sleeves 
have two puffs above the elbow, and the square 
cut neck has a gathered top-inserted into it, 
and a stand-up, wired, velvét: collar, with a 
lace frill inside it. The small welvet bag at 
the: side has the wearer’s initials: on it,‘or an 


“erabroidered spray of flowers ifpreferred. The 
‘pattern would be easily cut out in paper, and 


the bag could be made by anyone, with little 
trouble. The ‘Queen Anne’ table is illus- 
trated in deference to the wishes of many of 
our correspondents:who have ‘made inquiries 
as to the method of ‘making and covering them. 
The legs, as well’’as the tablé and shelf are 
all covered with “plush, which’ is likely to sit 
best if sewn on with ncedle and thread. The 
fringe may be made‘athoie,if:there be any- 
one who understands the netting’ of fringes. 

““S'Bodices entirely in -lohgitudinal;:puffs are 


‘amongst the new spring-introductions. They 


‘are very. becoming to the slight figures of 


-,young girls, and hide-their ‘extreme thinness, 


which is ‘very-painful:at times*to“themselyes 
and those who see them. Some'little care is 
needed to shape them well, but otherwise they 
can be made over the plain pattern usually 





A CAP FOR MY MOTHER. 


worn, the material being first cut in a square 
piece, then gathered, and lastly tacked on the 
shaped lining, and cut to the form of it. 

For serge, Vicuna, and cloth dresses the 
narrow silver and gold braids arranged in 
several rows, form a very pretty and simple 
trimming round the jacket and overskirt. 
They also are excellent to brighten up an old 
dréss, in which category plaids must be also 
mentioned, and we have nodoubt, as the spring 
proceeds, that many girls will be looking about 
anxiously for some simple and inexpensive way 
of making up their winter dresses again. The 
plaids are put on in flat bands, and the eflect 
would be much heightened if they were edged 
by a cording of the brightest colour composing 
the bright lines in the pattern of the plaid. 
The material, may be very inexpensive 0! 
which they are made, the effect being the same 
as if it cost a great deal. 

‘Much use is made of the inexpensive 
brightly coloured French merinos or cash- 
meres, which can be obtained as low 1a price 
as Is. 8d. per yard, yard wide. We were shown 
a wonderful dtess‘the other day made up bya 
young lady of ‘very limited means, for pene 
and evening wear at, home. The short kilte 
skirt of black cashmere was made up from me 
old long dress, and the black “Jersey hat 
cost hér’ 8s.. 9d.’ {The ornamental additions 
consisted of two yards of deep red on 
at 1s. 8d. per yard, from which she had zon 
a prettily: draped scarf, placed. round the ‘ 
of the skirt;“over the edge of the “ Jersey, 
and also a collar‘and cuffs, which she ore 
broidered in black silk, with a pattern 0 ¢| 
leaves. The small lace frill at the wo 
finished as pretty a little costume a5 COU 
desired,.at very little expense. On — 
their great useftilness, we think thal aoe 
will continue to be worn by young gitls for peed 
time, but for older people they have very 
decidedly gone out of date. They ene si 
‘trying-to. bad:figures, and not general y Eni 
ful. ‘Very pretty little necklaces © ae 
leaves, green..or--variegated, are now ati 
factured*by - young ladies for evening 
They‘ are made up on a wire foundation. ve 
The next illustrations consist of a pr 


cap and a fichu. The border of the cap con- 
sists of a closely-gathered lace, or net, with 
an embroidered edge, which is laid in a series 
of shells. We have lately given two illustra- 
tions of caps, as so many of our girls make 
those of their mothers; and we much desire 
to encourage them in their useful and kindly 
work and.to. induce others . to .- follow 
their example also. We likewise give de- 
signs for thos¢ most useful aids to eco- 
nomical dressing, fichwzs, as we notice that 
they are used more and’ more each 
month, and serve to turn a morning dress 
into a useful and becoming one fur evening 
wear without much expense and with very 
little trouble. .There are so many pretty laces 
just now, and though called imitation, they 
really should be properly named ‘ machine,” 
in contra-distinction to ‘hand-made’? laces. 
We use so many things now that are manu- 
factured by machine which used to be made 
by hand that it seems an injustice to call 
lace, over which the same change in its work- 
ing has come; “ imitation.” The lace used 
for the neck is now laid in flat box-plaitings, 
or else side-plaitings, and two rows are prefer- 
able to one. The most lady-like hue is.a deep 


cream colour, the very yellow and the very . 


brown laces having both rather gone out of 
fashion, which was rather a pity, as they kept 
much cleaner in this island of damp and, this 
smoke-curtained city, with its incalculable 
number of coal fires. 
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A SCOTTISH STORY OF THE PAST 
GENERATION. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
GIRZIv’s STORY. 


I shaded mine eyes one day when a boat 
Went curtseying over the billow, 
I marked her course till, a dancing mote, 
She faded out on the river’s foam, 
And I stayed behind in the dear loved 
home ; ' 
And my thoughts all day were about the 
oat, 
And my dreams upon my pillow. 
Sean Ingelow. 


eS the severing sea with its restless 
ide 
Shall never hinder and never divide. 

LI. R. Havergal. 


I pray you hear my song of a boat, 
For it is but short ; 
You will never find a fairer afloat 
_ i Tiver or port. 
Long, long 1 looked out for the lad that 
she bore 
8 ar over the desolate sea, 
ut I think he has sailed to the heavenly 
shore, 
For he came not back to me— 
Ah me! 


“I HAD no brothers or sisters; m 
aol died when I was thirteen oa 
matt a I was quite tall and strong, 
in 0 all kinds of farm work, make 

Cr, attend to the cows and sheep— 
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indeed, I thought myself much wiser at 
that time than ever I have done since. 

‘‘We had: a.cottar’s farm far-up. in 
the moorlands. My father grazed. sheep 
for the cattle market, so he had often 
journeys to neighbouring .towns, and 
sometimes to the city of Glasgow. , 

‘*T was but -a.wilful lassie, but -one 
thing I did—I kept my father trig and 
comfortable. .. ere ete Netery 
. “Qn Sabbath mornings, when I 
walked to church beside him, with his 
grey hair, white neckcloth, and black 
suit, I used to think he looked as weil 
put on as the minister. , 

‘‘ Of course I had always my mother’s 
sister to help me in spring, at the clean- 
ing time, and my father’s sister in 
autumn would come to us for a few 
weeks to look after our making. and 
mending, so that we were comfortable, 
and, oh, so happy! ; 

‘One night I shall never forget :. it 
was in November. My father had gone 
to Glasgow. He had been three times 
there during six weeks—most unusual 
for him to go so often. I was expecting 
his return, and in great glee was hurry- 
ing to make all things right before his 
arrival. It was a moist, warm night; 
I looked out over the moor—everything 
was still, the moon just rose.. J] could 
see clearly against the moonlit sky the 
bare branches of the only tree visible for 
miles. The soft shrubs were wet with 
the mist, and now I can remember the 
moonlight softly silvered them till they 
looked like the most delicate frosted 
silver that ever human artificer graved. 
The little pools of water near shimmered 
in the soft light ; far off I heard the 
rumbling of the cart. In I dashed to 
give the last handful of hay to my fa- 
vourite cow. The cartcame sooner than 
I thought. I heard my father’s voice 
shouting— , 

‘* ¢Girzie, lass, the lantern.’ 

“In a moment I was out of. the cow- 
shed. A cloud was shrouding the moon, 
all the silver-work was gone; .I only 
could see the old horse fairly smoking in 
the, misty air, Against the sky. lL saw.a 
figure in the cart, and my father at-the 
horse’s head guiding «it towards. the 
door. . 

coe Hey ! 
chair.’ 

“«* My aunt has come,’ thought I, as 
gaily I rushed out with a chair, set it 
by the cart, and ran to the other side to 
bring the lantern. Then, with all the 
courtliness of a king, my father helped 
out of the cart a woman, evidently 
young. I pressed forward, and in the 
misty gloom my father put a soft hand 
into mine, saying— 

‘There, Girzie ; I’ve made her. my 
wife!’ 

‘‘A momentary pain contracted my 
heart. I flung the soft little hand 
away, and rushed into the house car- 
rying the lantern, thus leaving them in 
the dark. 

‘“‘*Girzie !’ called my father, in™ a 
tone that I knew meant obedience. 

“Reluctantly I went out, rudely 
brushing. up against the figure wrapped 
in my father’s shepherd’s plaid. 

‘‘* Leave the lantern till I put up the 


Girzic, lass, bring out a 
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beast, and take ‘her to the fire, and be 
good to her, for she’s seen sair sorrow.’ 

“«Come away!’ I said, in a hard 
voice. .. 

“Into the kitchen she followed me, 
and in, the, firelight, when’ she threw. off 
the heavy tartan plaid, I saw standing 
before me a young girl with ebon black 
hair, large, lustrous black eyes, a pale, 
beautiful face, and small white hands, 
hanging listlessly over her heavy black 
gown. - . 

‘“What a strange, weird bride she 
looked ! re Rice 

‘J stepped about the kitchen as if I 
was walking on clouds. The sanded 
floor scemed slipping away from my 
feet, as it took hold of me, that this 
was my father’s wife, my stepmother, 
and my heart turned to stone. 

“T went to and fro, pouring out the 
porridge, replenishing the fire, heedless 
of the sad eyes that, followed mine so 
pleadingly. = 

‘‘T heard my father’s step, and, 
turning hurriedly to my . unwelcome 
guest, said—. 

+e Sit down.’ 

“‘T pushed her into my father’s arm- 
chair, ; 

‘ Instinctively I guessed at the whole. 
This could be no one else but Duncan 
MacDiarmid’s daughter, Elsie. 

‘“‘Duncan MacDiarmid had been a 
schoolfellow with my father. Afterwards 
he had studied at Glasgow College, been 
a ‘stirkit minister,’ became a tutor in a 
nobleman’s, family, married the gover- 
ness. Aftér many weary years of po- 
verty his wife died; leaving Duncan with 
one daughter. I knew she was five 
years my senior, but I could have carried 
her all round the farm, so slight and 
fragile she looked. — 

“During the summer Duncan Mac- 
Diarmid had died in a close little street 
in Gorbals. -On his death-bed I knew 
he had been comforted by my father’s 
promise to protect Elsie, and this was 
the way he had taken to fulfil his vow. 

““*T knew it all by ‘the preternatural 
quickness that comes at any great crisis 
of ourbemg." ° | 

‘« My father was stern and cold—nota 
man to‘be questioned or caressed. My 
reverence for him was mixed with fear. 
His whole face seemed to have under- 
gone a transformation. J had never 
seen it look tender as it did when he 
bent over her, and asked if she was a 
‘wee warmer.’ The poor thing was 
shivering all over. 

‘‘] put the supper on the table and 
prepared to leave. 

‘*Girzie, lass, where are you going?’ 

‘«« Fo look at the horse.’ 

‘““* Hoot, toot, lass! come to thy 
supper.’ 

‘‘ Obedience was instinctive, and then 
I found myself: sitting on my round 
buffet-stool at the table. 

‘No one had ever sat in my dead 
mother’s seat atthe end of the kitchen 
table opposite my father. With burning 
heart I had laid the extra spoon at the 
side opposite my own. As in.a dream I 
saw my father lift the horn spoon, place 
a chair at the top of ‘the table, and hand 
the stranger to the, to me, sacred seat. 

‘‘ How Satan then entered my heart I 
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dare not tell. I heard no word of my 
father’s thanksgiving ; wild rage, demon- 
like fury surged through my veins—a 
blind hatred to the gentle woman anda 
deep anger at my father, after all I had 
done for him. 

‘*Tt would have been wiser if he had 
taken me into his confidence, but stern 
and cold Scottish fathers of that time 
were. ‘Children, obey your parents’ 
was unsoftened by ‘Fathers, provoke 
not your children to wrath.’ 

‘‘ What a tempest of rage that night 
passed over my soul! During the first 
hour I sat in my little attic-room; then 
I resolved to go off for ever from my 
father’s house. My few clothes I tied 
in two bundles, and about midnight I 
crept noiselessly down the ladder that 
was the only mode of reaching my room. 
At the foot I stumbled over something. 
Immediately a warm breath was on my 
face, and our great dog, Jasper, was 
licking my face and hands. I threw my 
arms round his neck, and then the great 
tear-drops came. Seated on the last 
step of the ladder I wept long and sorely. 
The mute sympathy of the dog was a 
comfort. I had not sense then to think 
of it, but now I know it was a real sym- 
pathy with my distress that brought 
Jasper to the Jadder’s foot. He always 
slept in front of the fire, as near the turf 
embers as he could without burning his 
coat. What could induce him to lie 
down in the cold passage? I did not 
think of it then; I only felt the better 
for the touch of sympathy of one of God’s 
creatures. Back to my attic I carried 
the bundles that had rolled from my 
grasp when I fell over the dog. I re- 
turned; Jasper could not mount the 
ladder. 

“I dragged him up as best I could, 
How heavy he was! but somehow we 
staggered up. 

‘“‘T Jay down on my bed with Jasper 
close beside me. Drowsiness crept over 
me and I slept, and dreamt such kindly 
dreams. I was a little child again, my 
father carrying me about on his shoulder 
and singing to me— 

‘Who'll buy Sybas ? 
Who'll buy leeks ? 
Who’ll buy a bonnie lassie with red 
cheeks ?’ 


A LADY who had long indulged 
In slanderous reports 

To a wise friend of hers divulged 
The subject of her thoughts. 


What could she do, what could she say, 
Her folly to atone ? 

If he would only point the way, 
Her sorrow should be shown. 


‘*Go to the nearest market-place, 
And there a chicken buy ; 
Then after that your steps retrace, 
And quickly to me hie. 


‘« The chicken must have feathers on, 
Because your task shall be 
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I was at 


Then the dream changed. 
* The 


my mother’s knee _ repeating 
Lord is my Shepherd.’ 

*« My heart felt comforted when I woke 
at my usual time, slipped into the 
kitchen, and carried out a red peat to 
blow up so that I could light my 
lantern. 

*« * Never,’ thought I, ‘the dumb crea- 
tures welcomed me before.’ Never had 
I felt that they had power to comfort. 

‘The morning broke soft and fair. 
What a wondrous beauty lay on the 
whole moor, as the autumn sun glinted 
over it! The pools of water in the dis- 
tance shone like molten silver. Lvery- 
thing around made me more tender. I 
was simply sullen when | at length went 
to prepare the morning meal. 

“J seemed to have the strength of a 
giant as I dashed to and fro over my 
work. Great was my triumph when a 
few days proved that [ was as important 
as I had been before my stepmother 
arrived. 

‘« Never did a woman enter a house- 
hold bearing more of the attributes of an 
angel than did my poor unfortunate 
stepmother. I felt this, and all the 
more I shrank from her. She was 
delicate and ethereal; so loving, so 
kind, so gentle, so forgiving. 

‘‘It must have been a great trial for 
her to receive my coarse and unkind 
treatment. Never for a whole year did 
I speak to her, except when the fear of 
my father’s presence constrained me. 
Yet she never said an unkind word, or 
complained to my father of my unduti- 
fulness. 

‘*Her tenderness often melted me, 
and in my own room I have felt my eyes 
fill with tears, when I saw some 
thoughtful act she had done for me. 

‘Into my life she brought refinements 
that my father could not have dreamt of. 
She induced him to send me to an even- 
ing class, where I learnt to write and to 
sing. Also she sent me to our dear old 
minister’s class; his teachings will re- 
main with me for ever. She remodelled 
my mother’s garments for me, and the 
softness that she threw into my life made 
me more lovable. Yet to all this kind- 
ness J gave no answering look of even 
common gratitude. 
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To scatter them the ground upon 
Ere you return to me.”’ 


Surprised, but trusting none the less, 
She hastened to obey ; 

And with confiding eagerness 
The feathers cast away. 


When all completed was the task, 
Again she sought her friend ; 

For further guidance she would ask 
More fully to amend. 


*¢ What formerly you threw away 

You now must put together : 

Return as quickly as you may, 
And bring me every feather.”’ 


“Then came a little brother, our 
Willie, and on him I lavished every love 
and care. How grateful his mother 
seemed when, merely to please myself, [ 
carried him about. But so harsh was 
I that I did not see how fast she was 
fading. 

“One autumn evening we sat by the 
fire, 1 spinning from a distaff and, as 
usual, with my back turned to Elsie. My 
father was at market, and for a lon 
time the only sound heard was the tic. 
toc, tic-toc, of the great clock in its 
oaken case. 

‘‘ Suddenly Elsie laid her hand on my 
shoulder. 1 started up; it felt so much 
like the touch of my own dead mother, 
Something in her look awed me. An 
unearthly loveliness seemed spreading 
over her face. 

‘“*Girzie,’ she said, ‘I am going to 
leave Willie to you. I am going to 

esus.’ 

‘*T looked into her eyes, and read the 
truth. In a moment remorse rolled over 
my soul, and, throwing my distaff on the 
floor, with choking sobs | hid my face in 
her lap. ‘ 

‘Then her hands went softly over my 
hair, and her voice—it was asif an angel 
spoke to me. No sound of reproach, but 
every gentle word to comtort me. ‘the 
God that I feared was shown to me asa 
God to be loved. The eye that was con- 
tinually,upon me, and that I so much 
dreaded, was shown to me as the eye of 
a tender Heavenly Father. Long we sat 
and talked, and betore 1 went to rest | 
had learned the truth of the old story of 
Christian, for my load of sin was lett at 
the foot of the cross. 

‘* With all the intensity of my nature I 
tended Elsie for the few remaining days 
of her life, and she left me with this 
charge for her boy, ‘ Tell my Willie that 
‘God is love,’’ and teach him to say his 
prayers night and morning.’ 

‘**No one could tell low deep was my 
remorse—how sharp my sorrow; or 
could see the agony of love with which 
I watched Willie ; or howoften I thanked 
God that the little son was left, that | 
might atone for some of my unkindness 
to his mother.’’ 

(Zo be concluded.) 


“ Impossible!” she straight replied, 
‘* However much inclined; 
I scattered them both far and wide, 
Before me and behind.” 


‘* Just so,’’ he said, ‘‘ the sland’ rous 
words, 
When you false witness bear. 
Take flight as rapid as a bird's, 
And go you know not where. 
“‘ The harm you’ve done to anyone 
You cannot now recall ; 
In future you the sin pong shun, 
And slander not at all. KEW. 
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THE QUEEN O’ THE MAY. 
By ANNE BEALE. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
BACK TO LONDON. 


THE excitement throughout the mining 
Siete oe Wales was intense 

en, in the beginning of July, 1873, 
the great Welsh choir ae a es 
on; and nowhere was it greater than 
rh Derwen. As to May, her grand- 
oe might now well fear lest her 
pead Should be actually turned. She 
ie no rest that night, and was astir 
ass the dawn. Back to London after 
welve years’ absence ! What did that 
>. mean? What might it not involve ? 
aes When the moment of departure 
ame she could scarcely tear herself 
“ot the arms of her grandparents. 

Vhy, it’s only a week, child. Look 
you at Terp! She’s quite ashamed 
P you for being so silly,” remonstrated 

a 
‘I must take her with me, just to 
Won Mes. Pope how well she fice asa 
woman,’’ returned May, betwixt 
aughter and tears, 
: a fous in effect remove Terpsichore 
€r post of observation on the 
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window-sill, and put her in her pocket, 
saying merrily— 

‘‘She came, like me, a poor little 
ballet-girl, and we are both going back 
full-grown Taffies.”’ 

‘*God bless thee, child! May I be 
spared to see thee again,’’ was Evan’s 
solemn Jeave-taking ; for he somehow 
fancied that she would not soon return. 

Her face clouded at this, but soon 
grew radiant again when her grand- 
mother appeared with her scarlet cloak. 

‘*Take you this, child; that jacket’s 
too thin. Miss Sophie was saying 
Welsh cloaks with heods is all the 
fashion in London.”’ 

So May started from home with a 
little Welshwoman in her pocket, and a 
Welsh cloak across her arm. She was 
otherwise very simply dressed in a neat 


gown and jacket of pale grey alpaca, 
and a white straw bonnet. No flounces 
or furbelows would Evan allow her to 
wear; but few prettier girls could be 
seen. A good sized hand-bag contained 
her modest wardrobe, and as she tripped 
down the garden she looked very much 
like a fairy queen. ‘Turning to look 
back she saw her grandparents, Mally, 
Hedfa, and the cat watching at the 
door. She kissed her hand to them and 
hurried into the wood, through which 
she ran quickly until she reached the 
ravine, and finally Tygwyn. Here uncle 
Laban was awaiting her, and there was 
a great outcry of Leah’s children, while 
poor Leah and her mother looked some- 
what melancholy at being left behind. 
‘Take care of your uncle, May. You 
do know London and he do not,”’ said 
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Lizbeth, brushing Laban's coat for the 
hundredth time. 

‘If only Twm was going,” 
Leah, 

‘*Perhaps he will be there, cousin 
Leah, for he dearly loved music,’’ sug- 
gested May, wondering if such a thing 
were possible. 

The choir met at Derwen Station, and 
very crowded it was, for everybody was 
there to see them otf. May had scarcely 
time to greet Meredith, and remark that 
Mr. Richards and all his*family were 
there, before she found herself -in. the 
train, seated between her uncle and 
cousin. Rachel and her. husband and 
little Davy were of the party also; in- 
deed, May recognised friends turn where 
she would—a very different scene from 
the one that greeted her when she came, 
a forlorn child, to Derwen Station. She 
was thinking of this when’ she was 
startled by a mighty shout,.as ‘the: train 
steamed off. It came from the spectators 
on the platform, who were cheering their 
own special contingent of native choris- 
ters. Itwas still quite, early, and the 
long July day was all before them. 

But it was not a minute too long for 
all they had to do. Still, it passed to 
May’s excited mind: like an arrow 
through the air, and no soonér.was one 
scene begun than another’pressed upon 
it. She thought the train was already 
full, but as it stopped at the various 
stations its passengers multiplied, and 
they were mostly either singers or 
patriotic Welsh going all the way to 
London to hear their country people 
sing. Passing through the lovely Vale 
of Neath, and on through. Glamorgan- 
shire, they were nedrtily cheeréd at every 
station until, arriving at ‘Cardiff, the 
choir was completed by the ‘addition ‘of 
one hundred and twenty members: ftom 
the Rhondda Valleys. Then théy pro- 
ceeded on their way, five hundred strong, 
followed by hurrahs and fervent good 
wishes for their success. -° - 

May sat almost silent amid:a:babel of 
tongues—the one golden-crested wren 
amid a rookery—until, at about~ two 
o’clock, they reached the ancient city of 
Bristol. It must be borne in mind that 
she was only a unit among the five hun- 
dred, therefore she merely went and 
sang with the rest—for at Bristol they 
were all féted by friend and strangers. 
But she had Meredith all to herself, who 
cared for her and watched over her like 
a true-hearted brother, and who shielded 
her from observation when people re- 
marked upon her looks or gazed at her 
fair face and labyrinth of hair. 

A grand luncheon was prepared for 
them at the Colston Hall, after which 
two concerts were arranged. But we 
must not linger over these, inasmuch as 
we should but repeat ourselves when in 
London. Suffice it here to say that the 
choir rehearsed at Bristol what they were 
to perform in London, and that May felt 
there, as she did afterwards, that the 
responsibility was on her shoulders, and 
sang just as if she were sole performer. 
If the applause were just and the sub- 
sequert compliments deserved, she 
thought that they must indeed have 
‘done well. And so they did. All 
Bristol thronged to hear them, and as 
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there were many Welsh inhabitants the 
enthusiasm was great. May would 
never feel quite alone, for in the choir 
she sat beside Rachel, and at all other 
times she was with Meredith. She had 
one great desire; and that was to speak 
to Caradoc, the leader of the choir. He 
was, himself, a man of the people, once 
a blacksmith, she had heard; but if she 
had imagined Uncle Laban clever in his 
way, as conductor, how remarkable was 
this man ! Cire es, 

“If I could only touch him!”’ she said 
to Meredith. ‘‘He seéms all music.” 

‘“So we are all just at present, I 
think,’’ laughed Meredith. ‘‘ But father 
knows him, and I dare say he will intro- 
duce you.”’ ; 

‘Introduce me!’’ repeated May, to 
whom the idea of a presentation to so 
remarkable a person was quite appalling. 

Yet that very evening the suggestion 
was carried out. It was not Uncle 
Laban, but her organ master, who 
brought Caradoc up to her, and said 
that she was the young organist of 
whom he had been speaking, and 
whose voice Caradoc had been remark- 
ing’ upon. 

*“How could he hear my voice among 
so many ?’’ she whispered, timidly. 

“It is clear and penetrating, and you 
have been used to lead,”’ was the reply. 

She had the happiness of. shaking 
hands with Caradoc, which caused 
Rachel to express her wonder that she 
shouldbe noticed before everybody else. 
But''there was no time for anything 
more.'“A “luncheon, a tea, and two 
concérts filled’ up the afternoon and 
evening ofthat eventful day, and not 
only May but ‘the other members of the 
choit were réady for bed when all was 
over. A committee, of which Mr. 
Richards was’a member, had made all 
necessary arrangeménts for them, and 
had they been a royal family instead of 
an assembly of miners, they could not 
have been better housed and fed. The 
loyal city of Bristol knows how to welcome 
and appreciate excellence in whatever 
garb it appear. Somebody may question 
this assertion by a ‘‘ What of Chatter- 
-ton, ‘the marvellous boy’?’’ But let 
hin rest for the present. 

The following morning was Wednes- 
day, and they were once more early at the 
station. May was kindly greeted by 
Mrs, Richards and her daughters, who 
had been staying with friends the 
previous day, and had been auditors at 
both concerts. wae 

‘*T am sure] heard your voice, May,”’ 
said Miss Richards. ‘* Did not you, Mr. 
Morrison ?”’ 

‘Tam afraid I was thinking more of 
the tenors than the sopranos, Miss 
Richards,’’ replied Meredith. 

May had never heard her cousin called 
‘*Mr. Morrison ’’ before, and glanced 
up at him quite appalled. But he took it 
as if he were used to it; for elsewhere he 
had been so styled as a matter of course; 
while at Derwen he was ‘“ Morrison, 
Managert.’’ 

‘‘T hope they are not offended with 
him, and don’t know how much he 
liked. Miss Edith,’’ thought May. But 
excitement soon drove all speculations 
‘out of her head, Sean 


The journey to London seemed over 
inno time, and they were at Padding- 
ton soon atter one  o’clock. May 
stood on the platform in a gort 
of dream. A vision of a little girl, a 
clergyman, and the master of a union, 
floated before her memory, and she re. 
called the moment when she was put into 
the train alone, with a ticket round her 
neck. = 

‘Then I had only Terpsichore,”’ she 
thought, laying her hand instinctively 
on her pocket. ‘‘ Now,” looking about 
her, ‘‘ 1] have five hundred friends.’’ 

*‘ Here she is! here she is!’’ sounded 
near, and a hand was laid on her 
shoulder. 

It was Mr. Everton. 

‘*Oh! dear sir, I am so glad!” she 
cried, putting both her hands in his. 

‘‘And glad to see me, too, ! hope, 
May ?’’ said another voice. 

‘* Miss Edith! dear Miss Edith!’ she 
added, turning round to receive an affec- 
tionate kiss from Mrs. Everton. 

‘* We have come to meet mamma, and 
see you and all the dear old friends,’ 
said Edith, who looked as bright and 
happy as ever. ‘‘ You must come and 
spend a long day with us at Norwood, 
when the competition is over. I feel as 
if I were in Wales again amidst all 
these dear. fellow- countrymen and 
women,” 

‘‘T wish you had never left us,”’ sighed 
May. 

‘‘ Treason, May, treason ; but we must 
not keep you,’? broke in Mr. Everton. 
‘* The procession is forming." 

It was Uncle Laban, not Meredith, 
who came in search of May, and who 
shook hands heartily with Mr. and Mrs. 
Everton. She was, however, soon trans- 
ferred to Meredith, who said eagerly, 
‘“You have seen her? How does she 
look ?”’ 

Before she could answer the brass 
band struck up the ‘ March of the Men 
of Harlech,’ and the Welsh choir 
marched in unison out of the station and 
into the streets. Even in London 
people stopped to look and listen, for 
enthusiasm is catching, and they were 
enthusiastic. 

As in Bristol so in London. Every 
possible arrangement was made for the 
comfort and pleasure of the choir by a 
select committee of interested com- 
patriots. They had nothing to do but 
to sing, play, eat, drink, and. see 
sights. Two-thirds of them had pre- 
bably never been in London _belore, 
amongst whom were Laban and Rachel; 
Meredith had been more than_once on 
business for Mr. Richards. May was 
pleased to see that Uncle Laban hast 
taken little Davy under his specia 
charge, and that they were walking 
behind her and her cousin. : 

“Davy is quite a different boy sinc’ 
he has been with you, cousin Meredit ‘ 
remarked. May, as she caught the lad's 
animated glance. tI 

“T am-glad you think so, May. o 
am half afraid music makes him id : 
What a voice he has for such a litt e 
body! How you dance along, deat 

“Do L? I-feel as if my southad wing® 
cousin Meredith, I* am like Davy: 
Music makes me wild.” 


“What will you be to-night then, 
cousin May ?’’ 

The ‘‘ to-night’ thus alluded to was 
a concert given by Miss Edith Wynne. 
No sooner had the choir marched to 
their place of destination, rested awhile, 

artaken of refreshments, and‘ seen 

something of London, than most of its 
members were marshalled to St. 
George’s Hall.. The Welsh motto, 
“Union is Strength,” is certainly the 
stronghold of the Principality,‘ for they 
cling to one another, meet where they 
will. Edith. Wynne, the sweet ballad 
singer, was a Welshwoman,..and the 
Cwmric countenances turned naturally 
towards her, as hers towards them: 

May was very happy that evening, 
for she had nothing to do but listen. 
She was generally herself a performer, 
in a very different sphere, certainly, but 
still a performer. Although she still 
remembered the music of the panto- 
mimes, she had never before attended 
a genuine concert, and it seemed to her 
ar.elysium, All the fatigue-and excite- 
ment of the previous thirty-six hours 
were forgotten in the happiness of hear- 
ing good music and singing, and she 
began to wish that she, like Edith 
Wynne, might become a Welsh nightin- 
gale transported to English skies. 

‘But I should not have the courage 
to sing or act in public now,” she said 
to Meredith. 

“Yet that is what Mrs. Richards has 
set her heart upon,’”’ he replied. 

Avision of her grandparents passed 
before her, just as she had seen them 
last. She smiled as she thought of 
them, and, for the moment, longed to be 
with them. i 

‘What if great-grandfather were to 
have a stroke, or if either of them were 
to die while 1am away!’’ she thought. 
“J wish [had never left them.” 

When the concert was over Mrs. and 
Miss Richards appeared before May, 
accompanied by a strange gentleman. 

“This is our little Eos of whom I was 
speaking to you,’’ said Mrs. Richards to 
the stranger. 

“T will arrange a time to try her 
voice,” he replied, looking at her with 
Interest; then adding aside to Mrs. 
Richards, “her appearance is in her 
‘avour, and that is half way to success.”’ 

Meredith heard this, if May did not, 
and was strengthened in his opinion that 
the friends of his cousin were determined 
that her musical gifts should not be lost 
to the world. 

“You would not mind singing to this 
gentleman when you come down to Nor- 
Wood, May?’ said Mrs. Richards in 
Welsh, while May was half suffocated 

y the pressure of the departing crowd. 
Oo, ma'am, but——** replied May, 
and the rest of her sentence was not 
Aeard, 

But for Meredith she would have been 
*eparated from her companions. by this 
little delay. He piloted her through the 
throng until they joined the choir, and 
* Once more filed down Jamp-lighted 

*sent-street-into the intricate maze of 
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CopPER utensils or: brass articles may be as 
thoroughly cleaned and look as bright by 
washing them with a solution of salt and 
vinegar as by, using oxalic acid, with the 
advantage of running no risk of poisoning 
either children. or careless persons. * Use as 
much salt as the vinegar’ will dissolve, aud 
apply with a woollen rag, rubbing vigorously, 
then polish with pulverised chalk, and. the 
article will look like new, with little labour, as 
the acid of the vinegar: is ‘very efficient’.in 
removing. all stains from: either copper. or 
brass. 


VEAL BALES—Qne Half-pound of cold! veal, * 


eight tablespoonfuls of bread crumbé, two table- 


spoonfuls of chopped parsley, one tedspoon-'' 


ful of mixed dried: herbs, | one’ half-teaspoonful 
of pepper, one teaspoonful of salt, one salt- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg, two-eggs. . Put six 
tablespoonfuls of the bread-crumbs into abowl, 
and chopping the veal finely. mix it therewith. 
Season this with the pepper and salt, adding 
the nutmeg, also the parsley and herbs, after 
which the whole must be thoroughly mixed 
together. To give this consistency drop in 
the yolks of the two eggs, saving the whites 
separate upon a plate. Roll the mixture now 
into small balls, using an ounce of flour upon 
the hands to prevent sticking. Beat the whites 


of the eggs slightly, roll the balls therein, and - 


placing the remaining bread-crumbs in a paper, 
roll them also-in it. Throw them into 
smoking, clarified fat for four minutes, when 
they should be taken out and put to drain 
on kitchen paper, after which serve upon a 
hot napkin. hon 
SAVOURYHASH.—Three quarters of a pound 
of cold meat, one Spanish onion, one ounce of 
butter, one ounce of flour, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one half teaspoonful of pepper, one dessert- 
spoonful of catsup, one’ dessert-spoonful of 
Harvey’s sauce, one half-pint of second stock, 
one carrot, one turnip. Clean and chop fine 
both the carrot and turnip, when they must be 
put to boil in a small saucepan with boiling 
water until tender, which will take about 
twenty minutes. ‘While these are cooking 
melt the butter in a separate saucepan, brown 
it in the onion sliced, then cutting into slices 
cold roast beef, or beefsteak, roll them in the 
flour, and, placing these slices in the butter 
with the onion, brown slightly also. Pour 
over this the stock, the Harvey’s sauce, and 
catsup, stir gently until the stock boils, and 
season with pepper and salt. When the meat 


- is thoroughly heated through arrange them in 


a flat dish and pour the gravy over. Strain the 
water from the carrot and turnip, and pile 
them high onthe top of the pieces of meat 
when ready for serving. . 
CUSTARD Pir.—Three eggs, three gills of 
milk, one ounce of sugar, one half-teaspoonful 


of grated nutmeg. Line a pie-tin with pie- . 


crust, and putting the eggs and sugar into a 
bowl, beat them together until the eggs 
become very light. Add to this the milk, and 
pour all into the crust-lined pie-tin ; place the 
whole in a moderate oven, and bake the pie 
for half an hour. When done, grate over the 
surface the nutmeg, and serve cold or hot, as 
the taste may, suggest, although custard pie 
should be cooled at once if desired cold, as 
the crust soaks and becomes unpalatable with 
standing. : ; 

A SIMPLE SPONGE CAKE'—Take five eggs, 
three quarters of a pound of sifted sugar, break 
the eggs.upon the latter,beat all together. for 
half an hour. Take the weight of two and a half 
eggs in their shells of. flour, and after the time 
of beating is expired stir in the flour the grated 
rind of a lemon and as much of the juice as 
desired, and pour immediately into a tin-lined 
with buttered paper; place at once into a 
rather cool oven, 
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CLEANING. WHITE Furs. — Wash in a 
cold lather, of soap and water, with alittle 
soda and blue; if not sufficiently clean; draw 
it through several clean lathers ; rinse in fresh 
water, and hang up to dry. 

PREPARATION OF FRuIT IcEs.—Take one 

int of strawberries, one pint of cream, rather 
ess than half a pound’ of white sugar, and the 
juice of one lemon. “Wash the fruit through a 
sieve, remove the seeds, mix all together, and 
freeze; adding a little new milk to quicken the 
process. Strawberry and raspberry jam may 


-beused in lieu of fresh fruit, or equal quan- 


tities of the two, together; but.in this case less 
sugar, will be, required. 
WATER, ICE may be made thus. Take 


a large bottle of the fruit,.the juice of alemon, 


one pound. of sugar, and half a pint of water. 
Rub the fruit through a sieve, mix, and freeze. 

LEMON AND ORANGE WATER IcE.—Make 
thus. Of the juice and the water each half a 
pint, rasping off the rind before squeezing with 
lump sugar, and adding it to the juice; then 
mix, strain, leave to stand for an hour, and 
freeze. Beat up the whites of three eggs with 
a little sugar, and as the ice begins to set 
work it in with a spatula. : 

STRAINED InDIA-RuBBER. — Professor 
Tait has found that india-rubber, after having 
been stretched for years and become per- 
manently strained, or if it be stretched while 
warm nearly to rupture, will recover its former 
dimensions when it is dipped into hot water. 

STOOPING AT WorkK.—The Lancet says: 
“The dangers which the seamstress, especially 
the young undeveloped girl, incurs by prolonged 
stooping over her work have been exposed bv 
us on more than one occasion. Every practi- 
tioner will have been able to trace cases of 
deviation of the spine, uterine complaints, etc., 
to the bending of the back, and the crossing 
of the legs for so many hours day after day. 
Our object ‘now is to record the successful 
attempt made by Dr. Malherbe to avoid these 
melancholy consequences of -an industrious 
occupation. The new system employed is 
that of fixing to the edge of an ordinary table 
asort of cushion on which the work can be 
easily fastened’ or spread out, and represents 
the seamstress’s knees. A framework of the 
simplest description admits of the raising or 
lowering of this cushion, so that the work may 
be done either sitting or standing; but ip 
either case the vertebral column is maintained 
perfectly straight, while the facility thus given 
to a change of position will tend to mitigate 
the fatigue a young person would otherwise 
experience. Recognising that example is 
more forcible than theory when waging war 
against common routine, Dr. Malherbe at once 
sought an opportunity for making some 

ractical experiments. He therefore introduced. 
his contrivance at the Communal School of 
Nantes, and no objection was raised on. the 
part of the pupils. Two among them hada 
slight tendency to malformation, which ‘has 
been to some extent rectified since the intro-. 
duction of this reform in the attitude of sewing. 
Evidently the remedy toa great evil is simple. 
and practical, and should be made the subject of 
more extensive experiments.” 

Tue following is the Scotch’ method of 
washing woollen shawls :—Scrape one pound 
of soap, and boil it down in water. “When 
cooling beat it with the hand ; it will become 
asort of jelly. Add three tablespoonfuls of 
spirits of turpentine and one of spirits of harts- 
horn. Wash the article thoroughly in it, then 
rinse in cold water until all the soap is taken 
off, then in salt and water. Fold between 
two sheets, taking care not to allow two folds 
of the article washed to lie together. Mangle 
and iron with a very cool iron. Shawls done 
in this way look like new. Use the salt only 
where there are delicate colours that may 
strike, 
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“THE decorating and furnishing of our draw- 
ing-room give far greater opportunity for the 
display of our: ‘artistic talents’ than the 
more sober arrangement befitting a dining- 
room,” said Mrs. Tremaine, as a prefatory 
remark to the consultation regarding the 
drawing-room of the new vicarage. 

“There are a hundred little elegances 
requisite to make our sa/on something beyond 
a state reception room. This an upholsterer 
can do, but it is the little evidences of a lady’s 
occupation and of her personal assistance in 
beautifying her drawing-room that really give 
the refined and home-like charm, which is the 
greatest it can possess.” 

“« That is just what I always say to Mabel,” 
exclaimed Nora, delightedly ; ‘*a room looks 
so much more home-like with a piece of fancy 
work on a table, an open piano with some 
music on it, etc., etc.” 

“There is a medium, young lady,” said 
Mabel; ‘when there are nine or ten half- 
finished pieces of work in as many different 
places, music on the desk, on two or three 
chairs, and on the floor. No room can look 
elegant with such untidiness.” 

“What you call untidiness 7 dignify by the 
name of artistic disorder,”’ said Nora laughing ; 
“but we are wasting our lecturer’s time.” 

‘“We have, indeed, no time to waste,” 
rejoined her cousin, ‘‘ for before we come to 
the extras so which I alluded, there are the 
necessary articles of furniture—which must be 
as much as possible our own work—and the 
decoration of the room itself. If the floor is 
to be completely covered with carpeting, it 
passes out of our jurisdiction, but if the carpet 
is to be in the centre only, showing a 
border of the wood, that border may be 
entrusted to us to stain and polish. The 
parquet flooring bought by the foot is the 
most elegant floor bordering, and wears admi- 
rably, but as we have decided on being as 
independent as possible of other persons’ 
work, we are debarred from the use of this. 

‘There are many varieties of stains for floors, 
and as they are all sold with ample directions 
for their use, I will not take up your time 
with a description of them. The permanga- 
nate of potash I have already taught you how 
to use in staining the hall floor in your present 
house ; of all stains this is by far the cheapest 
and the easiest of application.” 

** Now for our walls,” said Mabel ; ‘*I must 
own to being very anxious about them; they 
must be papered or painted—I suppose there 
is no other way; either is very expensive to 
have quite nice. A really good paper will cost 
a small fortune for so large a room as ours.” 

«‘ That depends entirely where you purchase’ 
it; but I must disabuse your mind of the idea 
there is no choice but paper or paint. What 
I am going to recommend you is much 
superior to paint and much more serviceable : 
it is the ‘ Crete enamelling process.’ ” 
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BY MADAME DE LORRAINE, 


“Enamel !”? said Mabel : “ that sounds very 
costly. What does it look like?” 

“Like the background of a china vase or 
plate, it is so beautifully smooth; itmay be much 
more or less glazed according to taste, and any 
colour you choose. It is a species of paste 
applied to the wall, which hardens as it dries, 
and really forms an enamelled surface.” 

‘‘ We must not have it too light. I suppose 
it would show the least soil immediately P” 

“Tt does not do that,’”’ answered her cousin, 
‘Cand even if it should, it would be of no con- 
sequence, as it may be washed with a soaped 
flannel and water a dozen times a day, without 
these having any other effect than to cleanse 
it. It has another great and peculiar advan- 
tage, that is, it is thoroughly waterproof; no 
damp, therefore, can come through a wall to 
which it is applied.” 

“Really; we must strain a point to have 
this, the last quality alone would repay the 
extra outlay.” 

“ As to ‘extra outlay’—a very natural con- 
clusion on your part, by-the-bye—the cost of 
Crete enamelling is about Aa/f that of paint.” 

“That is a marvellous but very decisive 
fact,” said Mabel; ‘the only thing now is to 
decide on the colour, and that of course de- 
pends on that of our upholstery.” 

‘I fancy I shoudd have liked a paper better,” 
said Nora; ‘one of those straggly patterns, 
that don’t seem alike in more than one 

lace.” 

“ Prettily constructed sentence!” said 
Mabel ; “ will you oblige the company with 
a translation ?” 

“J mean,” said Nora, blushing, ‘a flower 
here, a butterfly there, a dragonfly every now 
and then, and-—~” 

‘« And a small bird sometimes,” interrupted 
Mrs, Tremaine. ‘I know exactly what you 
do mean, and there is no reason your walls 
should not possess the charm of rarity and 
beauty you desire for them. The Crete enamel 
shall be the background on which all the 
objects you mentioned shall be depicted ; it 
will form not only the most beautiful you can 
have, but by far the pleasantest to paint on.” 

«To paint on!” said Nora, in a delighted 
but awe-stricken tone. ‘‘Won’t that be very 
much beyond us, and where could we get 
copies big enough?” , 

‘For our copies we must search every pic- 
ture-book and cretonne pattern we can get 
and procure the loan of; whenever we find a 
‘bit,’ as artists say, that we like, we must 
draw it in a suitable size and just give ita 
rough colouring. When we havea sufficient 
collection of these we will paste them on 
our enamelled wall, arranging them according 
to taste. We need only put a little paste on, 
just at the upper edge, so as to admit of our 
removing and rearranging them till quite 
satisfied with their effect. 

‘By this means we shall be able to form a 
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very fair idea of the future appearance of our 
walls when finished. When quite satisfied 
that each design is exactly where we should 
wish, we must outline the edges on the wall 
before taking it off, then number each portioa 
thus designed, and put a corresponding number 
on the copy. This entails alittle extra trouble 
at the time, but prevents much confusion 
after. 

‘When you come to the colouring of all 
these subjects, you must bear in mind they re- 
quire treatment more decorative than pictorial ; 
a general broad effect should be produced, as 
the highly-finished shading and claborately 
grouping that would be charming ina framed 
picture hanging on the wall would be quite 
unsuitable to the decoration of the whole wall 
itself. 

*‘ T should suggest the ceiling being coloured 
and decorated precisely in the same manner, 
the subjects, whatever they may be, carried 
on to the ceiling from the wall to form a cor- 
nice. | The arrangement may be in separate 
panels, these being defined by shaded lines, a 
little scroll work at the top and bottom of 
the panel, a spray of leaves and a flower pen- 
dent from the top or rising from the bottom, 
a continuation of scroll designs, partly on the 
ceiling and the wall, and a similar one as a 
narrow dado, the scrolls every now and then 
resolving themselves into an oval or circular 
frame in which your objects can be intro- 
duced. 

‘Tf this be too formal a style, you can make 
your walls resemble those of a conservatory 
by introducing ferns and foliage plants, with a 
few tropical flowers on the lower portion of 
the wall, and carrying graceful creepers up the 
corners and continuing them round the ceiling, 
allowing slight trails and sprays of leaves to 
hang gracefully and uniformly from them on 
to the wall. : 

‘A similar arrangement may be carried 
round the doors and the looking-glass—if you 
have a looking-glass, that is to say.” 

‘«I fear the advocates of rigid formality and 
straight lines will greatly disapprove of your last 
suggestion for wall decorations ; but it seems 
to me that it would be very beautiful, and ; 
you really think we could achieve it we wl! 
certainly try.” reat 

“Tf ‘you do, let me advise ‘ Virginian 
creeper’ as the principal subject; the leaves 
and tendrils and the whole growth of i 
plant indeed, are exceptionally graceful ; and, 
if we choose it just as it is beginning to put ae 
the autumn tints, it will give us some love 
colour effects and prevent the monotory © 
too much green; these red and yellow tinted 
leaves, however, must be sparingly employed. k 

“T suppose our doors and all the woodwor 
must be the same colour as the ground of our 
walls ?”? said Mabel. ; t 

‘Certainly, with the mouldings picked ou 
with different shades of the same.” 


Pray don’t forget that you promised us some 

it panels to our doors,”’ said Nora, clasp- 
ing her hands imploringly. “After these 
lovely walls you could not have the heart to 
bring us down to common paint.” 

“You shall have your gilt panellings on 
your doors and your window shutters; but let 
me advise you to defer these until everything 
else in the room is done, then try one as an 
experiment in effect; it may be that when 
your room is completely decorated and fur- 
nished you would find so great a mass of gild- 
ing out of character. I should then advise you 
to paint the panels in question without the gold 
background, you would find them very elegant 
even on the despised common paint. 

“You shall have your promised lesson on 
painting on a gold background all the same, 
for there is no more elegant or more fashionable 
decoration than this. We can let it into the 
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THE DRAWING ROOM. 


front of our piano, the doors of our cabinets, 
and, in fact, apply it in a variety of ways most 
effectively. As we are on the subject, I may 
as well give you the necessary directions at 
once. 

“We need not take into consideration 
painting on panelling gilded expressly, as the 
material is too expensive for us. We there- 
fore have in its place gold paper, which we 
must attach to cardboard or a thin piece of 
wood if we paint our panels apart from the 
articles they are to adorn. If, on the contrary, 
we are sufficiently sure of our success, the 
paper may be pasted at once where we wish it 
to remain. The paper is from two to three 
shillings a yard, and twenty-one inches wide. 
It can be had either plain or craped. _Ordi- 
nary moist water-colours are used with red 
sable brushes, and no preparation whatever of 
the paper itself is required before the painting. 
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* As it is impossible to rub out or alter any 
mistake in the design without removing the 
gilding at the same time, your best plan will 
be to draw it on common paper and transfer it 
in the usual manner. 

*« All the parts to be painted on should be 
filled up with Chinese white, made the con- 
sistency of ordinary cream, but, for any large 
surface to be thus covered, to prevent its 
cracking you must use with the Chinese white 
avery small quai.tity of water-colour megilp, 
or, what I far prefer, the new ‘Veloutine ’ 
medium used for painting on the materials. 

“When this white is perfectly dry, the 
colours are painted over it exactly in the 
ordinary manner for water-colour drawings. 

a Wh hen everything is finished and quite dry 
a thin coat of the ‘Veloutine’ over the 
painting will preserve and brighten your 
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‘Your crewel patterns will furnish you with 
suitable designs, and water-colour flower copies 
supply you with the requisite colouring and 
finishing details. You must remember to have 
a piece of soft chamois leather on which to 
rest your hand while painting, or you will find 
it has removed some of the gilding, and as this 
cannot be patched, your work is useless. It 
is on account of the delicacy of this gold back- 
ground that I advocate your painting being 
done apart from its future destination, as, if 
any accident happens, you can then easily 


bestow your picture somewhere where its’ 


defects will not be so conspicuous, and begin 
another attempt. Almond blossoms, bul- 
rushes, honeysuckles, wild roses, lilies, con- 
volvuli, and many exotic plants tell very effec- 
tively on gilt backgrounds, and you will find 
field grasses and foliage not only always 
beautiful in themselves, but harmonising with 
everything else. 

“Ifyou decide on keeping these gold panel- 
lings for the decoration of your furniture, and 
painting the door and window panels on the 
wood itself, or rather on its painted surface, 
this must be done with oil colours. 

“The panel requires no preparation, and the 
design can be transferred, and the outlines 
must then be gone over with brown paint, using 
a fine brush. 

“With the exception of crimson lake, all 
the colours must be opaque, and you can apply 
them just as you would on ordinary canvas.” 

«« Supposing we should like to.use our gilded 
pictures for our doors and windowsand shutters, 
how are they to be stuck up ?” asked Nora. 

‘The panel must be very accurately fitted, 
and either glued or fastened. with small tacks 
into its place, the joins being hidden by a 
small moulding. I do not think I can say 
much more on these till it comes to the prac- 
tical working. "What shall we arrange next ?” 

‘Window curtains and carpets, I propose.” 

‘Our carpet cannot very well be our 
own work; all we can do is to choose 
whether it shall be dark with a_ small 
running pattern., I saw one a few days ago 
with a nearly black ground, on which were 
small bunches of field daisies lightly tied to- 
gether by narrow ribbons; the ribbons were 
constructed in pretty curves, with a little 
bunch of loops and ends to each set of 
flowers. If we can get.this, we could hardly 
have anything prettier, and it will harmonise 
with any furniture we are likely to have. I 
must arbitrarily insist on a Persian rug, or one 
of the long-haired mats—a grey one would be 
the most effective—in front of the window, it 
will prevent the sun fading the carpet, which, 
without this precaution it is sure to do. Either 
rug or mat will be much less injured, and it 
is easier to replace one of them than get a 
new carpet. : 

‘CA few Persian rugs about the room in 
other places will greatly add to its effect. 
The great charm of the Oriental colouring 
is its perfect harmony, which shows every- 
thing else to advantage, I have lately seen 
and greatly admired some furniture covered 
with these Persian rugs. The sofa, of which 
no wood was shown, was covered with black 
velvet, and on the back and seat were fas- 
tened two Oriental rugs, leaving a margin of 
black velvet at each end. The seat was 
trimmed round with a handsome border of the 
same, and a deep fringe reproducing thecolours. 

‘“‘ The square armchair was made to,;match, 
and a border surrounded with fringe laid 
along the top of each arm. Ido not advo- 
cate them for your drawing-room, I merely 
describe them to show you how effectively 
such things may be used.” ; 

“Order, order!” exclaimed Nora; ‘we 
were to talk about carpets and windows, and 
you have meandered into sofas and" arm- 
chairs; oblige us with a few ideas relative to 
our bay window, if you please.” 


" expensive. 
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*« The predominant idea about your window, 
Nora, is that, as your room faces the sun, 
you will be obliged to have some outside 
blinds as shades. They should be made of 
the striped blind material, and must be pro- 
perly shaped and fastened on frames, so they 
are beyond our province; they will be a great 
addition to the comfort of your room, and 
prevent the sun damaging its contents; you 
can have them fitted complete from Is. 43d. 
to 2s. 3d. the square foot. It would hardly be 
worth while going to Italy to fetch the awning 
materials from thence, but if you could once 
see the red and white stripes used at the Lago 
Maggiore, the deep yellow and white of the 
Lago d’Orta, and some others I could mention, 
the staring stripes in use in England, would 
shock your taste afterwards. If you prefer 
Venetian blinds, these are much cheaper, as 
you can have them completely fixed from 
7d. to 10d. a foot. 

“‘Of what material do you wish your 
window curtains to be made ?” 

‘‘To match the covers of the furniture,”’ 
answered Mabel, and we want them of twilled 
or, if we could afford it, sateen cretonne. 
What is the difference in price ?” 

‘*Twilled cretonne of good quality ranges 
from 9#d. to 2s. a yard. Sateen cretonne from 
Is. 63d. to 3s. 6d. Of course in both cases 
you may go higher, but your wants can be per- 
fectly supplied at the prices I have mentioned.” 

“‘T think I should advise you to expend the 
extra sum, to have the sateen cretonne, as, on 
account of its lustrous surface, it does not 
retain the dust as the twill does, and being 
softer it is not so liable to cut wheréver creased. 
You may get an admirably wearing quality, and 
an immense choice of patterns from 2s. to 
2s. 3d. a yard.” 

‘““Roman satin, or satin sheeting as it is 
called now, I believe, would be, I suppose, 
quite beyond our means ?” suggested Mabel. , 

‘* By no means, it is no dearer than the cre- 
tonne I have just mentioned, as it can be got 
in many shades for 4s. 6d. or 5s. a yard, and is 
double width. Why not have your furniture 
a combination of the two? Have your 
curtains and the principal part of your 
furniture covers of satin sheeting and orna- 
ment them with the sateen cretonne.” ; _.. 

“That sounds lovely,” exclaimed Nora. 
‘“‘ Gentle stranger, prithee how ?” - 

‘‘Purchase a few yards of cretonne, with 
handsome stripes ; many of these stripes have 
scroll work borders. It would not beso very 
difficult or longa task to cut out these edges 
and appliguer the stripe as.a border to your 
curtains in the way I have taught you to do 
the cretonne embroidery ; they would require 
very little ifany working over with silk, and the 
effect would repay the trouble a hundredfold.” 

“‘T should think they would be remarkably 
elegant,” said Mabel, ‘‘and certainly not ultra- 
How can we make our sofa and 
chairs to correspond ?” 

‘‘ Patience, please. The curtains are not yet 
finished ; we require a valance, and this can 
be of the same material as the curtain, lined 
with something’ rather stiff to keep it ini 
shape; the lower edge must be shaped and 
trimmed with the same border as the curtains; 
a band of this also‘on a stiff lining will form 
the curtain holders. . Your inner curtains will 
be of light-looking lace or plain soft muslin, 
écru, white, or cream, as you prefer; my taste 
would be the last named. Now for your chairs 
and sofa, The former are by no means obliged 
to match; suppose, therefore, we content our- 
selves with six, in which the wood is shown ; 
the back and legs of them we will ebonise and 
gild, the seats shall be of-our satin sheeting 
capitonné (tufted), in the manner I have 
described in the first of these ‘lectures,’ as 
Nora calls ‘my modest hints.’ Azzy material 
wears three times as long tufted as plain, and 
the effect is infinitely richer. ‘These chair 





covers will be entirely of the satin sheeting, the 
only ornaments being the buttons with which 
they are tufted, and the fancy gimp put round 
to conceal the fastening on of the material. 

“For our other chairs we will have one 
rather large, with a round seat and back; the 
latter, about four inches thick, is covered at the 
back with plain ‘satin sheeting, and a band 
of the ‘same, tufted, is put round the frame of 
wood forming the back of the chair. The 
front shall be ‘of plain satin, and on it we will 
appliquer a group of flowers cut from cretonne 
and buttonhole stitched on, with silks to 
match ; ‘a few sills in the veining of the leaves 
and defining the petals of the flowers will be 
quite worth our while in'this case. The circle 
of satin when completed must be sewn to the 
tufted band which surrounds it, and’a cord of 
corresponding colours used to hide the join, 
The back, which consists of two circles of thin 
wood attached by a- frame four inches 
wide, must: have: three or four thicknesses 
of wadding covered with a lining canvas, 
tightly stretched, and all this must be 
sately nailed on before the cover is 
puton. As this stuffing increases the size, it is 
better to finish these preliminaries before cut- 
ting out the satin for the cover. The circle 
sewn to the border is then put on the frame, 
the border being left sufficiently wide to allow 
of its being securely nailed on the back; this 
done, the piece of black satin to cover the back 
is put over it and sewn to the back edge of 
the border, the ,stitches being hidden by a 
cord. The seat must, of course, have spring 
or horsehair stuffing, which is not in our power 
to accomplish, but the cover is made precisely 
like that for the back, with the addition of a 
fringe hanging below the capztonné band that 
goes round it. 

‘‘Then we will have a low lounging chair 
with a high sloping back; this shall be covered 
with the satin sheeting tufted, ‘that goes 
without saying,’ and the side of the back and 
band round below the seat shall be of the 
cretonne bordering to match the curtains.” 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE STREAM OF LIFE. 
Music and Words by Corsrorp DIck, 
A BALLAD STORY. 





I HERE is a river, 
’-my dear reader, 
down which you 
andIare floating, 
each in his own 
little bark, float- 
ing as fast as the 
“stream can carry 
2M us to co ae 
“NY of Eternity. 

v : yen, perhaps 
are just beginning to’ learn to take the 


rudder into your own hands, and trying, with 
some little difliculty, to steer clear of the 
high banks which rise on either side of you. 
No easy matter, for there are subtle and dan- 
gerous under-currents which often wreck the 
tiny boats with which the river is covered, and 
cast them rudely upon the inhospitable shore, 
where they lie helplessly—and, alas! too often 
hopelessly—stranded, until some kind passer- 
by floats the poor little skiff once more upon 
the treacherous waters of this mighty river. 

Draw up your boat by the side of mine for 
a little while, and let us look around us at 
some of our fellow-travellers who, like our- 
selves, are journeying over the Stream of Life. 
How bright is the morning! No cloud is 

visible; the sky overhead is of the deepest 
blue; the sunbeams sparkle on the waters; 
all seems bright and pleasant, and you and I 
have anchored ourselves in a quiet shady little 
nook, far away from the great turmoil beyond, 
and can “easy” our oars for a few moments 
without anxiety. Hark! There comes a sound 
of voices singing upon our ears! And see, 
round that richly-wooded point appears a 
boat, in which are seated two persons, a youth 
and a maiden. How happy they are! at 
least;:if we may judge from the joyous 
laughter which ever and anon interrupts their 
song. They quickly come in sight, both pull- 
ing hard together. Their oars cut the water 
sharply, like one blade, and emerge again with 
the easiest and lightest “feather” possible. 
Let us hope neither of them will “catch a 
crab,” as the part of the stream where they 
are is very swift, and the tide flows fast and 
deep. It takes all the energy and strength 
they possess to keep their boat straight in its 
course. There are rapids, too, not far off, to 
be saiely passed, and for which they must 
always be looking out. Their voices are silent 
now, for it is all they can do to get on. How 
stormy the current is! If one of them should 
lose an oar they must be upset! The sun 
is so fierce overhead, adding to their fatigue. 
It seems almost an impossibility to make any 
way. But courage! One more stroke, and 
they will be in comparative safety. They 
have done it; and their hearts beat with 
thankfulness that the danger is, for a time, 
happily over. Their voices die away in the 
distance, and we wish them “ God-speed,” 
as they fade from our sight. ‘ And is there 
no one to steer them ?”” I think I hear you say. 
Pardon me. There is Love at the helm, who 
has been there all the time, helping them 
amazingly, and without whose timely aid they 
would long ago have been swamped. 

Ah! and there is a kind Power above all 
earthly love which guides and guards them in 
their course. 

_Atisnot always sunshine on the river; some- 

times there are dreadful storms of wind and 
rain which make all around look dark and 
dismal, and during which the calm waters are 
lashed into white-crested waves. It requires 
all the faith you possess to believe that the 
sky will ever be clear ‘again, or the waves 
subside. These storms generally occur during 
the winter, and it is weary work waiting for 
the first gleam of spring. The wind blows so 
keenly, and the snow is so blinding; but the 
weather is sure to change in good time, if you 
have only patience. 

And now, with your permission, I am going 
to place a pair of spectacles upon your nose 
(nay, don’t laugh !), by the aid of which you 
will be able to see a part of the river which is, 
;, lode, at present very distant from you. 
These wonderful spectacles are made with the 
Siasses of experience, and you must only keep 
‘hem on a very short time, otherwise they will 
uy your youthful sight too much, and make 
your head ache. Now look, and tell me what 
you see, j . 

“When the twilight deepens 
Comes a bark in sight ; 
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Lovers, too, it carries, 
Though their heads be white.” 


The river is very wide here. The great sea 
beyond is clearly visible; there is a weather- 
beaten boat gently floating down the stream, 
carrying two dear old people. How happy 
they are! Their faces may be furrowed by 
many a deep line of thought and care; their 
heads may be silvered by the winter rime of 
sorrow and disappointment ; but their hearts 
are made young again with a peace and joy 
that no one can now take from them. 


They have pulled together, 
’Neath the noontide sun, 
Now their oars are resting 
Now their work is done. 


The journey is nearly over, the rapids are all 
passed in safety; storms have vanished and 
the evening sky glows with the crimson radi- 
ance of the setting sun. No need for them to 
use their oars, no more struggling; in quiet- 
ness and confidence is now their strength, and 
hand in hand they pass calmly on to their last 
home. A great contentment fills their hearts. 
All the noontide heat and the midnight storms 
are forgotten. They have experienced both 
fair and *wintry weather—summer heat and 
wintry cold. But through all the storm and 
sunshine, through every danger and difliculty 
have they bravely “ pulled together,” and the 
Jove that has strengthened them and the love 
that has encouraged them still guides their 
bark ever onwards, onwards to the tranquil 
waters of the ocean of eternity. © 

Have the spectacles tired your eyes, reader? 
Soon enough in your life you will be obliged 
to use them; but until that time comes you 
must ask the older and wiser people who wear 
them constantly to tell you some of the 
strange and wonderful things which they can 
see through their glasses. 

But now the sky is once more blue; the 
birds are singing little carols of joy from 
amongst the green trees which overhang the 
river, and you and I must separate and each 
of us go our own different way. For the 
present then, adieu! perhaps we may mect 
again when either of us least expects it. 

“‘ Keep innocency, and do the thing that is 
right ;”’ 

and your bark will never be wrecked upon 
the waters of the stream of life. 


CorTsrory Dick. 


VARIETIES. 

WHAT ONE sHOULD Loox tTo.—Every 
year of our lives we grow more convinced that 
it is wisest and best to fix our attention on 
the beautiful and the good and dwell as little 
as possible on the evil and the false. 


BuRIED TREES. 


‘What ruin one evil example will effect ! 

As he turned to go a kingfisher flew across 
his path (2). 

I have had a dream, a pleasant one too. 

Have you seen the glassy Cam, or ever 
been near it ? 

How ill Owen is looking, is he not ? 

Well, if I really do give up I never will 
guess another (2). 


A Rube Emprror.—Gallantry to women 
was by no means a trait in the great 
Napoleon’s character. He seldom said any- 
thing agreeable to them, and frequently 
addressed to them the rudest and ‘most ex- 
traordinary remarks. To one he would say, 
‘‘How red your elbows are!” to another, 
‘¢ What an ugly headdress you have got!” to 
a third, ‘‘Do you never change your gown? 
T have seen you in that twenty times.” 
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On A Srormy Nicut.—It is told of an 
old Scottish lady that, when dying, a 
tremendous storm of rain and thunder 
came on, so as to shake the house. In a 
quaint eccentric spirit, and with no thought 
of profane or light allusions, she looked up, 
and, listening to the storm, quietly remarked, 
with reference to her ceparture, ‘‘ Ech, sirs ! 
what a nicht for me to be flecing through the 
air.” 


Lovine, DoInc, THINKING, AND SPEAK- 
ING.—Love nothing but what is good ; and do 
all that thou lovest to do; think nothing but 
what is true, and speak not all thou thinkest. 


BuRIED MyTHICAL HEROES. 
They tried to disperse us, but in vain. 
Such a fix I once got into, and all for 
nothing. 
What are these used for? Tell me. 
Only a rustic, a rustic—a regular hobnail. 


Did you bring any medicine for me to 
take ? ; 
AT THE SPINNING- WHEEL. — Before 


modern science banished the spinning-wheel 
some extraordinary feats were accomplished 
with it. A young lady of Norwich once spun 
a pound of combed wool into a thread of 
168,000 yards; and she actually produced 
from the same weight of co:ton a thread of 
203,000 yards, equal to upwards of 115 miles! 
This last thread, if woven, would have pro- 
duced about twenty yards of yard-wide muslin. 


NEVER-ENDING INFLUENCE.— We know 
not what we are any more than what we shall 
be. It is a high and solemn, almost aewful, 
thought for everyone that her earthly influ- 
ence, which has had a commencement, will 
never through all ages, even were she the very 
meanest of us, have an end! 


DousLEe AcRosTIc. 
Two, most diverse! yet, on one point, indeed, 
Both feel alike—one damsel fair they:love ; 
Thus she divides her time (’tis so agreed), 
One-half with oné below, and halfwith one 

above. 

This, in our Roman period, held the ground, 

Wherever “caster,” “cester,” ‘ chester’s ” 
are found. 

The first encounter in a civil war, 

Which for six years spread suff’ring near 
and far. 

The Statesman- Cardinal, whose vig’rous 
hand, 

Repressing the disorders of the land, 

Originated its Academy, 

And Zoological Society. 

A tiny island in an English stream, 

Where summer picnics often reign supreme. 

The rocky isle whence poetry first sprang; 

When heroes and their deeds the poet sang. 

XIMENA. 


KEeErine CLosk To THE Licut.—If in a 
dark business we perceive God to guide us by 
the lantern of His providence,,it is good to 
follow the light close lest we lose it by our 
lagging behind.—Fwdler. 


For ALL READERS oF B1loGRAPHY.—The 
history of great minds is a mirror wherein 
each reader may behold the treasures and 
possibilities of his own nature. 


ANSWER TO DousiE Acrostic (p. 303). 
MEL oN 


ANSWERS TO BURIED ANIMALS (p.303). 
—Camel, leopard, lion, otter, bison, stag, 
deer, pig. 
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MY WORK BASKET. worked with embroidery silk, and fastened on the pen-wiper by q 

Soe bronze or gilt ornament, forming 

ahandle. The edge of the velvet 

is vandyked or scolloped with 
silks. 

The detail gives the size and 

shows the wreath for the pen- 
wiper. 




















NEAPOLITAN APRON. 


These aprons, worn so univer- 
sally by ladies for the ‘afternoon 
teas,’’ are often very elegant and 
picturesque. The one given in 
the picture is made of écru thin 
silk embroidered in cross, or 
marking stitch with gold and 
brown - coloured silks used to- 
gether, bands of pale biue velvet 
being placed above and below 
each row of embroidery. The 
marking can be done over even 
canvas tacked on the velvet, and 


4 drawn out when the work is 
A TRAVELLING HAND-BAG FoR WRAPS, ETC. finished. By this method the 


The bag is made of canvas, covered with cloth or good baize, worked pattern is kept even and worked 
on the turn over with coarse crewels or braided. ‘The waved band and without any trouble. 
edge of the star in centre is of merino, in a contrasting colour, fastened The details can be worked by 
on the cloth with crewels in stem-stitch, the dots in gold colour. The counting the stitches, the same 
bag opens flat, and is lined with some good dark-coloured linen, as ordinary marking. A. torchon 
with straps of leather crossing at intervals, through which the wraps OF crochet lace trims the lower 
and umbrellas can be passed. The bag is closed with leather straps, edge of the velvet band. The 
and a firm handle across to carry it by. plain apron and bodice are made 
Pretty Prn- of white satin, or satin sheeting. 
WIPER. This is an elegant and, of course, 
expensive article, suited for a 
wedding present or high-class NEAPOLITAN APRON. 
fancy bazaar. 
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This pen-wiper 
is made of cloth 
cut in strips and 


scolloped at one ee 
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round, drawing 
the inner edge 
closely together. 
This plaiting is 
placed between 
two cards cut to 
shape and covered 
with black silk; 
these rounds must 
be smaller than 
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FLy PATTERN TRICOT IN STRIPES FOR COUVRE-PIED OR 
ANTIMACASSAR. 

Make a chain the length required. ; 
Ist Row.—Miss two, crochet one to the end of chain. 
then have five loops on the crochet hook. ‘ 
2nd Row.—Make four chain stitches, take off first loop on ei 
PEN-WIPER. make one chain stitch, take off two, continue making one and taking 
off two to end of the row. 
: 3rd Row.—Draw a loop through the first open space, 
the embroidered cover, and is of some bright-coloured silk or velvet through the perpendicular stitch, and a third loop through the seco 





You will 
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MY WORK BASKET. 
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FLY PATTERN. 
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open space; take off the three last 
stitches together, and make one; 
continue to end of row, working 
the three last stitches into the loop 
made with four chain stitches. 

These two rows complete the 
pattern, and are to be worked until 
the stripe is the length required. 

Materials. — Coarse fleecy or 
Berlin wool and large-sized crochet 
hook. 


FANCY WICKER VASE, TO HOLD 
A GLASS OF FLOWERS. 

The wicker work is decorated 
with bands of vandyked plush, 
embroidered with blue and yellow 
Algerian silk. The fashion for 
trimming, in profusion, all pieces 
of furniture is extremely pretty and 
allows of great scope for the dis- 
play of good taste. The tassels are 
usually made of shaded wools, well 
combed out and fastened to every 
point of the scollops. The wicker 
vases may be had at reasonable 
prices of any fancy basket maker. 
The detail gives the right size 
of the vandyke and style of em- 
broidery. The thick points are 
worked with the yellow silk in 
French knot stitch. 


COMFORTABLE ARM CHAIR. 

. An effective and easily worked 
covering for these old-fashioned and very comfortable easy chairs can 
be made of black cloth or 
furniture plush, with dro- % 
derte bretonne of three - 
strands of fine thread dull 
red wool, fastened with 
crossings of yellow filo- 
selle. The centres of the 
patterns in pale green, and 
the stars between of dead- 
gold coloured wools. 


Large twisted- wool 
tassels, with silk headings 
at each corner of the back 
and at top and bottom of 
the arms, hanging down to 
the fringe which trims the 
band round the seat. A 
passementerie band of pale 
green, red, and gold sur- 
mounts the fringe which covers the lower part of the chair. The detail 
is the exact pattern of the embroidery, and so can be easily copied. 
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DETAIL OF VASE. 





EMBROIDERED 
WALL BASKET. 


The open wicker- 
work basket is 
bought at any 
fancy basket ware- 
house, and is 
then trimmed with 
bands of black or 
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coloured vel- 
vet cut in 
scollops, and 
covered with 
guipure d'art 
or point lace. 
The tassels 
are of gold- 
coloured floss 
silk. A very 
good imita- 
tion of the 
real hand 
work may 
now be had, 
and answers 
the purpose 
when time is 
required for 
more needed 
occupation. 
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I-MBROIDERED WALL BASKET. 
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THAT AGGRAVATING 
SCHOOL GIRL. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Wild Kathleen.” 





CHAPTER XX. 


MEANTIME the French exercise came 
to an end, and to a far more satisfactory 
one than had ever been the case before 
with Josephine; and, forgetting the cruel 
insult of the order given as they were all 
going into tea, and the sneering laugh 
of half-an-hour. since, she raised her 
eyes with true gratitude to her com- 
panion, saying— 

‘‘T have nevér understood a lesson 
so well before. “You have been very 
good to me. I wish I could do any- 
thing for you, you look so tired to-day.” 

For some moments there was silence. 
“You have’ been very good to me.”’ 
Those words struck to the young 
teacher’s heart with a keenness of re- 
proof she had never felt in her life 
before. They were uttered most truth- 
fully, but they were most false. 

Good, indeed! For the past two 
months she had added to the girl’s 
sorrowful sense of her own feeble in- 
tellect by every cutting taunt, or show 
of contemptuous indifference that had 
occurred to her, and now she had con- 
descended to aid her in her dunce-like 
difficulties, because an unaccustomed 
sense of loneliness made her wish for a 
sympathy that she could demand as she 
chose, and cast off when it bothered her. 
Was that being good to her ? 

And now the offer of the sympathy 
came so readily, and the sympathy itself 
—‘* You look so tired to-day.’’ A sense 
of shame and unworthiness came over 
Emily Rowe as she sat there silent. 
She had added to the girl’s 
tiredness many times, and in 
the secrecy of her heart she felt 
that there was a meanness 
doubly great in purposing to 
glean even a crumb of comfort 
from her. But Josephine sat 
_ there, so still, so patient, so 
meek, so utterly forgetful of self, 
only sb sorry that one of her 
fellow-creatures, the least kind 
of them all, so far as she was 
concerned, should be so tired. 
And Emily Rowe’s yearning for 
that crumb of comfort grew too 
strong to be resisted. 

At last she took a letter from 
her pocket, and saying hastily, 
and in a low tone, ‘‘I am not 
tired, but I am very miserable,” 
she put it into her pupil’s hands. 

Josephine looked puzzled for 
a moment. She did not under- 
stand, and with a touch of her 
usual impatience with dulness, 
Miss Rowe snatched it back, 
drew the letter from its en- 
velope, and then returned it, 
saying, ‘There. You can read, you 
know.’”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, I can read,’ said Jose- 
phine in a quick tone of apology; and 
making no further delay in proving the 
statement, she opened the sheet, and 
began to peruse the contents, Miss 
Rowe watching her the while. Five 
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seconds had scarcely passed, however, 
before sighs burst from the’ lips of both 
of them almost simultaneously, and 
Josephine raised eyes full of tears to 
her companion. ‘ 

‘Poor, noble little fellow,’’ said Jose- 
phine, instinctively stretching out one 
of her hands, and laying it on that of 
the governess. 

For an answer Miss Rowe uttered a 
second contented sigh as she murmured, 
as though to herself—I thought I was 
right. I thought you would know just 
what to say in this sort of thing.’’ 

And then Josephine finished the letter, 
and the two sat there together silent for 
some time. 

“Shall you not go home to help nurse 
him?’ asked Josephine at length, softly. 

‘**How can 1?’’ was the sharp-toned 
question. Then, recollecting herself— 
“T can’t. We are poor, poor as church 
mice, if you know what that means 
There will be little enough but dry bread 
for my mother as it is now, Harry will 
need so many extra luxuries. And un- 
less he is to have the parish doctor, I 
must earn my quarter’s salary to pay 
one for him.” 

‘‘ |_J have—plenty of—’’ began Jose- 
phine, timidly, earnestly. And then she 
stopped, and pretended to be busy once 
more with the letter, while heavy tears 
dropped on to it. 

‘* Hush, hush, don’t cry; you must not 
for my trouble,’’ said Miss Rowe, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘I ought not to have worried you 
with it. Only it is some comfort to feel 
there is someone feeling a little sorry 
for one’s grief.”’ 

“If only I could help you,’ said 
Josephine. ‘‘If only you would let me. 
My money is no good to me; could you 
not let it be some good to—to—to—your 
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little brother? You see your ..mother 
says he moans for you even in his sleep.” 

The young governess caught back a 
sob and stifled it, and then muttered, 
hardly, ‘‘And so he will have to moan, 
if he means to moan for me, till Easter 
comes.”’ 

“That is nearly three weeks.”’ 


“Yes. And if it was nearly three 
years, it would Nave to be the same, 
And you know, as well as I do, that | 
cannot take your money. But I am glad 
to‘have you know about poor little Harry, 
You had better go now. Don’t say any. 
thing about this to anyone.”’ 

“No,” murmured Josephine, absently, 
as she rose. Andthen, with herusual awk. 
ward, shuffling movements she left the 
room. ‘Miss Rowe looked afterher tili she 
had disappeared, and then her eyes fel] 
back upon the letter with a hard expres. 
sion in them, as she muttered— 

‘‘Tf the pain and weakness had fallen 
upon me, one might have seen some justice 
init, at least, no doubt mother would have 
done so; but upon poor little Harry, 
where can be the love and mercy that 
afflicts him so heavily, I should like to 
know? And as a reward, too, for his 
noble, brave, self-forgetfulness.”’ 

At this last thought her cheeks glowed 
with pride as well as love for het little 
ten-year-old brother, who by a deed 
of true heroism had brought him- 
self to the verge of brain fever, and 
so she dismissed all dwelling upon 
Josephine Bell’s last words, otherwise 
her thoughts might have led her to 
remember that matters would have been 
decidedly worse if they had been arranged 
according to her ideas of mercy, and 
she, the main bread-winner of the family, 
had been laid upon a helpless and ex- 
pensive bed of sickness. 

Josephine went up to her own room, 
and with simple words and childish 
phrases, but a most earnest heart; prayed 
to the One great, omnipotent, all-knowing 
Father that He would watch by the fever 
bed of little stricken Harry Rowe, 
strengthen the loving mother who wrote 
in atone of such sad but patient faith, 
and comfort ‘poor Miss Rowe.” 

Yes, it was poor Josephine’s 
turn now to apply the epithet 
‘‘poor’’ to someone; but 
there was no touch of contempt 
in her breathing of the word. 
Nor was there any thought of 
triumph that the highly accom- 
plished imperious teacher should 
have been brought to seek com- 
fort from her—the heartily de- 
spised pupil. She did certainly 
wonder for a little while how she 
came to be the chosen confi- 
dant, but her humility led her to 
a tolerably fair solution of that 
mystery. 

‘She knew I am not. clever 
enough to tease her with a lot 
of talking,’’? she murmured, as 
she rose from her knees. ‘‘ And 
it is bad to have to listen to that, 
even from the best and kindest. 
people, just at the beginning ot 
a trouble when it seems almost 
easier to think it is as badas 
ever it can be, than to be made 
to see and confess that there 1s 
a bright side to it.’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 
FREE TRADE IN SWEETMEATS:- 
‘* AND so you see, not any way can I ge 
a letter from India on my birthday, an 
with this piece of information little Rose 
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heaved a prodigious sigh, and gazed 
with her big blue .eyes out of. the hall 
window as it she had some half hope that 
one of Helen Edison’s fairy birds might 
fly through it,,.and give her a welcome 
contradiction. : 

But instead of a'fairy bird flying in at 
the window, her sister, Josephine, came 
to her down the stairs, and, stooping over 
her, kissed. her ‘fondly, The child. re- 
turned the caress with:interést, saying : 

“Oh! Josie, Helen has been telling 
me such a-most loveliest’ of the lovel 
fairy tale. I wish you had heard it.’* 

“So do I,” said Josephine. “It 
seems to me ‘that Helen is always show- 
ing us kindness of some sort.”’ | 

‘‘Nonsense,”’ laughed Helen, merrily. 
‘Rosie is the most delicious excuse to 
me for being idle ever.so often, I owe 
hera bushelful of gratitude for happening 
to be here now. But where have you 
been all this time ?”’ 

“Writing my French exercise with 
Miss Rowe.” nea: 

“What! allthis long while ? how = 

“No; not all this while,’’ hastily 
interrupted Josephine. ‘‘ We have been 
having a chat !” ees 

“Oh! Then I hope Miss Rowe has 
been begging your pardon for all herim- 
pertinence to you of late — horrid old 
thing !’’ was the answer, as Helen drew 
her head back to escape the hand which 
Josephine tried to lay over her lips. 

“Helen, Helen,’’ she remonstrated, in 
grieved tones, ‘‘ you should not say such 
things, indeed you should not. You are 
beginning to gain great influence in the 
school, and you do not know how much 
harm you may do, And you have such 
a wonderful power for doing good.’’ 

“Glad to hear it,’ was. the offhand 
retort. ‘I hope I shall be able to make 
laudable use of itin making the vixen's life 
a burden to her.”’ 

‘Miss Rowe is in great trouble just 
now,”’ said Josephine, in a low, pleading 
tone. 

But Helen was in no mood just then 
tobe touched by anything into pity or 
penitence. -_ 

‘Glad to hear it,” she said, coolly. 
“ Hope it will doher good. She’s made 
me waste sixpennyworth of stamps stick- 
ing those lovely drawings of mine 
together again. Look there.’’ 

Helen lifted from the seat beside her 
the two pages Miss Rowe had torn up, 
now neatly joined together again by little 
Strips of stamps. 

“Tf you were determined upon such 
auseless piece of work: why did you not 
use your gum and a sheet of paper, 
instead of wasting all these stamps?’ 
asked Josephine, as much in wonder as 
Teproach. 

‘*Couldn’t 
bottle.’? 

“You didn’t try ver long,’ half- 
whispered Rosie, vee, ‘ a 

“No, certainly not very long,” 
assented Helen, calmly. ‘The cork 
stuck though, and I had these handy. 

esides it’s not waste, you know. I’ve 
made a sort of gift to the Government, 
Ae the isin just now. Mamrha’s 

the other apa ur 
Liberaiasts 2. Meng ee Ea 
“Are what?” -ctied Milly, Wilmot, 





get the cork out of the 
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coming up to the group at this moment, 
and catching the last words. ‘‘ What- 
ever rubbish are you-talking now? And 
as for liberal indeed, I know somebody 
who bought a whole shillingsworth of 
sweets yesterday, and hasn’t given me 
a mite; I don’t call that very liberal.’ 
‘1 don’t know. It might be Liberal- 
Conservative,’’ was the retort, with a 
laughing gleam in the bright eyes. 


‘But .at present Miss. Crofton is the 


Conservative. She met Jem yesterday, 
and made spoil of my treasures for my 
good. Suppose we four get up a bread 
riot, and claimthem back. I’llhead the 
mob.”’ ‘ 

“*1’Il follow you,”’ cried Milly, laughing. 

‘And I won’t,’’ said Josephine, 
smiling, but very decidedly holding 
back. 

Little Rose looked with doubtful en- 
treaty at her sister. ‘‘ Yes, dear, you 
may go with them, if you like,"’ said 
Josephine. 

Even her audacity failed her for a 
moment or two when she reached Miss 
Crofton’s door, and stood with hands 
hanging down, hesitating whether to 
rap or retreat. 

‘Be quick,” said Milly. 

‘‘ All right,” was the answer, and the 
next instant the quick decided tap had 


been given that had of late become so: 


familiar to the principal. 

‘*Come in,”’ was called from within 
the room. But again Helen hesitated, 
and Miss Crofton, who ‘happened to be 
standing near the door, stepped forward, 
and opened it herself. ‘ont 

‘“Why, my dears, what. isit?’’ she 
asked, in surprise, gazing at her three 
rosy-faced pupils. ‘‘What have you 
comeabout? Is anything the matter ?’’ 

““N—no. Nothing is, the matter, 
madam,” began Helen, the curving 
lips beginning obstinately to curl up into 
a suspicion of a smile... ‘‘ The thing is, 


‘we have—have been. ‘thinking about = 


politics and free trade; and—those sorts 
of thifigs. And—we'think free “trade is 
—nicest.. Don’t you?” ~ 

And then Miss Nellie lifted her long 
lashes and raised her great eyes to those 
of the schoolmistress, which were filled 
with a look of most utter bewilderment. 
She, put her arm round Rosa Bell, and 
drew her to her, as she asked— 


‘‘Can you tell me, little one, what. 
this very funny companion of yours has: 


come about :”’ 


‘*T think,’’ whispered Rosie, ‘J think 


about her sweets.”’ 

““About her——’”’ repeated Miss 
Crofton, doubtfully. And then as 
memory flashed its light into her mind, 
her lips, too, curved into a smile, which 
speedily gave way to a hearty laugh. 

‘“You impudent child! How dare 
you come to me like this?’’ she asked, 
turning to Helen. 

‘‘Because you are so kind. I like 
having things to come to you about. I 
dare do anything for that but—vex you.” 

The schoolmistress bent and kissed 
her sweet-voiced young pupil. 

**But you do approve of free trade, 
don’t you ?’’ was the question again the 
next moment, and whether Miss Crofton 
did or not, the three schoolfellows very 
shortly after marched off in triumph with 
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the -packets: of lemon-drops. and hard- 
bake. no 

“There willbe: at: least a dozen of us, 
dear madam, to share it amongs),.”°.:4d 
Helen,’ reassuringly; ‘‘and 1 promise 
never to buy any more here without ask- 
ing you first.”’ 

‘And do not ask me too often,’”’ said 
Miss Crofton, with an implied admission 
of weakness which made her pupil look up 


_ at her with laughing triumph in her eyes. 


When Rosa Bell had. run off to bed, 
carrying with her a Benjamin’s portion 
of the sweetmeats, Helen again sought 
out hersister, and had a‘Jong chat with 
her about the little girl’s approaching 
birthday, to which she was not looking 
forward with any especial hopefulness. 
All the child’s birthdays hitherto had 
been spent with most loving parents, 
who had taken pains'to make each anni- 
versary a joyous.and memorable festival; 
and the poor little girl had found it a 
hard matter to keep back her sobs as 
she told her sympathising schoolfellow 
that she had to forego even: the hope . 
of getting letters from her father and 


mother on thiscoming birthday, which, for 
‘the first time, was to be spent at school. 


** At any rate something shall be done 
for poor Miss Rose,’’ said Helen, reso- 
lutely, and feeling strongly indignant 
with the Indian mails and circumstances 
generally. But even as she spoke, vari- 
ous plans occurred to her by which 
Rose’s doleful anticipations should be 
pleasantly disappointed. 

The following afternoon the two sisters 
unexpectedly started off on a few days, 
visit to some acquaintances just arrived 
from India, and settled for a month about 
fifty miles from Crofton House, after 
which they were going to the north of 
Scotland for eight months, when they 
were to return to the neighbourhood of 
the Bells in India. This was the only 
opportunity the James’s would have of 
carrying back personal intelligence to 


‘their: neighbours of their daughters’ wel- 


fare, ‘and they kindly availed themselves 
of it according to their promise. 

‘*T wish I ‘were you,’’ sighed Miss 
Rowe, enviously, when Josephine sought 
her to tell of the invitation Miss Crofton 
had just read to her. ‘‘Idon’t suppose 
you much care to go to Saffron-Walden; 
but for me, I would give my all to go there 
at the present time for a tew days.” 

Josephine looked at her inquiringly, 


-and with sudden interest, ‘‘Is it near 


your home, then?” 


‘My home is in it. Poor little Harry 


“is lying tossing in his bed a very little 


distance from the fine old church. But 
there, you had better go and pack up 
now. You have not too much time. Can 
I help you ?” 

‘Oh, no, thank you, there is very 
little to do,’’ said Josephine, grate- 
fully, as she went away to her own 
room, thinking how much she wished 
that she could teach Helen one or 
two simple lessons, but harder to learn 
perhaps than she quite understood. 
At any rate Helen Edison did not learn 
them then, nor had she when she lay 
sleeping with Miss Rowe’s wrathful face 
bent over her as we read of it in Chapter 
Seventeen. 

: (Zo be continued.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Ertre.—You are old enough to teach, if your attain- 
ments are sufficiently great. You must advertise, 
or else procure pupils through friends. 

Ri.—All teachers should obtain certificates if possible. 
The examination at the College of Preceptors 
would be the best for you to pass in order to 
qualify yourselt. ; : 

R.B.—We should advise you to set apart a certain 
time for study every day, taking one or two sub- 
jects each day, according as you find yourself able 
to give your attention to the work. Begin with 
short hours at first, and do not tire yourself. 

E. M. W.—There is a comprehensive guide to the 
London charities which might help you, or a Lon- 
don directory. See also part iv. of a‘* Guide to 
the Institutions for the Benetit of Women and 
Children,” price 3d., Hatchards, Piccadilly, which 
contains the names of a great many educational 
and technical schools and institutes. 

Exsinore.—1. You are very young to teach, but you 
will find your task made easier by shortening the 
hours of lessons for your young brother, so that his 
attention may not flag or tire; very short lessons, 
too, should be given, and those very well 
learnt. 2. A combination of ruby and 
pale blue is quite allowable. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Forasrt-Mr-Nor-—See answer to “ May,’ 
under ‘ Work.’’ You had better adda 
good cloth jacket to your ¢rvoussean, as 
you could not wear the seal-skin except 
in severe weather. If a household com- 
prising a master, mistress, and two ser- 
vants, it might suffice to begin with six 
pairs of best sheets, four of servants’ do., 
twelve best pillow-cases, and six servants’. 
Of towels, rough, coarse, and fine, twelve 
each, and twelve for the servants; of 
table-cloths, for breakfast and dinner, 
twelve cach; of table napkins, large and 
small to match, twelve each; of pantry- 
cloths, for glass and tea, twelve cach, 
and the same for dusters; of pudding, do., 
kitchen and chamber do., twelve each. 
You should have written a note, instead 
of sending acard. Your writing is good. 
Crown pieces entirely depend on their 
state of preservation. 

CLARA RankKin.—1. If the water be ‘very 
hard ie may soften it with a little soda, 
but the floors will be discoloured if you 
add much. 2. Boil a quart of water, and 
gradually add two ounces of the oatmeal 
to it,and a teaspuonful of salt with one 
hand, while stirring it all the time with the 
other, by means of a wooden spoon, while 
the water is boiling. Let the porridge boil 
for half an hour, after all the meal has 
been thrown in. ‘The stirring should be 
frequently resumed 1o prevent the meal 
from adhering to the saucepan. When 
ready, place in a deep dish or bowl and 
serve hot, to be eaten with cream, milk, or 
butter. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Z1kk1.—Perhaps a very little chloride of lime 
might take the spots out. . 

Hoperut.—We fear you are one of many 
hundreds who wish for employment at 
home. Why not try and obtain copying from some 
legal offices near you ? ; 


TweeDLeDee.—The quotation is from Shakespeare’s 


“Twelfth Night.” 

Ict.—‘‘ Man _ proposes but God disposes” is to be 
found in Thomas 4 Kempis’ ‘‘ Imitation of Christ,” 
book 1, chapter 19, but itis of much greater anti- 
quity. It also is found in “ Piers Ploughman’s 
Vision.” 

Riccy.—Your writing zs very ugly. 

Brancue L. B.—Your writing is lacking in elegance, 
but might be improved. e do not give addresses. 

Gaza.—Que, when it unites two verbs, is often un- 
derstood in_English, but it must always be ex- 
pressed in French, Fe crozs gue vous avez ratson. 
It would be impossible to give such comprehensive 
instruction. Consult your French grammar. Your 
writing is very unformed. 


SapientiA.—We should advise you to purchase a 


shilling book on the management of cage birds. 
JAcoza.—We are glad to find our paper appreciated 
in Holland. 


“Beatrice Grey.—We are very glad you find “ Dress. 


ot the Month” so useful to you. We think you 
should manage well on 1s. 6d. a day if you are able 


to make things for yourself, which is a great help 


to you. 

Queen or Daisizs.—After so kind and appreciative 
a letter, it would be indeed difficult to 
Your writing is excellent, but beware of flourishes, 
and use better ink. 

Eereen.—Your writing is unformed, and we think 


you would do well to form it on one of the writings. 


which are given in our articleson penmanship. You 
are quite old enough to learn the organ 
Jang W.—1. You are not feeding your parrot pro- 
a 
eer 
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nd fault. 


perly, that is the cause of her indisposition. Tho 
soaked bread is all right so long as you give it in a 
clean dish and fresh every morning. Stop the hemp 
and stop the bones. You may give canary and 
millet seed, however, and nuts, and crusts, and an 
occasional cayenne pepper pod. This last is con- 
sidered a great dainty byaparrot. 2. Handwriting 
fair, but may be greatly improved. You must try 
to write without ruling your paper. 

MAL AUX Dents.—1. Whatever tends to strengthen 
the body and nerves and the system generally, will 
help to remove the tendency to toothache. Good 
food, exercise in the open air, quinine and cod- 
liver oil should be tried ; the exercise should be of 
a pleasurable kind. Usesimplecamphorated chalk 
as tooth powder. 2. Handwriting is pretty and 
ladylike. 

Lirr_e Nett.—Your health is undoubtedly delicate. 
At your age (22) you should not feel worn out and 
tired by eight o’clock at night; nor should you have 
those tell-tale dark rings round your eyes. Weare 
sure you would feel benefitted by a course of citrate 
of iron and quinine; cod-liver oil would also benefit 
you. But you must live very regularly, and be all 
you can in the fresh air. Change, too, would do 

ou good. You may write again, and we will be 
happy if our advice has benefited you. 


Miriam.—We do not know how you have cured your 
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“HOW KIND OF THE EDITOR TO GIVE US SUCH GOOD ADVICE.” 


skin. If with alum, roll it up when dry, the fur out- 
side, and beat with a wooden mallet till less stiff; 
then lay it on the ground.and work. all over the 
inside with some blunt instrument with a rounded 
edge from the centre to the sides. The more it is 
rubbed and worked the softer it will become; the 
final rubbing is given with pumice-stone. Your 
writing is large and legible, but not pretty. 

Nriiiz.—Red and yellow are both considered appro- 
— to brunettes. You write a good running 

and. 

A Yankee Girt.—Thank you for your kind letter. 
Your writing is very:small. 
one of those at page 45, vol. ii. ? 

IGNoRANT.—We cannot give addresses. 


Torsy.—Your rwelting is very neat. In allsuch ques- 


tions the opinion of your mother must be consulted. 

Fanny.—We believe that many ladies use them in 
riding, but wwe hope you will remember a very little 
spur will go a long way, and avoid cruelty. 


A.M. S.—White fur may be cleaned and made sihitee 


by rubbing in, plaster-of-Paris made hot, and 


brushing with a hard brush, but it is more satisfac- - 


‘tory to send it to a proper cleaner. 

E. M. P.—Your writing is excellent for your age; 
you will do well to cross your “‘t’s,” and to guard 
against your writing becoming too large. 

Biack-uyep Susan.—We should advise your con- 
sulting a doctor. Your writing is legible. 

Pansit TREvoR.—We believe. it :is sometimes con- 
sidered’ good, but we think ‘you ‘had better read 


“How Can.I Look My Best,” page 180, vol. i.,-for. 


safe and good advice. 

improved by being larger. 
Froriz~—Your black velveteen would answer admir- 

ably. Wear either lavender or white kid gloves. 


Your writing would, be 


Could you not copy - 


Mary E igAperu.—You did quite right to 
sulphur detent, and you may still tise it for abe 
a fortnight; if the cat’s hair does not show si ns of 
returning naturally then, use a dressing of mild 
ammonia liniment once a day. Any chemist 
can prepare this for you, but you had fotien tell 
him the purpose for which you want to use it. Jt 
may be.improved by the addition of a little tincture 
of Spanish flies. 


E. A. W.—The singing in the ears which your mother 
complains of is very likely the result of cold or 
dyspepsia. Any vegetable bitter tonic, except 
quinine, may be taken thrice daily for about a fort. 
night, and to each dose should be added ten drops 
of the dilu e phosphoric acid. An aperient pill once 
a week would also do good. ' 

Lavy Mary W.—Birds are often killed by the frost _ 
in wintry weather. Taking a half-dead bird up 
and placing it near the fire as you have done, would 
only make matters worse. If you want to show 
mercy to poor birds, place them in a quiet room or 
garret, and feed on crumbs, letting them free when- 
ever they wish to go, for o/d wild birds can hardly 
be aoe ss 

Card Pecotty.—To preserve the colour of whj 
silk handkerchiefs, wash them, b eden 
clean lather made with white curd soap, and rinse 
dry, and iron as quickly as possible. Despite all 

care, they will, however, become yellow 
with frequent washings; but a clear 

Creamy tint is not less pretty, and is now 

more in favour than even pure white. To 

preserve clothes from dustin drying during 
the winter, have as little dust about as 
is practicable. Before the linen is hung 
on the lines or rails, see that the hearth is 
clean swept; all dust blown from the grate 
and bars, and the fire itself well replenished 
and bright. Attend well to the drving, 
Kemove each article as soon as it is 
ready, and have a clean towel or dust 
sheet to throw over the gradually incroas- 
ing pile of dried clothes as you lay them 
on the folding table. It is a great pleasure 
to know that the contents of Tur Girt’s 

Own have proved so useful to you, an¢ 

that you can report such excellent results 

from having followed the instructions, 

** How to Wash and Iron,” 


Lituiz C.—If the moles are not very large 
they may be removed with the ‘caustic 
called potassa fusa.- The knife itself is 
sometimes used for their extirpation, but 
in either case a medical man ought to be 
the operator. Your handwriting is fair for 
your age, but may be much improved. 


~ Rosamonp.—We cannot advise the use of 
depilatories, and the use of tweezers’ is 
even worse. In some cases the razor 
must be used, but in your case we should 
think that much good might be effected 
by using juniper tar_soap and cold water 
three times a day. If there beany debility 
of the body, tonics must betaken. Do not 
despair. hs ; 

Marion.—We sympathise much with you. 

Read the advertisements in the 7imes, 
where you may hear of what you require. 
It may be that this trying ordeal is essen- 
tial to your real’ well-being; and if it 
drive you to much prayer, and the per- 
petual exercise of ‘‘faith and patience, 
through God’s mercy, deliverance will 
come; and an “inheritance of the pro- 
mises”’ is, at least, held out for your .en- 
couragement. 

Lavy Crarice.—We quote, for the. benefit 
of our hysterical correspondent, froma first-class me- 
dical work recently published :—“‘If a girl wishes,to 
have an hysterical ft, by-all means let her have it. 
Conduct her to an empty room, place her on the floor, 
and let her have a fit quietly by herself. Mothers 
ought to instil into their daughters habits of self- 
discipline and control, and also take care that they 
have plenty of occupation and out-door exercise. 

Rosa Liy E.— Great Island’ faces the ,outer 
harbour of Cork. : ; 
Mavp.—You will find in the previous number anatticle 

by Canon Fleming on thesubject youmention. Lhe 
writer was a pupil of one of the greatest elocutionists 
that England has ever known, and therefore is tobe 
. looked upon as an authority on the subject of Reci- 
tations. We are glad to find that the art of reciting 
poems is again become a popular form of entertain: 
ment in our London drawing-rooms. th 
Heprsipa.—Cream or buff leather may be cleaned wit 
4,07: oxalic acid dissolved in half a pint of water. 
ands of appliqué on cloth or crewel embroidery 
would be pretty for the decoration of your work: 
basket. Weconclude by.your chosen pseudonym you 
really mean‘ Hephzibah.” Thank you for your 
criticism, which we take as a compliment, althoug? 
we fear you did not mean it assuch. We greek 
intend to compete in any wzy_with the fas ie 
magazines in our “ Dress of the Month.” We ie 
wish to’ help: our girl readers to make their ae 
clothes, and. to’ point out becoming and se 
styles fit for them, not too difficult to understan® 
or so fashionable as to become conspicuous, a any 
time. We are thankful to tell you that, judging 
from theletters we receive, we have been success to 

in our object, and have helped many of our gt 5 
make much out of small means. 


